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GRANADOS BELIEVED 
TO HAVE PERISHED 
IN SUSSEX TRAGEDY 


Composer Was Returning to Spain 
Following Production of His 
Opera, ‘‘Goyescas,” at Met- 
ropolitan Opera House—Last 
Seen with His Wife Clinging to 
Raft—M ost Eminent of Spanish 
Composers Had Won Admir- 
ation of American Music-Lovers 
by His Work Both as Creative 
and Executive Musician 


CCORDING to the latest informa- 
tion contained in cable despatches 

om Paris, the high seas have claimed 
inother composer of eminence in Enrique 
Granados, whose opera, “Goyescas,” had 
ts world premiére at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Jan. 28 last. Granados 


and his wife are believed to have gone 
down with the Sussex, torpedoed Friday, 
March 24, in the English Channel. 

O’Brien Butler, the Irish composer, per- 
ished, as may be recalled, in the Lusi- 
tania disaster. Senor Granados was 
probably the most distinguished Spanish 
‘reative musician of recent years. 

When last seen, Senor and Senora 
Granados were clinging to a small raft. 
The composer was striving to keep the 
raft straight with the aid of a small 
oard, which he used as a paddle. The 
relief boat that was sent out found no 
trace of the couple. 

The report that Granados was among 
the missing reached the Metropolitan 
Opera House while the Sunday night con- 
ert was in progress and caused grave 
concern. It was known that the com- 
poser and his wife expected to land at 
falmouth from the Rotterdam, which left 
New York March 3, proceed to London 
and, after spending a short time there, 
ross to the Continent and return to 
Spain. Senora Granados was Dona Am- 
paro Grau, a Valencian; she bore her 
usband six children. 

Enrique Granados y Campina, as his 
ill name was, was born at Lerida, 
atalonia, July 27, 1867. His early mu- 

al instruction was obtained from 
Juan Bautista Pujol, who died in 1896 

nd was noted throughout Spain as a 
teacher, pianist and composer of piano 

isic, and Felipe Pedrill, now professor 

musical history and esthetics at the 

mservatory of Madrid, besides being a 

mposer. At the age of twenty, Gran- 
los went to Paris, where he entered 

class in piano of Charles de Beriot. 
is first opera, “Maria del Carmen,” in 
ree acts, was produced at the Royal 
heater, Madrid, on Dec. 2, 1898. Ac- 
rding to a correspondent of The Mu- 
al Times of London, “it produced quite 
sensation alike among amateurs and 
ities, on account of the originality, 

‘lodiousness and dramatic power dis- 

1yed in the score.” 


Other Operas 


At Barcelona, in 1903, was performcd 
portion of a second opera, “Foletto’’; 
third, “Liliana,” was in the repertory 

the opera house in the same city in 
‘11. In the interim Granados had com- 
sed a number of pieces, including two 
ymphonic poems, entitled respectively, 
La Nit del Mort” and “Dante” (the lat- 
r performed by the Chicago Orchestra 
st November), a Trio for piano and 
rings, a string quartet and many songs 
id piano pieces, among the last- named 
‘ing “Goyescas.” 

These latter pieces, about which the 
pera was knit, were made known here 
y the American pianist, Ernest Schell- 
ng. The opera had been accepted for 
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Casazza, who accepted Die Deréorm- 
ance at the Metropolitan Opera. The 
continued illness of the Spanish diva, 
Lucrezia Bori, made it necessary to give 
the réle of Rosario to another and it was 
conferred upon Anna Fitziu, the Amer- 
ican soprano. The opera is brief and 
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was coupled with “I Pagliacci” on the 
occasion of its introduction to New York. 
The public took kindly to it and, although 
its success was not of the warmest order, 
its melodic piquancy and wealth of local 
color bade fair to establish it firmly in 
favor here. “Goyescas” had four subse- 
quent performances, three in the sub- 
scription season and one at a popular 
Saturday night, its companion pieces be- 
ing “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Hansel 
und Gretel.” “Goyescas” is the only 
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Has Performed a Notable and Practical Service for the Native Composer 


(See Page 49.) 


Spanish opera ever sung in Spanish at 
America’s great opera house. 

The composer, accompanied by his 
librettist, Fernando Periquet, had come 
to New York to attend the premiére of 
his work. He arrived in this country 
as guest of the Metropolitan on Dec. 13, 
1915. Prior to his coming, the local 
concert-going public had, in a measure, 
been made conversant with his music. 


[Continued on page 2] 
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OPERA SEASON IN ITS CONCLUDING WEEK 


Thirty-Four Operas Heard at Metropolitan in Total of 128 Performances During the Year— 
“Siegfried” Sung in Place of ‘“ Meistersinger’? When Hoarseness Prevents Weil and 





Whitehill from Appearing as ‘Hans Sachs”’ 











—— 





AST Monday evening’s “Carmen” 
began the final week of the season 

at the Metropolitan, so far as opera is 
concerned. New York will have four 


weeks of Russian Ballet, and three of 
these weeks, which under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would be devoted’ to opera 
here, will find the Metropolitan company 
in Boston, the fourth week in April 
being devoted to Atlanta as usual. 

The repetitions of “Carmen” on Mon- 
day and on Wednesday evening of last 
week presented no aspect of novelty. 
The American quartet of women princi- 
pals in last week’s production, Mmes. 
Farrar, Mason, Garrison and Braslau, 
sang in a manner highly gratifying to 
those with the interests of the native 
singer at heart, and Messrs. Caruso and 
Amato were in splendid voice as José 
and Escamillo. Last Monday evening 
Lenora Sparkes sang in place of Mme. 
Garrison. Sensation-seekers must have 
been somewhat disappointed on both 
occasions at the comparative lack of ath- 
letic demonstrativeness in the Carmen 
of Mme. Farrar. Her treatment of her 
wrestling partner in the first act and of. 
Mr. Caruso in the final scene was much 
more gentle than on a certain famous 
preceding occasion. 


Wagner lovers did not get the sea- 
son’s last performance of “Meister- 
singer” which they expected on Thurs- 
day evening of last week. Early in the 
day Herman Weil caught cold and de- 
clared himself incapable of shouldering 
the heavy burden of Hans Sachs. Now, 
ever since that unhappy evening some 
years ago when the indisposition of this 
same baritone after the second act forced 
the Metropolitan to the shift of cutting 
out the whole first scene of the third 
because there was nobody else ready to 
step into the part, the management has 
been careful always to keep an extra 
baritone on tap. This year it is Clarence 
Whitehill, who ought to make a magnifi- 
cent Sachs under any circumstances. 
Mr. Weil’s plight gave him the chance 
that so many of his admirers have 
wished him, but he, too, was hoarse and 
could not respond to Mr. Gatti’s appeals. 
Now, in this unhappy dilemma someone 
thought of Otto Goritz, the incomparable 
Beckmesser, who used to do Sachs in 
Germany_and who longs to do it here. 
Mr. Leonhardt is said to be a good Beck- 
messer, so there was warrant for the 
hope that something might come of this 
unusual arrangement. But Mr. Goritz 
refused to take the chance on such 
short notice, and there remained noth- 





GRANADOS BELIEVED 
TO HAVE PERISHED 
IN SUSSEX TRAGEDY 


[Continued from page 1] 





Last November Emilio de Gogorza, the 
famous baritone, sang three of his songs 
in recital at A®olian Hall. 

In the same auditorium, on Jan. 10, 
1916, Ernest Schelling played several 
of the “Goyescas” in their original piano 
conception, and shortly after that the 
composer himself, who was a highly ac- 
complished pianist, played some of his 
music and collaborated with his cele- 
brated countryman, Pablo Casals, the 
’cellist, at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, before 
the Society of the Friends of Music. On 


Feb. 22 Granados gave a recital of his 
own music at A¢olian Hall, being aided 
by Miss Fitziu. 

It was expected that Granados would 
participate in the concert at Carnegie 
Hall, March 15, for the benefit of stu- 
dents of the Paris Conservatoire. Simul- 
taneously with this invitation, however, 
came another from the White House in 
Washington. Granados had already se- 
cured passage for himself and his wife 
on a Spanish steamship and was thus 
placed in a difficult position. He decided 
to cancel his engagement and take pass- 
age on the Rotterdam, which sailed sev- 
eral weeks ago. The ship reached port 
safely (it has now been withdrawn from 
service because of the fear entertained 
by Holland-America Line officials that 
she may succumb to a submarine), and 
it was on the Channel ship that Sefor 
—- Granados seem to have per- 
ished. 
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Enrique Granados, the famous Spanish com- 
poser, 
believed to have perished in the sinking of 
the steamship “‘Sussex,”’ last week 


and his wife, both of whom are 


ing to do but change the _ opera. 

Accordingly “Siegfried” was _ substi- 
tuted. The change had no appreciable 
effect on the size and enthusiasm of the 
audience. Nothing but “Tristan” or 
“Gotterddmmerung”. could have taken 
the comedy’s place as acceptably. Prac- 
tically all the “Meistersinger” principals 
participated and Mr. Braun had a chance 
to sing the Wanderer for the first time 
this year—a duty which he fulfilled in 
superb fashion. 

Yet the performance did not equal the 
two earlier representations of the “Nibe- 
lungen” drama this season. The orches- 
tral playing lacked the same degree of 
life and plasticity and there was much 
roughness, especially in the first act, 
where at one time the trombones went 
to sleep and missed an important en- 
trance, while the woodwind—in particu- 
lar the third oboe—had troubles of its 
own. Nor did Mr. Bodanzky as success- 
fully reach the heights he had previously 
attained in this drama, which represents 
his best achievement. 

The stage performance was good, how- 
ever. Mr. Urlus is always happiest as 
the young Siegfried, Messrs. Reiss and 
Goritz the Mime and Alberich, rose to 
their customary levels, Mr. Braun’s 
Wanderer was, as we have intimated, 
imposingly noble and majestic, and Mr. 
Ruysdael gave his usual meritorious ren- 
dering of Fafner’s sententious utter- 
ances. For the first time this year 
Louise Homer sang Erda and did so with 
beauty and lusciousness of tone and un- 
surpassable impressiveness. The Wala’s 
words have not been more weightily ut- 
tered in many a day. Miss Mason 
carols the lovely melodies of the Forest 
Bird enchantingly and escapes most of 
the pitfalls which usually beset singers in 
this tricky music that demands a genu- 
ine coloratura to voice it. The Briinn- 
hilde of Mme. Gadski calls for no com- 
ment beyond the statement that it was 
generally good from the vocal standpoint 
last week. 

With the end of the season so elose at 
hand it may be pertinent to express a 
hope that next year we shall be granted 
the privilege of witnessing Messrs. 
Whitehill and Goritz as Hans Sachs. A 
general interchange of réles, when feas- 
ible, is as much to bé desired as a 
periodic restudy of répertoire features. 
The desire to see the great American 
baritone in the part arises from the con- 
viction that he possesses all the neces- 
sary physical, intellectual and poetic at- 
tributes for it. And while Mr. Goritz’s 
Beckmesser is beyond compare, one 
would greatly like to see him incar- 
nate for a little change the noble-hearted 
burgher. Those who recall the human- 
ity of his Fiddler in the unjustly shelved 
“Koénigskinder” can form some idea of 
what he would do with Wagner’s poet- 
philosopher. 

On Friday afternoon of last week 
there was a special matinée of “Aida,” 


with the admirable cast including Mme 
Rappold and Homer and Messrs. Caru: 
and De Luca, while “Der Rosenkavalier 
Friday evening, had the same cast as : 
its last preceding production. Saturda 
saw productions of “Madame Sans-Gén 
in the afternoon and “La Sonnambula” | 
the evening. 

During the New York season endi 
this week thirty-four different opera 
have been given, a total of 128 perforn 
ances. This includes ten double bills an 
one benefit performance consisting 
four acts from different operas. Th 
statistics ofthe season, with the nun 
ber of performances each opera receive 
have been tabulated as follows: 


OPERAS SUNG IN ITALIAN 
Verdi. 


ESE ER OO ae 
Ny See 
Un Ballo in Maschera 
Il Trovatore 


Rigoletto 
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La Bohéme 
Madama Butterfly 
Tosca 
Manon Lescaut 
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Mascagni. 
Cavalleria Rusticana 


Leoncavallo. 


Giordano. 
Madame Sans-Géne 
Bellini. 
Rossini. 
Il Barbiere Gi Sivigiia.......cecesess { 
Donizetti. 


La Sonambula 


Moussorgsky. 
Boris Godounoff 
Borodine. 
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oree ee eee eee eee eeene 


Prince Igor 


OPERAS IN GERMAN 


Wagner 

pe EE eee 
Die Meistersinger 
Lohengrin 
Parsifal 

Das Rheingold 
Die Walkiire 
Siegfried 
Goétterdammerung 


Peon COS PELASRSDEDARESHPOO OCS Y 
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Strauss. 
ere 5 
Humperdinck. 

Hansel und Gretel..........ccc-e0s { 


Mozart. 
ee ee gee beeeee 1 


Goetz. 

The Taming of the Shrew........... 2 
OPERAS IN FRENCH 
Sain‘-Saéns. 
aE SO ee eee 5 


Bizet 
RS Ce AA i Sh eee oe 
Massenet. 
ES ee a re 
OPERA IN SPANISH 
Granados. 
0 Se rere Tree eee 





DENIES FRICTION 
WITH STOKOWSKI 


Sandby Says He Did Not Resign 
from Philadelphia Orchestra 
in a Huff 


Herman Sandby, who has _ resigned 
from his position as first ’cellist of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, has written a 
letter to MUSICAL AMERICA denying the 
assertion concerning the reason for his 
leaving the orchestra, made by “G. W. 
F.” in a letter to MUSICAL AMERICA pub- 
lished in last week’s issue. Mr. Sandby’s 
letter is as follows: 





To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 


On page two of last week’s issue, | 
see a statement to the effect that I have 
had a fight with Mr. Stokowski. I wish 
to deny this, as it is not true. When 
I handed in my resignation to the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra committee, Mr. Sto- 
kowski was the first to express his regret 
and to ask me to reconsider it. Some 
false rumors as to the reason for my 
resigning got into the daily papers, and 
so I made the following statement, 
which was printed verbatim by all the 


Philadelphia papers on Feb. 24 and 25 


It is true that I have resigned from th 
Philadelphia Orchestra, and I wish to expr: 
my gratitude to the orchestra committee a! 
Andrew Wheeler, because they so kindly 
vited me to reconsider my resignation, se! 
to them three weeks ago. And, furthrmor: 
it is only fair to the orchestra committe: 
to admit that they have made me quit 
generous offer, in the way of a financial 
ducement, in order to persuade me to s 
But, upon second consideration, I felt t! 
I must refuse this offer, as my resignat 
(as I stated to the orchestra committee) 
not primarily due to financial reasons, 
to such principles and convictions as n 
financial gains merely a secondary matte! 


If you would be kind enough to print 
the above in this week’s_ issue 
MUSICAL AMERICA, I should be great}! 
obliged to you. 

Yours truly, 
HERMAN SANDBY. 

Philadelphia, Pa., March 27, 1916. 





Plan for New Philadelphia Opera Hous« 
Falls Through 


Negotiations looking toward the build 
ing of a new opera house in Philadelphia 
by a coterie of financiers have falle! 
through, according to present report 
from that city because of the high pric: 
asked for the proposed site. There had 
been rumors that Oscar Hammerstel! 
would be asked to manage the opera 
house if it materialized, but Mr. Ham- 
merstein denied all intention of doing so 
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yANGOR, ME., March 22.—A mu- 
B sical event, the magnitude and im- 
nortance of which surpassed anything 
over before witnessed here, was the out- 
burst of enthusiasm that greeted John 
¢ Freund, the distinguished editor of 
\usicAL AMERICA, during his visit to this 


A 


ty. It was an occasion which, for 





Horace Mann Pullen, Conductor and 
Founder of the Bangor Symphony Or- 
chestra, Which Celebrated Its Twen- 
tieth Anniversary, at Which Mr. 
Freund Was Its Guest of Honor 


months past, had been looked forward 
to by all music lovers of Bangor and 
vicinity, and it went far beyond even 
the expectations of those having it in 
charge. 

sangor is not a large city, as to popu- 
lation, and it is located far from the 
great music centers, but this fact has 
worked for good, so far as its local mu- 
sical organizations are concerned. It is 
doubtful if there are many cities the size 
of Bangor, having a population of some 
25,000, that could support a great annual 
Maine Music Festival for nearly twenty 
(W. R. Chapman of New York 
City, conductor), at which the world’s 
most famous artists appear; a local sym- 
phony orchestra (Horace M. Pullen, con- 
ductor and founder), for twenty years; 
a band, which has the distinction of being 
the oldest in the State, having been or- 
ganized in 1859 (Adelbert W. Sprague, 
onductor); the Schumann Club (Anna 
Strickland, president) for eighteen years, 
and several other local enterprises, in- 
‘uding the popular B. E. N. Trio and 
the Delphian Male Quartet. 

[hese very facts in themselves prove 
that the city contains a large proportion 

music loving people. We have been, 
ia large measure, forced to depend upon 
ourselves, and the rapid strides made by 
our musical organizations during the last 
‘en or fifteen years are really astonish- 


vears 


Local Music Development 


‘wenty years ago conditions were very 
ent from what they are to-day. Few 
Wy t artists had penetrated the “Wild 
0ods of Maine.” Now conditions have 
hanged. Largely through the influence 
he Maine Music Festivals nearly 

“very city or town, large or small, has 
8 Own local chorus and conductor, and 
comes in contact with the highest 
“ass of music. The cities in the eastern 
Part of the State send their choruses 
ingor, those in the western part to 
and, the combined chorus appearing 
at the festivals in the fall under the 
‘ton of W. R. Chapman. The festival 
hus had a tremendous infiuence, not 


only in arousing musical interest and am- 
bition among the inhabitants, but also in 
raising the musical standard of the State. 
To Mr. and Mrs. William R. Chapman 
belongs a great debt of gratitude, for it 
is they who paved the way for the tri- 
umphant entry into the State of Mr. 
Freund. 

Bangor is not only proud of its local 
musical organizations, but it is still 
prouder of the good-will existing between 
them. To the Schumann Club belongs 
the distinction of having taken the initia- 
tive in first extending to Mr. Freund the 
invitation to deliver his now almost 
world-renowned address in this city; 
though the success of the occasion was 
due to the splendid co-operation and per- 
fect harmony existing between the com- 
bined musical organizations. 


Opens New Musical Era 


Mr. Freund spoke under the auspices 
of the Schumann Club, Symphony Orches- 
tra, Festival Chorus and Band. His visit 
marks the beginning, we trust, of a new 
musical epoch. For the first time in his- 
tory all of the organizations united. That 
such conditions will remain permanent 
is practically assured, and already hopes 
are being entertained for the possible con- 
solidation of all the musical bodies, thus 
leading to broadening and enlarging the 
musical interests of the city in manifold 
ways. 

Mr. Freund arrived in Bangor on Sun- 
day, March 19, and during the forenoon 
met a few persons at the Bangor House, 


||| Musical Forces of Two Leading Cities Unite to Give Rousing Reception to ‘ Musical America’s” Editor, Who Makes His Address in 
t Bangor Under the Auspices of Schumann Club, Symphony Orchestra, Festival Chorus and Band, Speaking Also to the Student 
Bodies of the University of Maine and the Public High School—Banquets and Receptions Given in Speaker’s Honor—Rossini 
Club and Rotary Club of Portland Applaud Pioneer Work for the Cause of the American Musician—Press of State Gives 
Significant Recognition to 


Symphony Orchestra’s Guest of Honor 
On Monday evening at the Bangor 
House one of the most notable, and at the 
same time most unique events in the his- 
tory of Bangor, took place. On this occa- 
sion Mr. Freund was the guest of honor 
of the Bangor Symphony Orchestra, 
which celebrated its twentieth anniver- 
sary, with the other musical organiza- 
tions, at a large reception and banquet. 
There were nearly 200 present. It was, 
socially, one of the most brilliant affairs 
ever held in this city. 

The receiving committee was composed 
of Mr. and Mrs. Horace M. Pullen, John 
C. Freund, Anna Strickland, Adelbert 
W. Sprague, Elizabeth Gale Littlefield, 
C. Winfield Richmond and F. R. Atwood. 

At the banquet which followed the 
large dining room was most attractively 
decorated with large bowls of jonquils 
and American flags. 

The toastmaster of the evening was C. 
Winfield Richmond, who presided in a 
most happy. manner. 

The speakers for the evening were 
Mayor John F. Woodman, for the city, 
“Greetings”; Horace M. Pullen, for the 
orchestra, “Some History”; Abbie U. 
Garland, for the teachers, “The Young 
People’s Concerts”; President Robert J. 
Aley, for the university, “Music and the 
Higher Education” (President Aley was 
unable to be present, owing to an engage- 
ment); Adelbert Wells Sprague, for the 
band, “Musical Bangor”; Anna Strick- 
land, for the Schumann Club, “The Music 
Lovers”; Wilfred A. Hennessy, for the 











len, conductor and founder of the Ban- 
gor Symphony Orchestra. The long con- 
tinued burst of applause that greeted him 
showed well the esteem by which he is 
regarded in our city. Mr. Pullen said, 
in part: ‘ 

“After the close of the present season 
it is the purpose to cover the ground 
quite thoroughly, making a full tabula- 
tion and record of the compositions that 
have been performed by our orchestra 
and the players who have been members 
or have assisted in the concerts at any 
time. The material gathered will be de- 
posited with the Bangor Historical So- 
ciety. 

“The idea of giving symphony concerts 
in Bangor was proposed hy Miss Gar- 
land early in the summer of 1896. An 
enthusiastic and ready acceptance on the 
part of the musical public led to the in- 
stitution of a subscription sale, and the 
first program in a series of six, to be 
known as the Pullen Symphony Concerts 
was presented in City Hall on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 2, 1896. This program in- 
cluded the ‘William Tell’ Overture, Schu- 
bert’s ‘Unfinished’ Symphony, and three 
excerpts from ‘Tannhauser.’ Among the 
original members of the orchestra were 
Horace M. Pullen, conductor; Dr. Oscar 
E. Wasgatt, first violin; Harold C. Saw- 
yer, second violin; Roland J. Sawyer, 
viola; Melville H. Andrews, ’cello; Eu- 
gene A. Haley, bass; Samuel H. Board- 
man, flute; Harvey J. Woods, first clari- 
net; J. Frank Todd, second clarinet; 
Frank L. Tuck, first cornet; J. Harry 
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Wingate Hall at the University of Maine, in Which John C. Freund Received a Cordial Welcome From the Student Body 


those present being Anna Strickland, 
Adelbert. W. Sprague, Frank R. Atwood, 
June L. Bright and M. H. Andrews. In 
the afternoon, under the escort of C. 
Winfield Richmond, the prominent pian- 
ist and teacher of this city, Mr. Freund 
was taken to hear the Symphony Or- 
chestra rehearsal, to visit Mr. Richmond’s 
studio, and there met Abbie U. Garland, 
the dean of Bangor’s music teachers. 

In the evening Mr. Freund and a few 
musicians were entertained informally at 
the home of MusIcAL AMERICA’S repre- 
sentative. On Monday afternoon Mr. 
Freund was the guest of the Misses Mary 
and Isabel Weston, later listening to 
some compositions by our local com- 
posers. 





Chamber of Commerce, “Music as a Com- 
munity Asset”; Hon. Flavius O. Beal, for 
the Festival, “Musical Maine’; Elizabeth 
G. Littlefield, for the School Department, 
“The Orchestra and the Young Player”; 
William E. Brown, for the patrons, “The 
Third Violin,” and John C. Freund, “For 
Independence.” Mayor Woodman extend- 
the welcome of the city to Mr. Freund, 
who was entitled to it because he had 
labored to show that America could pro- 
duce just as good music and just as good 
musicians as other 
mayor said. 
Mr. Pullen Gives History of Symphony 
Orchestra 
The next speaker was Horace M. Pui- 


countries, so the 





Haynes, second cornet; Charles H. Lord, 
trombone; Edward C. Adams, first horn; 
Howard F. Sawyer, second horn; Henry 
D. Adams, drums; Krute A. Ringwall, 
piano. Of these, fourteen are still liv- 
ing and five are members of the orches- 
tra to-day. At later concerts the orches- 
tra was increased. 

“With the growth of the orchestra the 
operating expense steadily increased and 
the necessity for a reserve fund became 
urgent, so in June, 1901, a corporation 
was formed under the name of the Ban- 
gor Symphony Orchestra, with a capital 
stock of $10,000. An interest was taken 
by leading citizens and business men, and 





[Continued on page 4] 
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sufficient subscriptions of stock resulted 
to encourage the cause. Beginning with 
the third concert in the series of 1901-2, 
Melville H. Andrews assumed leader- 
ship, while Horace M. Pullen, up to this 
time conductor, became concertmaster. 
Mr. Andrews, who for years had been the 
orchestra leader of Bangor and for much 
of the time bandmaster, had retired from 
active musical work in 1900 because of 
the increasing demands of his business, 
but upon the institution of the symphony 
concerts in 1896 he served as ’cellist and 
later as first violin and concertmaster 
upon the removal from the city of Dr. 
Oscar E. Wasgatt. Until the spring of 
1904 Mr. Andrews continued as the regu- 
lar conductor, though in 1904-5 Mr. Pul- 
len resumed the position. 

“In 1909 the first of the annual ‘pop’ 
concerts which have become a regular 
part of the orchestra’s activity was given. 

“In 1911 the orchestra met with dis- 
aster. All the official records had been 
taken from the vault of the Tyler & Fogg 
Bank in preparation for the annual 
stockholders’ meeting and were destroyed 





Anna Strickland, President of the Schu- 
mann Club of Bangor, Which First 
Extended the Invitation to Mr. Freund 
to Come to Maine 


in the great fire, and with the subsequent 
failure of the bank a serious financial 
loss was suffered. But this in no way 
checked the musical activity of the or- 
chestra, and in the latter part of the sea- 
son of 1912-13, three programs were pre- 
sented, under the title of Young People’s 
Symphony Concerts. A series of five 
concerts was announced for the follow- 
ing year. The interest in the concerts 
is steadily growing, and there is good 
reason to expect a future gain.in the 
subscription sale. The management has 
for some time contemplated free lecture 
recitals on the day preceding each ~con- 
cert, at which brief historical facts will 
be presented and the programs analyzed. 

“It is the intention to put this plan into 
effect next fall, and that it become an 
established feature of the series. The 
organization, now numbering 56 players, 
has reached sufficient size for the~satis- 
factory performance of a large share of 
symphonic literature. Provided the pres: 
ent strength of membership can be main- 


tained, there is good reason to regard’ 


the orchestra as a permanent institution. 
May its next twenty years be a period of 
unbroken service!” 

Mr. Pullen was loudly applauded. Miss 
Gariand was introduced by Mr. Rich- 
mond as the “Dean of the Bangor Music 
Teachers.” She spoke on the value and 
importance of the Young People’s Sym- 
phony Concerts, especially in instilling 
in the young a love and appreciation for 
the best in music. She eulogized Mr. Pul- 
len’s twenty years of orchestral work. 
He it was who had caused a proper ap- 
preciation of instrumental work. In clos- 
ing she paid a high compliment to Mr. 
Freund. 


Mr. Sprague’s Address 


Adelbert W. Sprague, conductor of the 
Bangor Band and Festival Chorus, spoke 
in behalf of the band, receiving from 
those present a great welcome. Mr. 
Sprague said in part that much of the 
work done by the band here and its suc- 
cess lay in the fact that its membership 
was composed entirely of amateurs, 





among whom good 
fellowship was the keynote rather 
than professional gain. Another factor 
is the “get together” spirit of musical 
ideals—it is then that our own interest 
in music becomes a vital force in the 
community. The value of the municipal 
concerts (out of doors) was largely em- 
phasized and in this respect Mr. Sprague 
stated that Bangor has been having its 
municipal concerts for thirty consecutive 
years. He praised Conductor Pullen for 
“his fair dealing to all.” 

Anna Strickland, president of the 
Schumann Club, in a few words ex- 
pressed her appreciation for the splen- 
did co-operation given the Schumann Club 
by the other musical organizations here, 
making possible the coming of Mr. 
Freund. The Schumann Club, she said, 
had been organized in 1896 for the mu- 
sical education of its members and to up- 
lift music in Bangor. Last year had 
been devoted to the study of American 
music. 

Owing to the absence of President 
Emerson of the Chamber of Commerce, 
its secretary, Wilfred G. Hennessy, spoke 
in its behalf of the great work being 
done by the orchestra. In extending the 
good wishes of the Chamber of Com- 
merce to the Bangor Symphony Orches- 
tra Mr. Hennessy said he agreed with 
what had been printed in MUSICAL AMER- 
1cA that “music is a community asset.” 
He also agreed with Mr. Freund’s dec- 
laration made in public addresses that a 
symphony orchestra was an advertising 
advantage to a city, but for its Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Boston would, as Mr. 
Freund had so aptly said, be “but a state 
of mind.” New York was known for its 
opera, Bethlehem for its Bach Festival. 
Thus Bangor, the only city in Maine with 
a symphony orchestra, was known all 
over the United States. It also had the 
best band as well as the oldest. Hon. 
Flavius O. Beal, president of the East- 
ern Maine Music Festival Association, 
said a few words for the Festival. Eliz- 
abeth Gale Littlefield, Supervisor of Mu- 
sic in the public schools of this city, 
spoke of the work being done in music 
in the schools and some of the hopes for 
the future in the music department of the 
schools. A very bright, entertaining let- 
ter was read from William E. Brown, 
whose absence from the city prevented 
his being present. It was greatly re- 
gretted by all, especially the local Fes- 
tival Chorus, that William R. Chapman, 
conductor of the Maine Music Festival, 
and Mrs. Chapman were unable to be 
present. Frank R. Atwood, president of 


not professionals, 


the Chorus, read a letter of regret from 





Adelbert Wells Sprague, Conductor of 
the Bangor Band and Festival Chorus, 
First ’Cellist in the Symphony Orches- 
tra 


Mr. Chapman. In this letter Mr. Chap- 
man said he extended to Mr. Freund, 
whom he had known for twenty years, 
the warmest greeting. Mr. Freund’s 
coming to Maine would be of inestimable 
value. He would find it the best organ- 
ized State in the Union in the way of 
chorus work. Mr. Freund was the last 
speaker of the evening, and was greeted 
by an enthusiastic outburst of applause. 


When American Musicians Needed a 
Leader 


In introducing Mr. Freund, Mr. Rich- 
mond said: “There arise at critical mo- 
ments in our history certain men. The 


American musicians 
needed a leader—a Moses. Every one 
réalizes that that Moses is John C. 
Freund, the distinguished Editor of 
MusIcAL AMERICA.” Mr. Freund’s great 
fund of information and his many inter- 
esting anecdotes, combined with his de- 
lightful English, rich voice and charm- 
ing manner, proclaim him first of all 
as a finished scholar, and a delightful 
lecturer. Said Mr. Freund: “People must 


time came when 














“The purpose of music,” said M): 
Freund, “is not for a few, but for all- 
to make life sweeter and better. In orde 
to bring this about one should start wit! 
the child and have music in the schools 


Music is a vital factor in one’s life. 1: 


begins where words end and whispers 0: 
immortality.” 

His address was filled with many in 
teresting stories broken by laughter bh, 
the students, especially in referring t: 
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Bangor High School, in Which Mr. Freund Delivered His Addresses Before the 


Photo by Tisdale, Portland, M,. 


Students 


not consider music solely as an art-—- 
music belongs to every-day life, to the 
mass of the people. Let us have thor- 
oughness, democracy in our music. In 
this, the good city of Bangor is a very 
excellent example. Let us not say, Are 
you French? Are you German? With 
whom did you study? But, what do you 
know? Can you sing? Can you play? 
If so, sing; if so, play. It is this spirit 
of democracy and brotherly love that 
must be taught. We have finally reached 
a point where we can say that we are 
independent.” (Applause.) Mr. Freund 
paid an eloquent tribute to Mr. Andrews, 
the pioneer, who was a fine type of the 
man who came to a city and proved what 
a well stocked, well kept music store 
meant to a community. He also referred 
to Mr. Andrews as one of the most skilled 
violin makers in the country. Mr. An- 
drews was unable to be present owing to 
the illness of his wife, who died that very 
night. Mr. Fréund also gave high praise 
to the work of Mr. Chapman, of Mr. 
Pullen, Mr. Sprague and particularly of 
Miss Garland, who was one of his oldest 
subscribers. He cordially thanked the 
local press for its great generosity to 
him. The spirit of democracy and broth- 
erly love pervaded the atmosphere at this 
reception and banquet and the hope that 
another reunion of this kind may take 
place next year was voiced by C. Win- 
field Richmond at the close and indorsed 
by a rising vote. 


Mr. Freund Speaks at University 


On Tuesday morning, Mr. Freund, ac- 
companied by Adelbert W. Sprague, 
spoke at chapel to about 1200 stu- 
dents of the University of Maine, 
of which Robert J. Aley is president. 
The University is located but nine miles 
above Bangor—a beautiful trip on the 
electrics. The University possesses an 
excellent band, and a boys’ glee and 
mandolin club of several years’ stand- 
ing and a girls’ glee and mandolin club 
and the nucleus of an orchestra. The 
girls’ glee club is under the direction of 
Garrett W. Thompson, Ph.D., Professor 
of German at the University, organist 
at All Soul’s Church, Bangor, and a man 
who has done, and is doing, so much to 
advance musical appreciation at the 
University. Thus, in a co-educational 
university of the size and importance 
of Maine there are many students who 
are either directly or indirectly influ- 
enced by music in some form or another. 
As President Aley, Mr. Freund and Mr. 
Sprague walked up the aisle to take their 
seats upon the stage, the entire student 
body arose. Mr. Freund was introduced 
in a few fitting words by President Aley. 
The subject of Mr. Freund’s address was, 
“The Value of Music as a Factor to 
Success.” 


’ 


the “co-eds,” and the attention was kept 
and held throughout. His address close: 
with the stirring appeal: “There is work 
to be done in the world, boys and girls! 
Never despair. Have absolute faith in 
your fellow men. Start with the idea 


of ‘service,’ not of what you expect to 


get out of your job.” At the close M1 
Freund received a great ovation, last 
ing several minutes. 


Mr. Freund’s Address 


On Tuesday evening, in the beautifu! 
auditorium of the High School, M: 
Freund made his formal bow, as a lec 
turer, to the music lovers of this city, 
who came to hear his masterful and pov 
erful address on “The Musical Independ 
ence of the United States.” The address 
followed the familiar outline so we!! 
known to the readers of MUSICAL AMER 
ICA, one of the most interesting fea 
tures consisting of his reference 
the musical status of Bangor, and th: 
splendid work being done by Horace M 
Pullen and the Bangor Symphony 0: 
chestra; to the fact that Bangor has al 
ways been known as a musical city and 
that we have between seventy-five and 
eighty music teachers and eight musi 
stores—more than many larger cities 
He traced the musical history of this 
country from the early Puritan days 
down to the present and told of the start 
ing and some of the effects of his propa 
ganda in behalf of the American com 
poser, musician, teacher and student. This 
was combined with many interesting and 
pathetic stories. It can be said without 
the least exaggeration that no mor 
powerful, soul-stirring and patriotic ad 
dress has ever been delivered in our cit) 
Mr. Freund was introduced by Howard 
F. Sawyer, one of the original members 
of the Bangor Symphony Orchestra. At 
the close of the address C. Winfield Rich 
mond proposed a rising vote of thanks. 


High School Students Cheer Lecturer 


On Wednesday morning Mr. Freun 
addressed the student body and facult; 
of the High School, where he receive 
one of his greatest ovations here. Th 
large auditorium was completely filled 
by interested boys and girls and as 
special favor the high school orchestra 
under Miss Littlefield, played before an 
after the address. Mr. Freund’s addres 
there was much the same as that deli\ 
ered previously at the University, on!) 
adapted for younger ears. There wa 
scarcely a movement while he was speak 
ing. The thunderous applause tha 
greeted him at its close as he took hi 
seat, only to rise again and again to bow 
received a fitting climax when the chee 
leaders came forward and the vas 
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auditorium echoed and re-echoed with the 
strain of 
‘USBANGOR! BANGOR! BANGOR! 

Rah, rah, rah! Rah, rah, rah! Rah, 

rah, rah! 

FREUND! FREUND! FREUND!” 

If, in future years, Mr. Freund ever 
looks back upon his memorable visit to 
our city as “the jumping-off place” in 
Maine, we hope he may keep a warm 
place in his heart for Bangor, and let him 
remember that he has left behind him a 
small army of friends who are only too 
glad to do their share to help carry on 
his great work. Mr. Freund has left be- 
hind him a lasting impression that has 
already shown signs of bearing fruit, 
for in the words of Longfellow: 

“Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime, 


And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 


“Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait.” 


JUNE LOWELL BRIGHT. 


Opinions of the Bangor Press 


The Bangor press, in the way of ad- 
vance notices, interviews and reports of 
Mr. Freund’s various addresses, devoted 
to them from eighteen to twenty col- 
umns. No event of a similar character 
ever received so much attention or 
aroused so much interest in Bangor. 

From these notices a few brief ex- 
tracts follow: 

The Bangor Daily News said: 

“For two hours and a quarter Mr. 
Freund held his audience in deepest in- 
terest and attention, and when he closed, 
in a fine burst of oratory and impressive 
word-painting, there was general regret. 
Spontaneous and hearty applause gave 
evidence of the appreciation of those 
present, besides the visible evidence of 
a rising vote of thanks. .. . 

“The rare personality of the speaker 
gave added effect to a talk which was 
rich in fluency of expression, glowing in 
eloquence and pathos, while underlying 
all was a delightful vein of humor which 
presented itself at intervals, to the in- 
tense delight of the audience.” 

The Bangor Daily Commercial said: 

“The address of John C. Freund in 


Assembly Hall, before an audience of 
over seven hundred Bangor people, in- 
cluding nearly all the professional musi- 
cians, teachers, students and lovers of 
music in the city, was a masterly defense 
of America as a nation that is musically 
trained, appreciates the best in music 
and hears the best in the world. 

se Mr. Freund admits that he is 
nearly seventy years old, but anyone who 
heard him Tuesday _—_ will agree that 
he is at the zenith of his mental powers. 
He is a brilliant speaker. Thoughts 
crowd to his lips almost too fast for ut- 
terance, and there is a musical cadence 
to his voice which seems quite appro- 
priate to the editor of a musical paper. 
There is deepest thought in his every 
word, and no one can hear him without 
promk ‘« »-¥ 

“In telling stories he is a perfect actor. 
He pictures the scene so realistically and 
can mimic so truly, especially when tak- 
ing off his friends, certain German and 
French impresarios of New York, that 
at one time he had the house in a roar. 

“He added to his masterly effort real 
feeling and warmth of color, which was 
particularly impressive, and hearty ap- 
plause followed, with a rising vote of 
thanks at the instance of C. Winfield 
Richmond.” 

The Bangor Daily News said in its re- 
port of Mr. Freund’s address at the Uni- 
versity of Maine: 

“That ‘music is not a science for the 
few, but a vital factor in the life of all 
mankind’ is the thought that John C. 
Freund, the editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
brought to the teachers and students here 
to-day in one of the greatest lectures 
ever heard at the University. Seldom 
has there been a lecturer in the Maine 
chapel who has shown the amusing and 
then the deeper side of his subject as did 
Mr. Freund to-day. 

“The audience was for a part of the 
time hardly able to control its laughter, 
only to quiet down to listen intently to 
the deeper and more solemn parts of the 
discourse.” 

The Bangor Daily Commercial said: 

“John C. Freund, the editor of Music- 
AL AMERICA, spoke to an enthusiastic au- 
dience that occupied every available seat 
in the University of Maine chapel. Mr. 
Freund’s talk was filled with witty say- 
ings and anecdotes that brought forth 
applause and laughter. 








Mr. Freund Enters Portland ’Mid 
Blizzard and Political Convention 








ORTLAND, ME., March 25.—John C. 

Freund, editor of MusicaAL AMERICA, 
blew in here, together with a blizzard 
and hundreds of delegates from all parts 
{ Maine who had come to attend the 
Republican State Convention. 

His first evening he spent with Alfred 
Brinkler, the well-known musician and 
organist of this city, who entertained him 
it dinner, among the guests being Will C. 
‘lacfarlane, the municipal organist, for- 
merly of St. Thomas’s, New York. After 
inner a number of the most prominent 
musicians and music teachers came to 

eet Mr. Freund in spite of the storm, 

hich raged all night. 


Concert of American Music by Rossini 
Club 


The next day Mr. Freund attended a 
neert given by the Rossini Club, of 
lich Mrs. Edward M. Rand is the presi- 
nt 


in his honor a program of American 
iSi¢ Was given. 
Mrs. Rand, the distinguished president, 
ke of Mr. Freund’s visit and of the 
nor the club felt in having him pres- 
And then, in a very dry and hu- 
rous manner, she referred to the fact 
t he would have an opportunity of 
ng what the Rossini Club could do, 
ue the Rossini Club and its friends 
| the music lovers of Portland would 
€ an oppertunity of finding out what 
‘ould do, that evening. 
rertrude Buxston and Mrs. Gilman 
"ls played some piano duos by Ben- 
iin Whelpley, after which Mrs. Ernest 
‘, accompanied on the piano by Mrs. 
vis, sang “I List the Trill,” from Vic- 
Herbert’s “Natoma.” 


As a special guest Hildegarde Nash, a 
pupil of Loeffler of Boston, showed con- 
siderable skill and musicianship when she 
played some violin selections. She was 
followed by Mrs. Leroy F. Cook, who 
played a Komanza and Valse Brillante 
by F. Addison Porter. Then Mrs. Joseph 
W. Whitney, accompanied by Miss Clark 
on the piano and with a delightful Lorn 
obbligato by Mrs. H. P. Frank, sang two 
songs by Charles F. Manney. 

The first part of the program closed 
with a vocal trio consisting of Mrs. Mc- 
Faul, Mrs. Bird and Mrs. Bragdon, with 
Miss Coffin at the piano. They rendered 
two pieces by Ethelbert Nevin. 

Anna Carey played, with musical 
charm, Edward MacDowell’s “Witches’ 
Dance.” After this Gertrude Berry, ac- 
companied on the piano by Dr. True, 
sang a number of songs by Margaret 
Ruthven Lang, Latham True and Charles 
Gilbert Spross. Delma Kennedy, with 
Dr. True at the second piano, then gave 
a masterly interpretation of Edward 
MacDowell’s Concerto in D Minor. 

The concert closed with a number of 
songs by Ethelynde Smith, who, in a 
very effective and charming manner, 
sang four songs by Gertrude Ross, the 
last of which, “The Open Road,” still in 
ed was especially dedicated to 
er. 


Mr. Freund’s Address in Portland 


At a quarter past eight, at Pythian 
Hall, before an audience of the leading 
music lovers, teachers and musicians, as 
well as members of the Rossini Club, Mr. 
Freund spoke, having been introduced by 
Mrs. Rand, the president. 

For over two hours and a half he held 
the absolute attention of his audience, 
being constantly interrupted with laugh- 
ter and applause. 

He made particular reference to the 









fact that years ago, when large sections 
of the country had scarcely developed 
any love for music, Portland was known 
as a musical city. Indeed, he believed 
the Rossini Club was one of the oldest 
musical clubs in the country, if not the 
oldest. 

He also referred to the Krotschmar 
Club as being entitled to high praise. 

He spoke of the great movement for 





Will C. Macfarlane, Who Introduced Mr. 
Freund to the Rotary Club of Portland 
and Gave a Recital in His Honor 


municipal music which had resulted in 
the building.of the great organ in the 
auditorium, which was a gift from Mr. 
Curtis, the proprietor of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal and the Saturday, Evening 
Post, for which, at.d especially for con- 
certs for the people, the distinguished 
organist, Will C. Macfarlane, had been 
brought from New York. 

At the close of the address a rising 
vote of thanks was proposed by Will C. 
Macfarlane, which was given with ap- 
plause that lasted several minutes. 


An Ovation at the High Schools 


Early Friday morning, under the es- 
cort of Mr. de Forest Perkins, the Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Mr. Freund 
went up to the Deeming High School 
and addressed nearly a thousand of the 
young people. 

He captured their attention from the 
very start and was constantly inter- 
rupted with applause, and at the close 
received what was virtually an ovation. 

From there he went to the Portland 
High School, near the City Hall, and ad- 
dressed some four or five hundred more, 
receiving an equally cordial welcome. 

From the High School he was escorted 
to the Rotary Club, at the luncheon of 
which he made a brief address before 
over one hundred of the members, the 
leading business men of Bangor. 


Addresses Rotary Club 


In introducing Mr. Freund at the club 
Mr. Will C. Macfarlane said: 

“You have before you a man who is 
a pioneer in musical journalism; who 
started the first musical paper in this 
country, over forty years ago, and who 
ever since has worked consistently and 
honorably for the cause of musical prog- 
ress and for the musical uplift. I per- 
sonally owe him a deep debt of gratitude 
for what he has done for me. 

“At a time of life when he may be 
said to have won out he has, at his own 
expense, traveled all over the country, 
when opportunity offered, to spread the 
cause of music, and I believe that I can 
say without fear of contradiction that 
he has done more than any man living 
to help the United States appreciate 
what music means and the value of our 
own musicians, composers and music 
teachers.” 

In his address Mr. Freund brought out 
the fact that he was not endeavoring to 
talk to musicians or music teachers, but 
to interest people in music, especially 
business men, and to show the value to 
the community of the work of the musi- 
cian, music teacher and music store. 

He spoke of music as a business asset 
—how it raised the value of real estate. 
He particularly congratulated Portland 
on the musical conditions there and on 
the splendid work being done in the way 
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of municipal music by the music com- 
mittee and Mr. Macfarlane. 

He made an eloquent plea that we 
should get rid of the idea of nationalism 
in music, which was one of those ideas 
which had much to do in keeping nations 
apart. 

What we wanted in this country, not 
alone in music but in everything, was 
absolute democracy, and that’ there 
should be no German-Americans, no 
Franco-Americans, no Irish-Americans, 
no Italo-Americans—nothing but Ameri- 
cans to represent the greatest democracy 
the world has known. This sentiment 
was received with enthusiasm. . 

In the afternoon, and before Mr. 
Freund’s departure for New York, Mr. 
Macfarlane gave a special recital in Mr. 
Freund’s honor on the great organ in the 
auditorium. This organ was built by 
Austin of Hartford, and is considered 
one of the finest in the country. Since 
Mr. Freund left it seems the general 
opinion, particularly voiced by Mr. Mac- 
farlane and others, that his visit was an 
inspiration. Dr. True, the composer and 
teacher, expressed his astonishment that 
a man of Mr. Freund’s age could stand 
up and talk for two hours and a half 
without a rest and end with his voice 
even fresher than when he began. 


Opinions of the Portland Press 


The Portland papers gave Mr. 
Freund’s coming extended notice, and 
while he was here interviewed him to a 
considerable extent. They also gave 
highly favorable and appreciative no- 
tices of his address. 

The Portland Daily Press said: 

“A very attentive audience of music- 
loving people attended and listened to the 
exceedingly illuminating address of John 
C. Freund at Pythian Hall last evening. 
Mr. Freund’s talk is designed to have 
an educating influence on the American 
public.” 

a Portland Daily Eastern Argus 
said: 

“Seldom, if ever, has an audience, in- 
cluding nearly all of the professional 
musicians, teachers, students and the 
lovers of music, more thoroughly en- 
joyed a lecture than the one given last 
evening by John C. Freund, the editor 
of MUSICAL AMERICA. 

“The hall at Pythian Temple was more 
than comfortably filled, and the enthusi- 
asm was infectious. The audience ap- 
plauded and laughed so hard at the many 
witticisms of the speaker that often he 
was compelled to stop until they became 
quiet. or 

“Mr. Freund is a brilliant speaker and 
perfect actor, and his delightful stories 
of his personal experiences with many of 
the great musicians in this country and 
abroad set the audience in laughter by 
the clever manner in which they were 
related.” 

The Portland Sunday Telegram said: 

“In a most interesting address, con- 
taining a rich fund of information and 
full of witty anecdotes, the pioneer ed- 
itor of MUSICAL AMERICA held the atten- 
tion of a distinguished assemblage for 
over two hours. Representatives of the 
most cultured circles of the city were 
present by invitation of the Rossini Club, 
and the original and immensely enter- 
taining discourse was appreciated by the 
discriminating hearers. 

“The points of his discourse <r 
were forcibly brought out, and he at one 
time made his audience choke with laugh- 
ter and then moved them to tears.” 


R. W. 


Sybil Vane Wins Ovation at Hippodrome 
Concert 


Sybil Vane, the dainty Welsh prima 
donna, scored a big success in the New 
York Hippodrome concert of March 26. 
She sang a “Madama Butterfly” aria to 
tumultuous applause, and as an extra 
she gave an aria from “Traviata.” The 
audience deeply appreciated the rare 
beauty of her voice. 





Sunday, April 2nd, at three o’clock 
Grand Ball Room, Gala Concert by 


Waldorf-Astoria Orchestra 


Joseph Knecht, Conductor 
Lucy Gates, Soprano 


Tickets at McBride’s, Tyson’s, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
























































































































































































































































































































Not since the days of Jenny Lind has any 
artist achieved the outstanding success of 


YVETTE GUILBERT 


Between December and March she has made 
in New York alone twenty public appearances 


Appearances now being arranged for season of 1916-17 
Exclusive direction of 


CATHARINE A. BAMMAN 


35 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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DEAR MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Hoity, Toity! What a fuss my few in- 
nocent remarks regarding the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, its conductor, Stokowski, 
and his recent splendid performance of 
Mahler’s Eighth Symphony seem to have 
stirred up in Philadelphia! 

By the.bye, I noticed that you quote 
me correctly in a sentence in which you 
make me say that Mr. Stokowski has, 
with considerable astuteness, enlisted the 
support and sympathy of music-loving 
women of prominence, both in Cincin- 
nati and in Philadelphia, with the re- 
sult that he has been, by their aid, 
“boosted,” according to his detractors, 
“from one position to another, for which 
he is scarcely adapted by his knowledge 
or temperament.” 

Surely, this is what I said, but taken 
without the context, it is apt to give a 
misleading impression not only of what 
I wanted to say, but did say. 

The point that I desired to make, was, 
that there is, to-day, a tendency, in all 
our leading cities that have symphony 
orchestras, to look upon their individual 
orchestra in the light in which the base- 
ball fans look upon their baseball team, 
and that it is Heaven help anybody who 
dares to criticize them! 

The result is that criticism in these 
cities is virtually gagged. With the ex- 
ception of New York, no writer on the 
press dares say a single word, even in the 
mildest way, which reflects upon the per- 
formance of the local symphony or- 
chestra. 

This must exert a baneful 
upon musical progress. 

Another point that I desired to make, 

was, that the musical world should keep 
its eye upon our good friend, Stokowski, 
for the reason that he has the ambition— 
a very worthy one, by the bye—to move 
much higher, and that, some time ago, he 
already took steps with a view to suc- 
ceeding Stransky with the Philharmonic 
in New York, and, if possible, Muck, 
with the Boston Symphony. And, in this 
connection, I said that Mr. Stokowski, 
with consummate tact, had enlisted the 
services of enthusiastic women in his 
behalf, as he has already enlisted the en- 
thusiastie assistance of his charming, 
talented and very ambitious wife, Olga 
Samaroft. 
_ Now, this should not be used against 
him, for the plain reason that it is the 
women who, all over the country, are, 
to-day, the motive force in increasing 
our store of musical knowledge, and cer- 
tainly in arousing an interest in music, 
hot alone through their music clubs, but 
by their energetic, whole-souled support 
of every worthv musical effort. 

lt is the women, you know, who, for 
years, led by Mrs. George R. Sheldon, 
Wife of the then treasurer of the Re- 
Publican National Committee, kept the 
New York Philharmonic up for years. 
Mrs. Sheldon passed from us some time 
ag 
__ lt is the women who are the most en- 
husiastie supporters of opera, concerts, 
recitals, and last, but by no means least, 
nt the women, who, in many of the 
4 s in our own State and through the 
Middle West, South and West, are the 
musical managers, noted for their relia- 
‘ity as well as their honesty in all 
dea ngs, who have brought the highest 


le ° ° e e,° 
“ass of music to their various cities. 


influence 


So that Stokowski is simply wise in — 


his generation when he pays court to the 
women, enlists their sympathies and 
works with them. 

Finally, let me say, that I have a high 
regard for Mr. Stokowski as a musician 
and as a conductor. He has the qualities 
which emphatically make for success, 
namely the good will and respect of his 
orchestra, and the ability to arouse en- 
thusiasm for whatever he undertakes. 

Some of the Philadelphia critics, I 
hear, have been stirred up by what I 
said. Per Che?—I did not reflect upon 
them, but upon the conditions that con- 


trol them! 
* ok ok 


Writing about critics, reminds me that 
Mr. Richard Aldrich, of the New York 
Times, loses no opportunity to slur the 
propaganda that has been made, not 
alone for a more considerate attitude to 
our own singers and players, but more 
especially to our own composers. 

In his last Sunday article, he says: 

“An unusually large number of new 
compositions have been presented by the 
orchestras this season. The American 
composer has been benefited by this ac- 
tivity, and in a natural and wholesome 
way, as the peers of other modern com- 
posers, needing no special devices for 
nursing, coddling or exploiting.” 

That reads very nicely, does it not? 

Now, if the American composer is get- 
ting a better show than he got even three 
years ago, let me ask Mr. Aldrich what 
he has done, personally, to bring this 
about, and let me ask him, also, publicly 
and frankly, whether the American com- 
poser was getting this show even three 
years ago. 

The programs, whether of the sym- 
phonic orchestras or of the recitals, 
don’t show it. 

How, pray, has it come about? 

Mr. Aldrich’s sneer suggests that there 
are certain persons who are “nursing and 
coddling the American composer.” 

This is a deliberate misrepresentation 
of the propaganda that has been made, 
which was not for “nationalism” in art, 
but for “democracy in art.” 

In all that has been written, printed 
or said from the public platform, the 
plea has not been made for the Amer- 
ican, as such; the plea has been made 
that he should not be turned down, even 
when he had merit, because he was an 
American. _Mr. Aldrich knows this just 
as well as I do. 

Being a reactionary and never in sym- 
pathy with anything American in this 
country, being supersaturated with the 
idea that all that is foreign in music 
has merit, he has never done anything to 
help the cause. 

The American composer is coming into 
his own, not because he is an American, 
who is being “nursed and coddled,” but 
because he is beginning to get a hearing 
—and that is all that has ever been 
pleaded for him. Give him or her a hear. 
ing and then let it go “on the merits.” 

To illustrate my contention, let me re- 
fer, as I believe I have done before, to 
the case of Edgar Stillman-Kelley, upon 
whose shoulders many believe the mantle 
of MacDowell has descended. 

When Mr. Kelley had composed his 
splendid New England Symphony, did 
| conductor in this country present it? 

o! 

Did the respectable Mr. Aldrich make 
a plea for it? 

No! 

It was not till Mr. Kelley had taken his 
symphony to Europe and it had been ac- 
claimed in Berlin, Koenigsberg and other 
cities in Germany that it was taken 
up by the conductors in this country and 
produced. 

Does not this prove the whole point 
of the contention that has been made 
through your paper and by its editor, 
that the American composer only needs 
to get a chance to make good, and that 
among his greatest enemies and de- 
tractors are the old, conservative, dried- 
out, played-out, so-called critics on some 
of our great papers, who have antagon- 
ized and sneered at everything and 
everybody in music that bore the name 
“American.” 

* * * 


In your last issue, I notice an article 
on “Music Criticism in Darkest New 
York,” by Dr. P. J. Grant. 

When I read it, I said: 

Et tu Brute! 

Dr. Grant is a brilliant writer, a highly 
educated man of large experience. 

He needs to get out from “Darkest 
New York,” travel around the country, 
as your editor has done, find out not only 
the enormous interest there is in music, 
but the wonderful uplift there is in music, 
and then, I think, he will change his tone 
as well as enlarge his viewpoint. 

Virtually he says that we are still 
lacking in musical knowledge and culture, 
especially contrasted with his dear Ger- 
many. Granted! 

Why? 

Because for years and years we have 
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Giovanni Martinelli of the Metropolitan Opera Co. as “Cavaradossi” in 


“Tosca” has won great favor. 


He looks fierce, but has a most amiable 


disposition and is very much in love—with his young and pretty wife. 





taken into this country millions of 
ignorant, poor but honest peasants from 
the other side, who, outside of their folk- 
songs and dances, knew naught of mu- 
sic. Most of them know a good deal 
more since they have been here. 

If we want to know whether this coun- 
try has made any progress, contrast the 
musical conditions a generation ago with 
what they are to-day, when on a single 
Sunday, we have 35,000 people trying to 
get into the various big auditoriums to 
hear the best class of music. 

To read Dr. Grant’s article, one would 
believe that every boy in Germany whé6é 
smokes a cigarette before he is ten, can 
read a musical score, and that perform- 
ances of the highest excellence are given 
in the German opera houses. 

As a matter of fact, let me tell Dr. 
Grant what I think, in his heart of hearts 
he knows: that while in the way of 
piano playing, in the way of instrumental 
music, Germany deserves the highest 
credit for all she has accomplished, at 
the same time, so far as singing is con- 
cerned, you can hear more rotten, bad 
singing all over Germany than in any 
other place on earth; and, what is worst 
of all, it is heartily enjoyed by the Ger- 
mans. 

Incidentally, let me not forget to say 
that I admit it is due to the Germans 
and other foreigners in this country that 
we have half a dozen symphony orches- 
tras, such as you will not find in France, 
nor in Italy, nor in Russia, nor in Eng- 
land, nor any that are better even in 


Germany. 
- * ” 


As an illustration of our lack of mu- 
sical appreciation and knowledge, Dr. 
Grant brings up the case of the late 
Henry Abbey, as he calls him, though 


his real name was Henry E. Abbey, to 
the effect that when Mr. Abbey was 
dying, he said: 

“They are going to Europe to see 
ruined abbeys; why don’t they come and 
look at me?” 

As a matter of fact, when Mr. Abbey 
ended his last disastrous season at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, his friends 
raised, for his benefit, over $60,000 at the 
final performance. 

That doesn’t look as if our people 
lacked appreciation! 

The trouble with Mr. Abbey was that 
he was not a manager, knew nothing or 
little about music, and when he took the 
management of the Metropolitan, had 
nothing more to his credit than the suc- 
cessful management of some dramatic 
stars, among whom was Lotta, one of 
the most charming of what might be 
called the “singing soubrettes,” who, with 
Maggie Mitchell, had a great vogue years 
ago. 

Abbey, as all those know who knew 
him well, was a gambler in theatrical 
and musical entertainments. He always 
had half a dozen or a dozen strings to 
his bow, to the despair of his partner, the 
late Maurice Grau, and his other part- 
ner, Schoeffel, the proprietor of the Park 
Theater in Boston. 

But Abbey was a most charming, 
genial man, with an exceedingly mag- 
netic personality, and so had hosts of 
friends, who were ready to back him in 
whatever he did. 

One of the results in engaging in too 
many enterprises was, that he generally 
had two or three which made big money, 
three, four or five which about paid ex- 
penses, while the rest lost enough to eat 
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up all the profit of those that did make 
good. 

To show that my statement that he was 
a gambler in enterprises is well founded, 
let me say that with the opera and all 
kinds of stars and other things on his 
hands, he leased Wallack’s new theater 
on Broadway, and, having engaged a 
large company, opened the house with a 
dramatic version of “L’ Abbé Constantin,” 
a single play, with absolutely nothing to 
back it. He staked all on the single 
venture. When the play, which was a 
dramatization of a somewhat charming 
but colorless French novel, did not take, 
he was on his beam ends, and virtually 
had to close the house not long after. 

He lost a fortune in exploiting Lillian 
Russell in opera. 

He paid tremendous sums to great 
artists to keep them out of the market 
for anybody else. I admired and liked 
him, but his ultimate disaster had long 
been foreseen. 

To accuse the American public of be- 
ing the cause of Abbey’s failure and sad 
end is simply to show that you are igno- 
rant of the truth. 


* * * 


So Commissioner of Parks Ward has 
denied what he said to your reporter at 
the time he was interviewed regarding 
the disgraceful curtailment of the al- 
ready small appropriation for music in 
the public parks and on the piers during 
the Summer. 

Ward, you remember, had first sup- 
ported your agitation of the matter; then 
when the New York Evening Journal 
took it up editerially—thanks to that 
great woman, Ella Wheeler Wilcox—he 
was called down by the powers that be, 
and so he denied what he had said to 
the reporter. 

Then the reporter came back at him, 
and not only insisted that the report of 
the interview was correct, but that Com- 
missioner Ward had referred to Borough 
President Marks as perfectly willing to 
appear in public print as favoring a 
larger appropriation fur music for the 
people, yet who was not willing to vote 
for it. Commissioner Ward found it nec- 
essary to deny this also in a formal letter. 

It is sad to think that the experience 
responsible and reliable newspaper men 
have with public officials and politicians 
is that when these take office, they leave 
their manhood behind, as they do their 
old clothes. 

There are several points, however, 
which do not seem to have occurred to 
Commissioner Ward: First, that the 
matters over which he has made an issue 
do not touch the really important fact, 
which cannot be denied or argued away 
—namely that at the very same time 
another public official, the Commissioner 
of Accounts Wallstein, in his annual re- 
port, shows that, with regard to the pub- 
lic expenditures a saving of $3,000,000 
can easily be made by some self-evident 
economies. Controller Prendergast is 
ridiculously trying to “economize” by 
cutting the appropriation for music from 
$75,000 to $30,000. 

The .next point that has evidently es- 
caped Commissioner Ward is, that among 
those who are personally interested in the 
matter, the question of veracity between 
him and the reporter will be decided in 
favor of the reporter, and that the pub- 
lic generally is tired, indeed, disgusted, 
with official denials of what everybody 
knows to be the truth. 

To day even the little newsboy cannot 
be deceived by “official denials.” He is 
apt to say: 

“What are yuh givin’ us?” 
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However, it seems there are going to 
be some concerts for the people, through 
the public spirit of a number of our 
leading citizens, including Mrs. William 
K. Vanderbilt, William Delavan Baldwin, 
Arthur Farwell, Lillian Wald, Miss May- 
nard, and the ubiquitous, ever interested 
Otto H. Kahn. 

There is to be a civic orchestra, and 
the concerts are to be given at Madison 
Square Garden. 

* * x 

A propos of Mr. Kahn, I see that he 
has authorized an official statement to 
the effect that the Directors of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company are going to en- 
ter the manageriai field. 

Personally, | regard this as one of the 
most significant as well as important 
moves of the entire musical season. 

The musical activities in this country 
have been, up to now, in the hands of so- 
called “managers.” A few are honest, 
undeniably capable, and perform their 
functions with credit to themselves and 
profit to those who are connected with 
them. 

But outside of these, there are a num- 
ber who, even if honest, are not very 
capable, and then there are certainly a 
large number who have exploited the pro- 
fession in the most shameless way, and 
whose special prey are ambitious women 
with a little money, ranging from $500 to 
a few thousand dollars. These they have 
robbed with a mercilessness that is al- 
most incredible, though they had to give 
up part of their plunder to the blackmail- 
ing musical papers, in order to secure 
“protection.” 

With the Metropolitan Opera people in 
the field, there is going to be a change. 
Things are going to be better, and cer- 
tainly cleaner, while the American artist 
is going to get a better show—under- 
standing by the word “American,” not 
merely native born, or citizens, but all 
those who are here to earn their bread 
by music. 

If Mr. Kahn had never done anything 
else but put into the field such an organ- 
ization, he would have done more for the 
progress of music in this country, than 
he himself’ has, at present, any idea of. 

But it will need a thoroughly strong, 
capable organization, managed with con- 
summate tact, as well as business ability. 

it will have to be enterprising, and it 
will also have to be backed with suffi- 
cient capital, that it may make itself 
felt, not merely locally, in New York, but 
all over the country. 

If the organization succeeds, the mu- 
sical world, not only of New York, but of 
the United States, will rise up and call 
Otto H. Kahn—“blessed!” 

* * * 

By the time my letter will be in print, 
we shall have the Russian Ballet with us 
again, and the inimitable Nijinsky will 
have appeared with it, as he is already 
on the way here. 

Much prominence is given to the fact 
that he is accompanied by his wife and 
baby. This is evidently to head off any 
inspired young ladies, who may be desir- 
ous of falling down before the man whose 
performance of the “Faun” threw even 
Paris into hysterics. 

We also hear, by cable, from Paris, 
that Kyra, Nijinsky’s child, is being 
brought up on condensed milk, chocolate, 
hot water and gruel and that her mother 
is already beginning to teach the child to 
dance, although she is only nineteen 
months old. 

Heaven help the poor little Russian 
“snookums,” say I. 
* * * 

You know, of course, that there has re- 
cently been a prize fight. That is what 
they said it was, “a fight,” though some 
of the reporters seem to have considered 
that it was a “walk-over” for the cham- 

ion. 

The fight itself did not particularly in- 
terest me. What did interest me was the 
character of the audience, which included 
J. Pierpont Morgan, Reginald Vanderbilt, 
Enrico Caruso, former Secretary of War 
Garrison, Charles F. Murphy, of Tam- 
many Hall; George M. Cohan, Diamond 
Jim Brady, Geraldine Farrar, David 
Belasco, Harry Payne Whitney, Mayor 
Curley, of Boston; John McCormack, 
John Philip Sousa, Allan Pinkerton, 
August Belmont, Theodore P. Shonts, 
Harrison Fisher, Howard C. Christy, 
Judge Morgan J. O’Brien and J. W. Har- 
riman. 

Nothing less than a prize fight could 
have brought that crowd together. 

But, as you notice, dear, sweet 
Geraldine was, as usual, “in it,” and 
maybe there to get “points” for her next 
bout with Enrico in “Carmen.” 

Sweet Geraldine seems determined to 
persevere in her reckless course of shock- 
ing the public. : 

The other night, when her husband, 
Lou Tellegen, appeared in a play, “The 
King of Nowhere,” at the Maxine Elliot 
Theater, she created a sensation. She 
was not in the performance on the stage, 


but she managed “to get into it.” 

So that I may not be accused by her 
friends of saying anything unkindly 
about her, I am going to quote the report 
from the New York Sun: 

“It was Geraldine Farrar, opera star, 
movie actress and bride,” said the Sun, 
‘‘who provided the real entertainment at 
the Maxine Elliott Theater last night on 
the occasion of her husband’s return to 
the stage in ‘A King of Nowhere.’ After 
the second act, Mr. Tellegen came before 
the footlights, and after thanking the 
audience for its evident appreciation of 
the piece, said: 

“*T hope you will pardon me for my 
seeming nervousness in acting this eve- 
ning, but I have a good reason for it. 
It is the first time I have appeared on 
the stage in the presence of my wife,’ 
pointing to a lower stage box, where 
Mme. Farrar sat with. her father and 
mother. 

“All eyes were immediately directed on 
the opera singer and cries of ‘Speech!’ 
rang through the house. But Miss Far- 
rar was prepared for the occasion, and 
instead of acknowledging the applause, 
stole out of the box and slipped behind 
the scenes. In a moment she appeared on 
the stage. Of course, the play came to an 
end then and there. The applause 
drowned everything else. But that 
wasn’t all, as Ralph Herz once said. 

“Not content with this, Miss Farrar 
embraced her husband and kissed him 
rapturously, murmuring a_ gracious 
thanks to the audience the while. Then, 
slipping from his arms, she lightly re- 
turned to her box, while the spectators 
roared with laughter and applause. It 
was with difficulty that the play was re- 
sumed.” 

It seems to me, without any further 
comment, that even Miss Farrar’s most 
devoted friends must be ready to throw 
up their hands. 

I certainly am. 

* * * 

A little party, the other day, were 
lunching together at Delmonico’s; among 
them was Marcella Craft, the American 
prima donna, who, you know, recently 
gave a recital here, and, as you also 
know, was for many years a leading fea- 
ture of the opera houses of Dresden, 
Munich and Berlin. 

Miss Craft was in excellent humor, and 
told a number of good stories, especially 
of her own experiences. ; 

As she put it, she had always been 
“preserved,” even on one occasion, when, 
in the early part of her career, she was 
forced to accept a contract at a low 
figure, so as to keep busy and keep before 
the public. The roof fell in, and, as she 
said, “so I could not fulfill the contract, 
was saved, and got something better to 
do twenty-four hours after, from the 
notoriety.” 

But her best story was as follows: 

“Schumann-Heink,” said she, “was not 
long ago singing in a city out West, and, 
in order to appear, and, at the same time, 
catch a train that night, she had deter- 
mined to use one of the dressing rooms 
in the theater. 

“When she arrived a stagehand showed 
her a small room—with a very small 
entrance. 

“She looked at the entrance and looked 
at the stagehand, who looked at her, and 
then at the entrance. 

“‘Perhaps, Madame,’ said the stage- 
hand, ‘you might get in if you tried it 
sideways.’ 

“ ‘TV jieber Himmel!’ exclaimed the great 
prima donna, ‘Mine goot friend, I haf 
got no sideways!’ ” 

“Now,” said Marcella Craft, “Here 
you have one of the reasons of Schu- 
mann-Heink’s wonderful popularity 
wherever she goes.” 

Never mind what happens, she always 
is good natured. 

Another woman would have gotten into 
a fuss and made a row with the stage- 
hand, who was, naturally, not respon- 
sible that there was not better accommo- 
dation for her. But Schumann-Heink 
took the thing good-naturedly, with the 
result that the story got out, and added 
to the audience, that night, some who 
came not only to hear her sing, but to see 
the woman who had “no sideways.” 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 

P. S.—So Antonio Scotti has been lo- 
cated at Palm Beach, where he has given 
a farewell dinner, and is now again in 
New York, completely restored to health. 

Mes meilleurs salutations! M. 





New York to Hear Reinald Werrenrath 
on April 14 


The New York recital of Reinald Wer- 
renrath, the well-known baritone, will 
be given in A£olian Hall on April 14. 
Mr. Werrenrath’s New York appearance 
has been postponed until this date, owing 
to his tour with Geraldine Farrar, and 
subsequent concert engagements in the 
South and West. 


HEIGHTENED POWER 
IN GRUPPE’S ARI 


’Cellist’s New York Recita 
Reveals His Ripened 
Musicianship 

Paulo Gruppe, the young Dutch ’ce!! 
ist, gave a recital in AXolian Hall, Ney 
York, last Saturday evening. A larg. 
and friendly audience received him wit! 
a great display of warmth. Mr. Grupp 
has grown appreciably as an artist sinc 
he first played here about six years ag 
His performances show great gains i: 
the way of style, authority and breadth 
a riper intelligence and musicianshi; 
He has acquired a considerable degre: 


of technical assurance and developed j 
those qualities of understanding an 
temperament necessary to bring fort! 
successfully the deeper elements of wha 
he essays. 

Mr. Gruppe’s program last week i: 
cluded a Popper piece, a Locatelli Sonata 
the Brahms Sonata in F and works }b 
Lalo, Sinding, Schumann and other 
Some of his best playing was accom 
plished in the first half of Brahms’s gre : 
sonata. Passages of smooth cantilen: 
Mr. Gruppe generally delivers with gov 
and voluminous tone, though over-vigo) 
ous bowing results in a coarsening of it 
quality in certain rapid passages. Bi: 
apart from this and some faults of in 
tonation the young artist gave lary 
cause for satisfaction and confidence in 
his eventual achievements. 

Coenraad v. Bos shared honors wit! 
the ’cellist in the Brahms Sonata and ac 
companied him in the other numbers 0! 
the program with his customary tast: 
and skill. H. F. P. 


DANIEL MAYER IS NOW 
A NEW YORK MANAGER 


London Impresario Establishes Offices 
Here—Prominent Artists Under 
His Direction 


Daniel Mayer of Chatham House, Lon 
don, the English impresario, who is re 
sponsible for the American introduction 
of such eminent artists as Paderewski, 
Elena Gerhardt, Kathleen Parlow 
Mischa Elman, Florence Macbeth and 
Morgan Kingston, and who also co! 
ducted the second tour of Anna Pavlowa 
in conjunction with Max Rabinoff, ha: 
opened New York offices in the Time 
Building, where he will conduct the 
American end of his enterprises himsel! 

Among the stars whom Mr. Mayer wi!! 
manage are Florence Macbeth, the colo! 
atura soprano, who recently appeared 
with the Chicago and Philadelphia Oper» 
Companies; Maud Allan, the dancer, who 
will make a tour of the United States 
and Canada; the Cherniavsky Trio, a 
leading Russian organization; Sybil 
Vane, the “pocket” prima donna of Cov 
ent Garden, who gave her first recita! 
recently in Aolian Hall, and many othe: 
prominent artists. Olga Petrova wi!! 
make a concert tour under his manage 
ment. ; 

Mr. Mayer has had under his directio! 
during his twenty-six years of activity in 
London among others such eminent art 
ists as Paderewski, Elman, Ysaye, Me! 
ba, Jean Gerardy, Emma Eames, Julia 
Culp, Anna Pavlowa, Elena Gerhardt, 
Yvette Guilbert, Florence Macbeth, Edd) 
Brown, Sybil Vane, Maud Allan, Wil: 
fred Douthitt, Sir Herbert Tree, 5!! 
George Alexander, Sir John Hare, Gladys 
Cooper, Ellen Terry, the Irish Players 
and other distinguished dramatic as we! 
as musical artists. 














Leo Ornstein in Grand Rapids Recital 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., March 27.—Le: 
Ornstein, pianist and composer, wa 
heard in recital at the St. Cecelia Auc 
torium last Thursday evening. A variet: 
of opinions was expressed by his aud 
ence on this exponent of modernism, bu 
his own compositions were not receiv’ 
with the delight that his playing of som 
of the classic compositions evoked. 
the Chopin Valse in C Sharp the beaut) 
of the composition was marred by 2! 
overplus of sentimentality. E. Hi. 





Rudolph E. Schirmer Weds Ann Swin 
burne in Oregon 


As MUSICAL AMERICA went to press © 
Wednesday the report reached New Yor 
that Rudolph E. Schirmer, head of th 
publishing firm of G. Schirmer, Inc., ha 
been married to Ann Swinburne, the s 
prano, in Portland, Ore., on March 23. 
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AMERICA WILL.NOT PRODUCE GREAT COMPOSERS 
UNTIL HER SOUL IS STIRRED, SAYS OTTO H. KAHN 














Nation Must Be Awakened as It 
Was in Civil War Before It 
Will Bring Forth Great Figures 
in the Creative Art, Declares 
Chairman of Metropolitan 
Directorate—-Opera Company 
Gives Its Patrons ‘‘ What Is 
Good for Them ”’ 


HY does Gatti-Casazza always look 
\ so solemn? What sort of amuse- 
ent does the “tired business man” 
eally need? Why does not the Amer- 
can singer get a better “chance” at the 
Metropolitan? What do people see in 
Wagner that they should like him so 
much? Why must many subscribers at 
the Metropolitan listen to Wagner’s 
works when they don’t like them? Which 
city has a higher standard—Boston or 
New York? Are Americans an art-lov- 
ing people? Is the Metropolitan 
social or artistic enterprise? Will 
\merica produce really great operatic 
composers? Why do New Yorkers not 
vet more French opera? 

These and many other weighty and 
much-debated questions were answered 
on Wednesday evening, March 22, by 
rank Damrosch and Otto H. Kahn, who 
spoke before the Workers’ Amusement 
Club at its club house in Harlem, New 
York. The first speaker was Dr. Dam- 
rosch, and after he had concluded his 
own address he introduced Mr. Kahn, the 
chairman of the Metropolitan Opera’s 
board of directors. 

In introducing Mr. Kahn, Mr. Dam- 
rosch said that the maintaining of the 
Metropolitan Opera House was a labor 
of love. 


Damrosch’s View of Directorate 


“You think,” said he, “that the mil- 
lionaires back of it are just people with 
great big pockets that are full to the 
brim with gold coin; that their side pock- 
ets are so full of stock certificates that 
they bulge out—that is why they look so 
stout when they walk up Fifth Avenue. 
Now, they could do that, if they wanted 
to—but they do not. They are men who 
realize that while they can have any- 
thing they want in life, there are other 
people who need some of these very 
things themselves. In the first place, 
they give the people who have not a lot 
of money an opportunity to hear good 
opera—and many of these people, if 
there were no Metropolitan Opera House, 
would spend the money on very much 
vorse forms of entertainment, and would 
not realize what music—great music- 
1 do for them. 

‘These directors of the Metropolitan 
pera House say to Society, as this cir- 
is called, ‘We are going to give you 
great opera, if you support it.” And 
they do support it, and they come by the 
thousands, and these little children of 
the rich are uplifted, in spite of them- 
elves—sometimes. They cannot help it, 
if some of them come only to the 

nd act of ‘Tristan,’ when they ought 

ear the first. 

| do not know what the Metropolitan 
pera House would be if it were not for 
Mr. Kahn, because I personally believe 
hat Mr. Kahn is the only one among al! 
the directors who really knows what mu- 

should be and what should be done, 
who is really thoroughly au fait—as 
the Irish say—in matters musical, and 


herefore New York is indebted to Mr. 
Kahn for making possible the marvelous 
pera that it has.” 

Kahn seemed to feel the com- 


e nature of his auditors, for he 
them, at the very beginning, that 
ire all made of the same stuff, the 
feeling, the same aspirations, the 
joys and sorrows. That people 
d think more of the things that unite 
nstead of the things that separate 
hat one of the greatest things that 
e us is our common love of art. 











“Of course,” said Mr. Kahn, “you 
want me to talk about the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Fortunately, there is not 
much to say about it. I say ‘fortunately,’ 
because the best opera house, like the 
best woman, is one about whom there is 
very little to tell. You may have seen 


‘The Great Lover,’ with Mr. Ditrich- 
stein—a very interesting and amusing 
show. But don’t believe that that is how 


things are going on behind the scenes 
at the Metropolitan. 

“It is true the singers are a high- 
strung and temperamental lot of people, 
and sometimes that rehearsals—well, the 
least said about it, the better. But gen- 
erally speaking, things move very 
smoothly at the Metropolitan, with a 
beautiful spirit of co-operation and loy- 
alty, and of pulling together to get the 
best results, from stagehands and chorus 
all the way up to Caruso. 

Hard to Arrange Singers’ Guarantees 

“Tt is no easy task to give to each singer 
his guaranteed number of performances. 
Most of them, when making contracts, 
insist that they must be guaranteed a 
certain number of appearances, usually 
forty appearances a season. It is no 
easy task to give seven different per- 
formances each week. I know it isn’t 
done anywhere else in the world. There 
is no other opera house could do it. 

“It is no easy task to see that each set 
of subscribers gets the regular allotted 
number of Caruso performances, Farrar 
performances, Puccini performances— 
and as few Wagner performances as pos- 
sible. We make them take Wagner per- 
formances. We make them listen to 
things which we, at our institution, think 
they ought to listen to—whether they 
like it or not. 

“Mr. Damrosch referred to the food 
we provide for the rich, when they listen 
to opera. We give them a great deal of 
food they don’t like, and we tell them: 
‘Whether you support opera or not is 
more or less indifferent to us. Our duty 
is to conduct an art institution, and our 
duty is to give the best operatic work, 
whether you like it or do not like it.’” 


Why Gatti Never Smiles 


Mr. Kahn said that Signor Gatti- 
Casazza had a tremendous task before 
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Otto H. Kahn, Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company 


him, and was at his office every day from 
ten in the morning until twelve o’clock 
at night, “looking morose and gloomy, 
with never a_ smile—which helps him 
greatly. It is an excellent mask for an 
impresario to wear, because everybody 
wants something from him, and he must 
wear a forbidding aspect—and he suc- 
ceeds very well doing it.” 

Signor Gatti-Casazza, according to Mr. 
Kahn, works very hard ten, twelve and 
fourteen hours a day, with just time 
enough to snatch a hasty meal. There 
is a steady procession of artists, conduc- 
tors and even artists’ husbands, passing 
in front of him, for cast rehearsals, scenic 
rehearsals, orchestra rehearsals — for 
there are all kinds of rehearsals going 
on all around him, in every available 
nook and corner of the house. 


Hears “Carusos” and “Farrars” Daily 


“In the afternoon, almost every day, 
he hears young girls and young men that 
come to sing for him, both ‘Carusos’ and 
‘Farrars.’” Many of these, said Mr. 
Kahn, are excellent material, but some 
of them are pretty painful to listen to. 

“Let me _ illustrate,” continued Mr. 
Kahn, “what I sometimes have to listen 
to. A little while ago, as I sat in my 
office, the telephone rang. An acquaint- 
ance of mine called me up and said: ‘I 
have discovered the second Caruso! You 
must hear him. He has a _ wonderful 
voice, is a handsome young fellow and I 
want Gatti-Casazza and you to hear him.’ 

“T am very skeptical,” said Mr. Kahn, 
“about future Carusos, and so fight shy 
of them as much as I can. But my 
friend was insistent, and so we set the 
time for hearing this second Caruso. 

“A quarter of an hour later the tele- 
phone rang again, and the same man 
said: 

““Say, about that young man that I 
wanted you to listen to. Well, he is a 
little hunchbacked and not prepossessing 
to look at. Now, I don’t know much 
about voices, but to me the voice does 
not sound very good.’ 

“ ‘What did you mean, then, by telling 
me that he was a handsome young fellow 
and a second Caruso?’ 

“You know,’ said my friend, ‘his 
father is one of my best customers, and 


Mr. Kahn Tells Workers’ Amuse- 
ment Club Why More American 
Singers and More French 
Operas Are Not Heard at the 
Metropolitan—Mr. Gatti’s Sol- 
emnity of Countenance Only a 
Mask—Pain of Hearing Audi- 
tions of “‘Would-be Carusos”’ 


the old fellow was sitting at my tele- 
phone when I spoke to you!’ 


Does Not Consider Opera a Luxury 


“I do not consider opera a luxury. If 
I did, I would not bother with it. We 
have plenty of luxuries. The operatic 
and the dramatic stages have an impor- 
tant and healthy mission and purpose to 
fulfill. 

“For one reason or another, the Amer- 
ican temperament seems to respond to 
music, and particularly operatic music, 
as it does to no other form of art, with 
more intensity, more recognition and 
more direct appeal. It is, for this coun- 
try anyhow, the most deeply moving of 
the arts, and it seems particularly adapt- 
ed to this time and to the temperament 
of this nation.” 

“Opera,” he continued, “appeals to 
the eye, the ear, the heart and the brain 
simultaneously. 

“We all, rich and poor alike, need to 
be taken out, from time to time, out of 
the monotony and drudgery of our daily 
lives. We need psychic change, just as 
much as we need physical change. We 
need to exercise the muscles of our souls, 
just as much as we need to exercise the 
muscles of our bodies. The things with 
which we employ our hours of leisure 
and recreation are of vast importance to 
our development, to our culture and even 
to our happiness.” 

Mr. Kahn decried the craving for sen- 
sation, which, he said, is so very char- 
acteristic of this country and of this 
time. 

He said that some of the restlessness, 
some of the turmoil and even of the 
crime to-day spring, in many instances, 
simply from a desire to get away from 
unrelieved dullness and _ drudgery. 
That art, especially art on the stage, 
did much to satisfy this legitimate de- 
sire for self-expression, and to help peo- 
ple to get away from the dullness and 
monotony of their daily tasks. 


Playing Down to Public Level 

Mr. Kahn said he did not believe it 
was. necessary to play down to the as- 
sumed level of the public and to please 
the “tired business man,” who, it was 
erroneously believed by some of the man- 
agers, must be amused by certain trash. 
Neither was it necessary, said he, to pro- 
duce trash for the tired business woman 
—who, said Mr. Kahn, has as much right 
to be tired and is just as tired as the 
man—only she carries her tiredness off 
better and makes less talk about it. 

“My advice to the managers of 
those organizations with which I have 
been connected has always been ‘Trust 
to the Public. Aim high. The 
higher you aim, the more money you 
are likely to hit’—and I am convinced 
that is true of our New York public, re- 
gardless of what walk of life they move 
in.” 

Wealth, said Mr. Kahn, is only a mat- 
ter of dollars and cents. The poor man 
or woman who used to go to the Cen- 
tury, when that was still in existence, 
and paid twenty-five cents for a gal- 
lery seat, if he or she went there with 
feeling heart, with listening ear, with 
open, seeing eyes, he or she was far 
richer, that evening, than the man or 
woman who sat yawning in the gilded 
box at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Why Is It “O. H.” Kahn? 

“Someone asked me, some time ago,” 
said Mr. Kahn, “whether the ‘O. H.’ in 
my name stood for ‘Opera House.’ I can- 
not give my parents credit for having 
foreseen, at the time I was born, that I 
would be connected, some time, with the 
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Metropolitan Opera House. But I do 
give them credit for having instilled in 
me, from my earliest youth, love of art, 
reverence for art, for having enjoined 
upon me, that whatever my future might 
be, wherever my career might lead me, 
I should never lose that gift, I should al- 
ways treasure and preserve it. I think, 
often, that I have succeeded in main- 
taining the love of art, and the quality 
of being moved and stirred by it, where- 
ever I find and see it.” 

Mr. Kahn thinks that the capacity of 
being able to appreciate art is one of 
the greatest gifts that can be given to 
anyone on his or her way through life, 
one of the richest legacies to inherit, one 
of the most valuable possessions to ac- 
quire. As long as you have that gift, 
preserve it, he urges, for you have a 
treasure that no one can take away from 
you. You have a friendly element that 
will comfort and soothe you in sorrow 
and disappointment, and which will add 
to your enjoyment when you are joyful 
and happy. 

After his address, in answer to vari- 
ous questions, Mr. Kahn said that seven 
years ago the Metropolitan was threat- 
ened with becoming a commercial insti- 
tution by yielding to the demands of 
the public, but they had to fight it, and 
prove to the public that what it wanted 
was wrong. To-day, he said, it is a gen- 
uine, earnest and sincere art institution. 

The Metropolitan, continued Mr. Kahn, 
had been built primarily as a social 
institution and, therefore, while the ac- 
commodations in the boxes and orchestra 
were excellent, those in the upper part 
of the house were not what they should 
be. Therefore, he had urged the building 
of a new house, where there would be 
ample room for the people of moderate 
means who wanted to enjoy opera. 


Metropolitan Not Training School 

When asked by one of the auditors why 
American singers, who are sometimes 
heard on Sunday nights and in small 
parts, are not given more opportunity, 
Mr. Kahn replied: 

“T feel and know that American artists 
at the Metropolitan are getting every 
possible encouragement. If there is any 
difficulty in employing young American 
artists in leading rdéles, it is sometimes 
due to the fact that they are not fit for 
leading roles, though they may think they 
are.’ 

The Metropolitan, said Mr. Kahn, is 
not an institution for beginners. The 
Metropolitan public is not willing to have 
the Metropolitan a school for young 
artists. 

There ought to be, in America, a great 
many opera houses where young Amer- 
ican artists could acquire _ routine, 
skill and stage experience, he said. Then, 
after the artists had acquired these 
things they could come to the Metropol- 
itan with the highest product of operatic 
art. The Metropolitan, as it is now, with 
seven performances a week, has not time 
to school and train beginners. It can 
only give them small parts and slowly, 
very slowly, let them rise to the top. 


Only a Few Rise to Top 

The reason why American artists are 
not as numerous as we would like to 
have them, he continued, is, first, that 
there are only very few artists of any 
nationality that come to the top—Amer- 
icans, Italians, Germans, Austrians, 
Russians. There is only a small body of 
them completely fitted to sing leading 
roles. 

If a beginner comes to the Metropol- 
itan, with a good voice and is not en- 
gaged, it is because at the Metropolitan 
they haven’t time to give schooling and 
training. The beginners should go to the 
smaller houses—if possible in America, 
if not possible in America then in Eu- 
rope—where they will get routine, stage 
experience and training, and then come 
over here. 

It is not necessary to have a great 
reputation to come to the Metropolitan, 
but it is necessary to be a finished art- 





ist, for they haven’t time there to do any 
training, and the public is not the type 
that will put up with unfinished artists. 
They are willing to pay for it, but they 
must have the best. 

America’s Possibilities 

Asked whether he thought America 
could produce great operatic composers, 
and what was necessary to produce them, 
Mr. Kahn replied that Dr. Damrosch was 
better fitted to answer that question, but 
he added: 

“Yes, I think America will produce 
great operatic artists, and will produce 
great artists of all kinds as soon as her 
soul is stirred. 

“America’s soul has not been stirred 
since the Civil War; she has had a rela- 
tively easy, peaceful and uninspired 
time. She has had to solve great indus- 
trial problems, to which the nation’s best 
brains and best efforts have been di- 
rected. The time will come, however, 
when our soul will wake up. It is not 
awake now, though it was awake during 
the Civil War. 

“As a result of that war, even mu- 
sically, America produced, at that time, 
what its soul called for. It- produced 
great marching songs, ‘Marching 
Through Georgia’ and ‘Dixie.’ These are 
as stirring marching songs as have ever 
been produced, except, perhaps, the 
‘Marseillaise.’ 

“We may have great schools and great 
interpreters of art, but will not pro- 
duce great creative art until the nation’s 
soul is stirred to its depth. There is 
hope, however, for we are still very 
young as a nation.” 


Why There Is Little French Opera 


Asked why there was so little French 
opera given at the Metropolitan, Mr. 
Kahn replied that it was because there 
were so few French artists. That it was 
necessary to have French artists to pro- 
duce French opera, rather than a heter- 
ogeneous collection of artists. French, 
he said, is the one language that re- 
quires most exacting study in order to 
enunciate it well. French, as pronounced 
by Italian, German and artists of other 
nationalities, is not what it should be, 
for the French have a school of their own 
and a training of their own. 

The French music seems to be writ- 
ten for their peculiar and particular 
kind of throats—even to the formation of 
their larynx. The only ones, outside of 
the French, thinks Mr. Kahn, who can 
sing French well, are the Americans— 
sometimes Farrar sings French admir- 
ably—and the Poles. But the Italians 
— do it and the Germans cannot 

o it. 

The French produce very few operatic 
artists, and the few that they do produce 
want to live in France. 


A Tale of Two Cities 


In answer to the suggestion that Bos- 
ton has, somehow, managed to produce 
French works, Mr. Kahn said he doubted 


’ whether New York would have been sat- 


isfied with what Boston offered. Besides, 
even in Boston they had produced only 
about half a dozen French works. 

Mr. Kahn asserted that more and more 
French operas would be produced as soon 
as artists could be found who could pre- 
sent them. In fact, the Metropolitan ex- 
pected to produce two or three French 
operas next year. . 

The reason New York did not produce 
as many French operas as Boston did 
was because New York would not be sat- 
isfied with Boston’s standard, for there, 
said Mr. Kahn, they mix languages even 
more than we mix them here. 


Dr. Damrosch’s Remarks 

During Dr. Damrosch’s address, he 
said: “A great many people go to a 
concert and hear music—some of it. 
If it tickles their ear and _ sounds 
pretty, they think they are having a 
nice time, and go home and _ “say 
they had a very pleasant evening—but 
the next morning they don’t know what 
they have been listening to. It all passes 
in one ear and out the other, and yet it 


may have been music, which, had they 
been prepared a little to listen to under- 
standingly, would have given them a deep 
impression to carry home with them, 
which would have been retained. A great 
many people go to the Wagner operas, 
listen to them and think them boresome— 
but then comes a fine tune, a nice big 
flare of brass and cymbals, and they 
say, ‘Isn’t that fine?’ Or they hear the 
‘Prize Song’ and know it, and say ‘Isn’t 
that lovely?’ And then they go to sleep 
again. 
What the Orchestra Says 


“There is a way to listen to the Wag- 
ner operas. If you are bored, it is only 
because you don’t know what the sing- 
ers are saying, and what the orchestra 
is saying. You catch only a few words 
of the singers, and even these words 
you cannot understand, unless you have 
read them before and know them prac- 
tically by heart. 

“You must know that the orchestra is 
telling a wonderful story all the time, 
while the artists are singing. You must 
know the things the orchestra is sayin 
underneath, when it is telling you al 
sorts of wonderful things. 

“For instance, when in ‘Siegfried’ 
Mime, the dwarf, tells Siegfried, ‘You 
are a nice boy,’ the orchestra says, ‘Oh, 
if I only had you, I would make mince- 
meat of you!’ That is what the orches- 
tra is telling you, and you cannot know 
all this unless somebody has pointed it 
out to you, and shown you how Wagner 
has taken certain themes, which have 
been drawn from Mime’s way’ of ex- 
pressing himself, and by putting them 
into the orchestra in certain ways, made 
them tell you various things. The ex- 
ample that I have given you is one out 
of hundreds. 


Inner and Outer Ears 


“If certain themes of the work have 
been explained to you before hearing 
the opera, and you have a little idea be- 
forehand what the composer had in his 
mind, then you listen with the inner ear, 
and not only with the outer ear, and 


bring with you understanding of th. 
work, comprehension and responsivenes: 
which you will surely have, if you hav. 
had this sort of study, this preparation. | 
is not necessary to have this done in .; 
pedantic way. You do not need to hay 
many explanations. You do not want t. 
have any more talk than is absolute), 
necessary to put two and two together. 
“All you need is a hint, and your ow 
imagination, if you have any, will hel; 
you in your comprehension of the work 
If you haven’t any imagination, then al 
the talky-talk in the world isn’t goin; 
to teach it. But imagination and hear 
is what you must bring to the enjoymen 
of any work of art; then you can pick ou: 
by yourselves certain philosophies an: 
see the relation to your own life experi 
ences, for art is related to our inner life, 
and our amusements should present th. 
real things of life.” M. E. 


OKLAHOMA CITY CONCERTS 








Orchestral and Choral Music and Organ 
Recital in Week’s Events 


OKLAHOMA City, March 21.—An en 
joyable and interesting set of concert: 
was offered by the Mraz Orchestra o: 
March 18 and 19 at the Musical Art In 
stitute. This student organization i 
steadily improving in tone and ensemble. 
and Gerald J. Mraz, the director, ha 

roved most able and competent in his 
eadership. The more difficult and tax 
ing numbers offered this month wer 
Overture to “Meistersinger,” Wagner: 
Symphony in C, No. 9; Excerpts from 
“Rosamunde,” Schubert. 

Edwin Vaile McIntyre gave a fourth 
organ recital at the First Baptist Church 
last evening, and again demonstrated hi 
splendid powers both musically and tech 
nically. His program consisted chiefly of 
operatic paraphrases and symphonic ar 
rangements. 

The Oklahoma Chorus, under the com. 
petent directorship of Rowland D. Will 
iams, gave its spring concert in the Mu 
sical Art Institute this evening. C. H. 
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SINGERS ARMED AT POLICE CHORUS REHEARSALS 











\ST fall the idea of a Police Chorus 
in New York came to Commissioner 
\rthur Woods, who promptly called in 
Charles L. Safford, choirmaster at St. 
George’s Church, and asked him if he 
wanted to undertake, without compensa- 
in, the training of a police choir. Mr. 
Safford took twenty-four hours to think 
the matter over, and telephoned his ac- 
eptance. 

[fo date, one hundred and fifty men 
have announced their intention of attend- 
ing the singing classes. They meet in 
the Men’s Club, an independent organi- 

ition in the St. George Memorial 
Building, at 207 East 116th Street, 
through the courtesy of its members, 
every Wednesday from 10 a. m. to noon. 

The policemen come in any kind of 
weather, in uniform or not, and all the 
way from Queens, Brooklyn, Staten Is- 

nd, and the Bronx. They take off their 

ts if they feel they can sing better 
without them. If a patrolman has come 
the heavy boots that he uses on his 
beat, and wishes to cultivate his voice 
vhle wearing slippers, he removes the 
in the rooms of the Men’s Club, 


Choirmaster Charles L. Safford and the Chorus of New York Policemen 





Yet, Although These Choristers Occasionally Wear Revolvers and 
“‘Billies,”? Discord Is Unknown—Serious Music Undertaken by 
New Organization—Conductor Safford Says Work Will Rank 
with That of Other Singing Societies of New York—Concert to 
Be Given Shortly Will Permit Public to Judge Results of Half 


Year’s Training 





puts them beside his chair while hanging 
his coat over the back of it, and stands 
accoutered with a revolver at his belt and 
a “billy” dangling as it may. There are 
a great many revolvers and “billies” in 
plain sight during rehearsal, but Mr. 
Safford has merely to raise his hand to 
quell any discord between the tenors and 
the basses. 


Each Rehearsal Shows Gain 


In a recent interview for the New 
York Times Mr. Safford told of the en- 
thusiasm which the men are bringing to 
their vocal work and the sacrifices which 
some of them make to attend rehearsals. 

“Vocally,” said Mr. Safford, “the ma- 
terial is excellent. The men have ex- 


For one thing, they are 
in splendid health, which is the first 
requisite a singer must have. Now, ina 
male chorus, or any chorus, it is not suf- 
ficient to be able to sing a song. One 
has to be able to sing parts—that is, a 
melody against a melody—to sing in har- 
mony, in other words. I found that some 
of the men did not do that very well, so 
instead of dropping them, I put up a 
blackboard and took up the question of 
singing intervals—interval distance— 
and the men have made great progress in 
that respect at each rehearsal. Each re- 
hearsal has shown a little gain, and the 
chorus as it stands now is nearly ready 
to sing a concert. 
“There has not been 


cellent voices. 


a moment when 


Photo by Press Illustrating Co., N. Y. 


the team-work hasn’t been splendid. The 
morale is excellent and the spirit of 
co-operation superb. I say categorically 
that if the 100 men that I have seen re- 
cruited from all over the city—men com- 
ing from great distances at personal 
sacrifices of comfort and convenience— 
I say that if these 100 men are any crite- 
rion of the force, the city ought to be 
proud of its Police Department. 
Serious Musical Work 

“The Police Chorus is a serious propo- 
sition musically. It is well known that 
a higher degree of harmonious action is 
exacted of a body of singers than of a 
body of instrumentalists. The men have 
welcomed good music. It has not been a 
case of college glee club faking at all. 
The music I have given them has been 
rather of an average between very 
serious male choruses and mere comic 
pieces. For instance, ‘Discovery,’ by 
Grieg, ‘Miller Song,’ by Zéllner, ‘Winter 
Song,’ by Bullard, ‘Stein Song,’ by Bul- 
lard—these will give you an idea of the 
scope of the rehearsals. When the men 
sing in concert—and they are going to 
sing in concert—the aim will be to pre- 
sent a program that will rank with other 
singing societies in New York City.” 





YVETTE GUILBERT RECITAL 





Providence Welcomes French Singer— 
Local Musicians Heard 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 20.—Under 
the local management of Albert M. Stein- 
Mme. Yvette Guilbert, assisted by 
Gresser, violinist, and Ward- 
tephens at the piano, was heard in a 
rt here Thursday evening in the 
auditorium. It was the French 
e’s first appearance in Providence 
her unique art and wonderful in- 
etations were highly appreciated. 
‘hose in the audience without a speak- 
icquaintance with the French lan- 
e were able, through her delicacy, 
- and facial expression, to grasp the 

ng of her songs. 


Miss Gresser played with musicianly 
feeling and with technical excellence, and 
Ward-Stephens won distinction by his ac- 
companiments for both Mme. Guilbert 
and Mme. Gresser. 

A two-pianoforte recital by May At- 
wood and Mrs. Amy Eastwood Fuller, 
both artist pupils of Mme. Avis Bliven- 
Charbonnel, was given in Memorial Hall 
Wednesday evening. Their playing was 
marked with excellent phrasing and per- 
fect sympathy. 

At the Sunday evening concert in the 
Strand Theater, given by Fairman’s Or- 
chestra, Roswell H. Fairman, director, 
the assisting soloists were Mme. Wil- 
helmina Calvert, soprano, and John Dan- 
iels, tenor, both of Boston. 

An enjoyable recital was given Mon- 
day evening at the Academy of the 
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My Favorite Songs 


By GERALDINE FARRAR 


The various numbers have been 
zeal, largely from treasures of song buried or neglected in the 
works of great writers, and are therefore, in many ways, new to the 
Songs from other lands, such as Russia 
and Scandinavia, are also included. 
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Sacred Heart, Elmhurst, by Felix Fox, 
pianist of Boston, who played an inter- 
esting program. 

The MacDowell Club met on Monday 
afternoon at the home of Mrs. John B. 
Mitchell when a program of Scotch and 
Irish music was presented. 

The Saturday Morning Musical Club 
met last week at the residence of Miss 
Ursula Sutcliffe, where an interesting 
paper on “Mendelssohn” was read by 
Anna Burnside and the A Minor Con- 
certo of Schumann played by Anna V. 
Hackett. G. F. H. 


Waldorf Orchestra to Play New Hadley 
Suite at Gala Concert 


The Waldorf-Astoria Orchestra of 
fifty musicians will give a gala concert 
in the Grand Ballroom on Sunday after- 
noon, April 2, with Joseph Knecht, con- 
ductor. Lucy Gates, soprano, will be the 
soloist for this concert and will sing an 
aria from “The Barber of Seville” with 
orchestra and songs with piano. The or- 
chestra will play works of Wagner and 
Tschaikowsky, Victor Herbert’s “Irish 
Rhapsody” and a suite from Henry K. 
Hadley’s “The Atonement of Pan,” 
which will receive its first New York 
performance on this occasion. 


Students at Carlisle Indian School Hear 
Harrisburg Violinist 


YorRK, Pa., March 20.—A program of 
unusual merit was presented by Sara 
Lemer, violinist, of Harrisburg, Pa., in 
a recital before the students at the Car- 
lisle Indian School, at Carlisle. A pro- 
gram of classical compositions was en- 
joyed by an audience of nearly 1000 per- 
sons. Miss Lemer was in excellent form, 
playing with beautiful tone and delicacy, 
G. A. Q, 


WHITE HOUSE MUSICALE 





John Powell, Harry Rowe Shelley and 
Vernon Stiles Appear 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 25.—John 
Powell, pianist and composer; Vernon 
Stiles, tenor, and Harry Rowe Shelley, 
organist-composer, were the soloists at 
the White House musicale on Tuesday, 
March 21. 

_A Chopin Nocturne, two MacDowell 
pieces, a Liszt Rhapsodie and his own 
“Banjo Picker” were played by Mr. Pow- 
ell. Two of Harry Rowe Shelley’s Bal- 
lades, with the composer at the piano, 
and arias from “Pagliacci” and “Les 
Huguenots” comprised Mr. Stiles’s offer- 


ings. Both soloists were warmly ap- 
plauded and received sincere personal 
felicitations from the President and 


members of the household. 

Mr. Stiles will sing on April 1, as solo- 
ist with the Mozart Club in New York, 
and on April 23 with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Denver. 





Heard in 
Worcester 


WORCESTER, MASs., March 24.—Rena 
M. Flardo, a girl who is almost totally 
blind and can read music only through 
the Braille system, gave a-.concert in 
Horticultural Hall, Wednesday night, be- 
fore an audience which filled the hall. 
Miss Flardo has an exceptionally clear 
mezzo-soprano voice, which was trained 
during her three years’ stay at the Per- 
kins Institute for the Blind in Boston. 
Miss Flardo has an exceptionally clear 
by Frances Berkowitz, violinist; Eleanor 
M. Usher, ’cellist; Bertha Muzzy, reader, 
and Gertrude B. Davis, accompanist. The 
concert was a benefit to enable Miss 
Flardo to continue her musical education. 

8. L. W. 


Blind Singer Recital at 
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THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSICAL BUREAU 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 


(Established with the approval ofthe METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY, New York) 


F.C. COPPICUS : 
MAXIMILIAN ELSER, Jr., General Manager EDVVARDL.BERNAYS, Publicity Manager 


ANNOUNCES THAT ENGAGEMENTS 
FOR 


CONCERTS, MUSICALES AND FESTIVALS 


FOR THE FOLLOWING ARTISTS, 
UNDER. ITS EXCLUSIVE MANAGE- 
MENT ARE NOW BEING MADE 


SEASON 1916-17 
AMATO, Baritone ERNEST SCHELLING, 


of the Metropolitan Opera Company, = America’s Own Master Pianist 
in October and May. 


BARRIENTOS, Coloratura 


Soprano | | 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, Engagements for the following Artists of 
in November, December, January the MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERL 


and May. CA (Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, Mrs. E. H. 


KURT, Dramatic Soprano Harriman and Mrs. Willard D. 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, Straight, Directors), are secured by the 
in October, November, April and METROPOLITAN MUSICAL 


May. BUREAU. 


MARTINELLI Loner MAY PETERSON, Soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, Ceera Comin, Pera. - 


in October and May. 





SEMBACH, 7; | 
of the tik ene Company, ROYAL DADMUN, Baritone 


in October, November and May. 


GALLI, Premiere Danseuse 


of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
in September and October. 


THE METROPOLITAN 


DAVID HOCHSTEIN, 
Violinist 


PAUL REIMERS, Tenor 


pegs sag leo SALVATORE DE STEFANO, 
ber and October. Harpist 


The Metropolitan Musical Bureau will give further particulars regarding these and other Met- 
ropolitan artists on request. 


The Metropolitan Musical Bureau places an authoritative Information Service covering the 
musical activities of New York at the free disposal of those requesting it. Correspondence is 
cordially invited. 
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Musical Genius of Children 
Developed in Milwaukee Club 





Unique Organization That Fosters 
Talent in City’s Juvenile Mu- 
sicians—-Low Fees Give Oppor- 
tunities to All Children ofAbility 


7 ILWAUKEE, WIS., March 25.—The 
\ Arion Junior Musical Club, an off- 
hoot of the Arion Musical Club of this 
ty, is one of the most novel musical 
canizations in the United States. Be- 
les doing commendable choral work, 

der the leadership of Dr. Daniel 
»rotheroe, a systematic attempt is being 

ade to cultivate as many soloists in the 

ib as possible by means of recitals, con- 
erts and contests. 

More than three decades ago, in 1880, 
‘he Arion Musical Club, then directed by 
William L. Tomlins, now of Chicago, or- 
vanized what is believed to be the first 
children’s musical club in the world in 
Milwaukee under the auspices of the 
Arions. The children’s work was con- 
ducted successfully for a number of 
years, but when Mr. Tomlins left town 
it was discontinued. 


Membership Has Reached 400 


Four years ago the question of reviv- 
gy the children’s chorus work came up 
again and C. O. Skinrood, one of the 
younger members of the Arion Club was 
chosen by the board of management to 
revive the enterprise. The work was so 
successful that the Arion Junior Musical 
Club has had from 300 to 400 members 
every year. 

Dr. Protheroe gives the children one 
hour’s time each week in an afternoon 
rehearsal. The club is in two divisions, 
the B section for children from eight to 
thirteen years inclusive and the A sec- 
tion for those from fourteen to eighteen 
years inclusive. The B section has nearly 
250 members and the A section almost 
200 members. 

Only selected voices are accepted. Dr. 
Protheroe gives the children most care- 
ful exercises in tone placing, in sight 
reading, the singing of part songs, can- 
etc. At the end of each year the 
tone quality of each child has been im- 
mensely improved and he has mastered a 
large number of songs by Mendelssohn, 
Schubert, and other high class old and 
modern composers. A taste for the very 
best in vocal music is cultivated and an 


~ 
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tats 
Lalas, 


appreciation of the best in music is 
nurtured. 
Medals for Contest Work 
One of the most beneficial activities 


of the Arion Junior Musical Club is the 
contest work in charge of the president 
of the elub, C. O. Skinrood. The best 
volces in the club are selected and Mr. 
Skinrood gives them special training for 
os, duets, trios, small choruses, as well 

in piano for three different grades. 
enty-five boys and girls in the B sec- 
stood the preliminary trials for the 

est soloist in the club. For this year’s 
est six were chosen, five boys and 
and of these, three, Ilsa Weissen- 

, Hilda Sehulz and Charlotte Balzer, 
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Daniel Protheroe, Conductor of Milwau- 
kee Arion Club, Under Whose Leader- 
ship the Juvenile Choral Work Has 
Been Developed 


received gold medals. Later, the three 
gold medal winners entered a_ special 
contest and the best, Ilsa Weissenborn, 
was given a special prize. She therefore 
stands as the choicest singer among 250 
members of this division of the Arion 
Junior Musical Club. 

Twenty-eight high school girls com- 
peted for the solo medals in the A section 
of the Junior club and of these, four sang 
in the contest and two, Esther Markert 
and Alethea Witte, were given gold 
medals. These two girls sang in a later 
program for a special prize and Esther 
Markert won. 


Annual Concert Given 


Besides recitals, operettas and contests 
by members of the Arion Junior Musical 
Club, Mr. Skinrood annually arranges a 
May concert in the Pabst Theater. The 
mass chorus appears and the best soloists 
and special group singers are given an 
opportunity to sing before a large aud- 
ience. These solo opportunities are alter- 
nated among members of the club, usually 
the prize winners in the contest being 
given preference. 

The work of the Arion Junior Musical 
Club is concentrated in Arion Hall, where 
several large downtown halls with pianos 
are conveniently accessible to all parts of 
the city. Here the work of the club is 
carried on every afternoon and evening, 
and often on Saturdays and Sundays. 


Nominal Fee Charged 


This musical instruction is offered to 
the children of Milwaukee at a nominal 
fee, in fact, for less than cost. Mr. Skin- 
rood and his corps of capable assistants 
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are doing this work free of charge and 
this has enabled the work of the Junior 
Musical Club to be conducted for the 
small sum of two dollars a season. The 
fee is primarily designed to give the pro- 
moters of the club full authority over the 
members so that their wants can be met 
without hesitation and according to a 
logical plan. None, therefore, is barred 
from the club because of lack of funds. 
Many worthy children have been placed 
in the club by well to do persons free of 
charge, so that even the nominal fee 
might be eliminated for those who are 
worthy. In many other cases those in 
restricted circumstances are admitted to 
the club free of charge. 
J. E. McC. 





Loyal Phillips Shawe in Providence 
Recital 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 18.—Loyal 


Phillips Shawe, the baritone, gave a 
song recital before the Providence Art 
Club last evening in the Club House, 


with George Pickering as accompanist. 
Mr. Shawe gave an all-English program, 
and for his artistic delivery of it was 
warmly applauded by a large audience. 
In recognition of the day, one of his 


song groups was an interesting list of 
Old Irish songs, which he sang with 


rare charm. 


Norfolk, Conn., Hears Besekirsky and 
Julia Hill 


NORFOLK, CONN., March 20.—The sec- 
ond in the series of concerts being given 
through arrangement with Martha May- 
nard of New York, took place at the 


Village Hall on Thursday evening, March 
16, when Julia Hill, soprano; Wassily 
Besekirsky, violinist, and Elsie Lambe, 
pianist, appeared in a program that was 
heard by a large audience and enthu- 
siastically received. Songs by Lang, 
Franz, Wolf, Massenet, Nevin and Quil- 
ter were charmingly sung by Miss Hill, 
and the -violinist’s offering included the 
Gypsy Airs of Sarasate, and compositions 
of Cui, Arensky and Rachmaninoff. 


Hadley “Legend of Granada” Given in 
Independence, Kan. 


INDEPENDENCE, KAN., March 15.—A 
Community Concert was given on March 
10 by a chorus of ladies voices at the 
First Methodist Church, Independence, 
with Alfred G. Hubach, organist and 
conductor, and Wesley W. Hubach, bari- 
tone, for the benefit of the Visiting Nurse 
Association. Organist Hubach performed 
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three American works, the James H. 
Rogers Concert Overture in B Minor, 
Will C. Macfarlane’s Scotch Fantasia 


and “To Spring,” by H. A. Matthews. 
Part two of the program was devoted to 
Henry Hadley’s “A Legend of Granada,” 
with these soloists: Edith Bideau, so- 
prano; Wesley W. Hubach and Mrs. W. 
H. Love, pianist. 





German Army Officials as Musical 
Examiners 


Louetta Weir, the Berkeley (Cal.) girl 
who has just returned from Germany, 
where she spent three and a half years 
studying music, told a Los Angeles Times 
reporter of how she had to pass a musical 
examination before she could leave the 
country. “It was surprising how well in- 
formed those German officials were on 
music,” she declared. “I had been writ- 
ing to friends and relatives that I was 
going to England, and when I told them 
I had been studying music, but did not 
have my name on any of my pieces, the 
German Officials thought it a clever gag, 
and when I reached the border before en 
tering Holland they were ready for me, 
thinking me a spy. I told them I had a 
lyric soprano voice—and to tangle me up, 
if I had been a spy, they asked me if I 
sang Amneris in ‘Aida,’ which is a con- 
tralto réle, and also asked me if I sang 
‘Madama Butterfly’ and what I sang 
from Schubert; they mentioned any num- 
ber of contralto arias and left no stone 
unturned to discover if I was really a 
musical student. It seemed a terrible 
nuisance then, but now I wouldn’t take 
anything for that experience, as the offi 
cers were as courteous as could be.” 

Considers It the Best 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

It is with great pleasure that I inclose 
check for another year’s subscription te 
your wonderful paper. Too much praise 
cannot be given it. 

Whenever I leave my home to go on 
an engagement, I have it sent after me. 
So, you see, I cannot do without it any 
length of time. 

MusIcAL AMERICA was the first mu- 
sical paper I read when I arrived in this 
country, and while I have read many 
others, I find yours the best. 

With cordial wishes for your 
success, 


future 


MEYER GORODETZER 
Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 18, 1916. 
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RECITAL HONORS FOR 
MARCELLA CRAFT 


Soprano Makes Highly Favorable 
Impression Upon Her 
New York Hearers 


Marcella Craft, compelled several 
weeks ago to postpone her scheduled New 
York recital on account of illness, gave 
it at Aeolian Hall on Thursday afternoon 
of last week. The soprano made her first 
actual concert appearance at the Strauss 
concert of the Philharmonic earlier in 
the season, but inasmuch as she had at 


that time to wrestle with the unvocal ab- 
surdities of “Salomé,” no true estimate 
of her powers could be formed. The 
present occasion may therefore be con- 
sidered her real New York début and, to 
judge by the attitude of her large aud- 
ience, it may be recorded as auspicious. 

Miss Craft, while an operatic artist of 
acknowledged standing, understands per- 
fectly, nevertheless, the essentials of the 
recital platform and is completely sen- 
sitive to the limitations it imposes. Her 
work in this sphere bears the impress of 
ripe intelligence and thorough experi- 
ence. The program offered last week, 
if not musically a model, was yet so con- 
stituted as to set forth in a clear light 
the divers phases of her interpretative 
capacities and her knowledge of styles. 
It began with Gluck’s “O del mio dolce 
ardor” and airs by Scarlatti and Per- 
golesi and offered further Liszt’s “Wieder 
Mécht ich dich begegnen,” Brahms’s 
“Feldeinsamkeit” and “Das Madchen 
Spricht,” some songs by Pfitzner, 
Strauss, Zandonai, Mascagni and an 





American group that included Mac- 
Dowell’s exquisite “Idyll,” Max Hein- 
rich’s “Autumn Eve,” Harold Osborn 
Smith’s “Song in April” and Hadley’s 
“Butterflies.” 

The delivery of these numbers was 
characterized by marked taste, frequent 
charm and true musical perception. Miss 
Craft’s phrasing is always beautiful and 
her expression of the emotional content 
of a song calls into judicious play the 
resources of temperament that she pos- 
sesses. Her conceptions of Brahms’s 
“Feldeinsamkeit,” of the Liszt number, 
of Max Heinrich’s “Autumn Eve” and 
Pfitzner’s “Sonst” call for high praise. 
And in songs of a lighter vein she is as 
successful. The audience tried hard but 
vainly to obtain encores. 

Harold Osborn Smith, who has not 
been heard in New York this season as 
much as he ought to be, played the accom- 
paniments with his usual tastefulness. 
Among those who applauded Miss Craft 
were Margaret Wilson, Pasquale Amato, 
Henry Hadley and George _—. m 





Other critical comments on Miss 
Craft’s recital début in New York: . 


Her voice is of fine quality, showing con- 
siderable power when she calls upon it for 
power.—The Times. 

Songs with a dramatic note she sings with 
considerable expression.—Staats Zeitung. 


Dramatic temperament, intelligence and a 
consummate knowledge of style are her 
greatest assets. Fine insight and poetic 
imagination were shown in every number.— 
The Sun. 

The audience was large and it applauded 
liberally. Few operatic singers have made 
so favorable an impression at a first recital. 
—The Herald. 

Her voice is lyric soprano, which she 
uses with an agreeable command of its re- 
sources.—The Evening Sun. 

Miss Craft’s voice is not large in volume, 
but it carries with rare ease and a floating 
lightness, thanks to fine head resonance.— 
The Globe. 





FRIEDBERG AT INDIANAPOLIS 





Pianist Delights Audience of Club Mem- 
bers—Recitals Numerous 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 23. — Carl 
Friedberg, pianist, appeared before the 
Matinée Musicale Club on March 16, at 
Hollenbeck Hall. A program of Schu- 
mann, Brahms, Beethoven, Chopin and 
Rameau-Godowsky revealed the pianist’s 
genuine artistic qualities and thorough 
understanding of his classic offerings. 
He proved one of the most satisfactory 
pianists heard here. 

An appreciative audience heard the 
recital given at the Odeon Wednesday 
evening, March 18, when Franklin N. 
Taylor presented Asel A. Spellman, so- 
prano, with the assistance of Helena 
Sipe and Lois Carey, pianists, and, as 
accompanist, Mrs. William E. Duthie. 

The musical program at the Sculpture 
Court on Sunday afternoon, March 19, 
was supplied by the McGibney Quartet 
and Karolyn Karl, contralto. 

The program of the Matinée Musicale 
on Wednesday afternoon, March 22, was 
in charge of Mrs. James Ogden. Besides 
the cantata, “The Fate of Princess Kiyo,” 
Henry Hadley, which was excellently 
sung, with solos by Mrs. Leo Rappaport 
and Juliette Robinson, there were a piano 
quartet played by Mrs. Kiser, Mrs. Eden- 
harter, Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Lilly, and 
the “Tallahassee Suite” (Cyril Scott), 
played by Mrs. Gaylord Yost. The ac- 
companists were Mrs. Henry and Mrs. 
Edenharter. 

“La Gioconda” was pleasingly given by 
the Harmonie Club on Monday afternoon, 
March 20, at the Propyleam. oe 


— 


Carl Friedberg Heard in Knoxville Under 
Direction of J. Oscar Miller 





KNOXVILLE, TENN., Mareh 22. — Carl 
Friedberg, the noted pianist, appeared 
here in recital last night under the local 
management of J. Oscar Miller, director 
of music in the First Baptist Church. 

On March 14 a concert was given at 
the church under the direction of Mr. 
Miller. Participating were the church’s 
orchestra, of which Mr. Miller is the di- 
rector; a mixed quartet, comprising Mrs. 
Pace, Mrs. Godwin, Dr. Huffaker and 


Mr. Pickle; Margaret Anderson, so- 
prano; Mr. Miller, baritone; Richard 
Howes, violinist; Frank Nelson, organ- 
ist, and Mrs. J. O. Miller, pianist. Mr. 
Miller gave a recital recently, appearing 
as both baritone and violinist. 





CORINNE PARKER’S DEBUT 





Young Soprano Leaves Dramatic for 
Concert Stage 


Corinne Parker, a young American so- 
prano, made her début at the Ritz-Carl- 
ton Hotel on Tuesday evening, March 21. 
The event could not have taken place 
under more favorable conditions, for a 
large, distinguished audience greeted the 
young singer most cordially. Miss 
Parker, who has evidently studied very 
hard since she decided to forsake the 
drama for music, gave sufficient evidence 
of her training, eyen if she did not sing 
with the poise and confidence of the ma- 
ture recitalist. 

Miss Parker has a voice of pleasing 
quality, is an attractive figure on the 
stage and at times gives a really charm- 
ing interpretation. Her method is a bit 
laborious, due perhaps to too much con- 
centration on the actual tone production. 
One could not help but feel that a more 
natural and free manner would lead to 
better results. Miss Parker’s program 
was well chosen and within the range 
of her powers. She was assisted by Sal- 
vatore de Stefano, who played several 
groups of harp solos and accompanied 
Miss Parker in several songs. 

Miss Parker appeared to good advan- 
tage in three French character chanson- 
ettes, which seemed admirably suited to 
her type of singing. She was liberally 
applauded and recalled many times. 

H. B. 





Mme. Culp and Percy Grainger to 
Appear in Benefit Concert 


For the benefit concert to be given for 
the Wilson Industrial School for Girls, 
on Tuesday afternoon, April 11, at Car- 
negie Hall, Mme. Julia Culp, the eminent 
liedersinger, and Percy Grainger, pian- 
ist-composer, will be the soloists. A large 
number of prominent society women have 
taken boxes for the concert. 


























PRESTON HALL 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


RE-ENGAGED FOR bart ST wey OPERA ASSOCIATION 


“A dramatic soprano voice of remarkable range and sweet- 
ness of quality.’’—Michigan City Dispatch. 


Address: Musical America, 624 Michigan Boul’d. 
*hoto by Mateene, OMoage 


MABEL 


16-1917 


CHICAGO 














GRACE 


NORTHRUP 


SOPRANO 
RECITAL — ORATORIO — CONCERT 





Miss Northrup has been engaged as soloist 
for the third successive season with 
the Arion Society, Providence, R. L, 
Dr. Jules Jordan, conductor, May 2, 1916, 
when the “Damnation of Faust,” by 
Berlioz, will be given, and for the second 
performance of “Jeanne d’Arc’” to be 
given by the New York Oratorio Society, 
oe Koemmenich, conductor, Dec. 6, 
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ELGAR’S MUSIC DRAWS HUGE LONDON AUDIENCE 





Royal Choral Society Sings 
“Dream of Gerontius”’ Inspir- 
ingly—An Elgar Festival in 
Prospect—A New Debussy 
Sonata and a New Quartet for 
Strings—Piano Recitals by 
Hambourg and Moiseiwitsch 


London, Eng., March 6, 1916 


par the most delightful musical 
event of the week was the perform- 
nee of Sir Edward Elgar’s “Dream of 
Gerontius,” given by the Royal Choral 
society in the Albert Hall, which vast 
-uditorium was packed from floor to ceil- 
ng. Sir Frederick Bridge conducted 
with even more than his usual sympathy, 
the choir was in excellent form, despite 
the depleted ranks of the male singers, 
many of whom have gone where duty 
alls, and the solo parts were safe in the 
hands of Muriel Foster, Gervase Elwes 
ind Frederick Ranalow. The two for- 
mer have made the parts of Gerontius 
ind the Soul of Gerontius and the Angel 
peculiarly their own, but have seldom 
sung them more beautifully, and Fred- 


erick Ranalow gave a very fine perform- 
ance of the Priest and the Angel of 
\yony, making the “Proficere”’ especially 
mpressive. 

Thanks to the energy and enthusiasm 
of Mme. Clara Butt, we are to have an 
Elgar or rather a “Gerontius” Festival 
in Queen’s Hall the middle of May, which 
will last one week, “Gerontius” being 
given each day. Mme. Butt will sing the 
Angel, Gervase Elwes Gerontius and the 
Soul of Gerontius, and Robert Radford 
the Priest and the Angel of Agony, but, 
hould it be possible to obtain leave of 
absence from the military authorities, 
Kennerley Rumford and Sein Coates will 
alternate in the respective réles with the 
aforenamed tenor and baritone. The 
London Symphony Orchestra will be en- 
gaged and the Leeds Choir will come up 
in full strength. Mme. Butt has very de- 
cided ideas about the aloofness of the 
Angel and will not stand in the regula- 
tion oratorio row with Gerontius but will 
sing from the center of the chorus at the 
back of the orchestra. The week will 
also see the production of a new Elgar 
work entitled “For the Fallen,” said to 
be an entirely new impression of the 
present struggle. 


A Debussy Sonata 


At the first concert given by Mrs. 
Alfred Hobday and Warwick Evans, the 
place of honor was given to a thoroughly 
interesting sonata by Debussy, which 
was very beautifully played. This was 
the first performance in England of this 
D Minor Sonata for piano and violon- 
cello, which, though it contains a Pro- 
Serenade and Finale, lasts only 
about fifteen minutes in performance. 

[he London String Quartet continues 

its way, though the ominous armlet 
lakes one dread that it may at any 

ment cease to be, or that there may 
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Benno Moiseiwitsch, the Pianist, with His Wife (Daisy Kennedy, the Violinist) 


and Their Baby Son. 


be gaps that cannot easily be so excel- 
lently filled when the nation calls more 
and more of its manhood to the front. 
At the last concert, a Quartet by Waldo 
Warner (which lately won the prize in 
a competition) was played for the first 
time. It is a clever and delightful work 
full of deep musical feeling and it re- 
ceived a perfect performance and the 
greatest applause. The Schumann Piano 
Quartet and a Brahms Quartet com- 
pleted one of the best of their programs. 
Irene Scharrer was the pianist. 


Piano Recitals 


This week sees the opening of recital 
series by two interesting pianists of very 
diverse talents—Mark Hambourg, at 
ffolian Hall, with a Chopin recital and 
the Pole, Benno Moiseiwitsch. The lat- 
ter, who gives the first of his series in 
the same hall, is pictured in the accom- 
panying illustration with his baby son 
and his charming and talented wife, who 
is professionally known as Daisy Ken- 
nedy and is a far-famed violinist. The 
picture was taken by an American in the 
garden of a pretty house they had for 
the summer on Barnes Common, a suburb 
between Ranelagh and Roehampton and 
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The Picture Was Taken at Their Home in England 


a very delightful spot. Benno Moisei- 
witsch has come and conquered profes- 
sionally, and domestically has taken very 
kindly to English home life, even though 
its joys are so much broken into by the 
exigencies put upon him by an adoring 
public. > Be 





“Full Moon Period” 


LONDON, Feb. 19.—‘‘Full moon period” 
is at the moment the bait that concert- 
givers are holding before their patrons, 
as in their opinion the reign of that orb 
is a guarantee of the absence of the 
“Zepp,” and also it is a very material 
light-giver in our darkened streets, so 
that if we do not “dance by the light 
of the moon,” we can at least walk by it. 

A delightful concert was given in the 
Queen’s Hall under the title of a Belgian 
Festival, the great feature being a re- 
markable performance of César Franck’s 
Quintet, for strings and piano, in which 
the performers were headed by Eugen 
Ysaye and Arthur de Greef. 


Dickens in Music 


At the last of Mr. de Lara’s concerts of 
the works of British composers, two 
pieces inspired by Charles Dickens were 
given—a Piano Quartet in three scenes 
from “The Old Curiosity Shop,” by Leo- 
pold Ashton, and a String Quartet, “The 
Pickwick Club,” by Joseph Holbrooke. In 
the former the violin represents Little 
Nell, the ’cello the crooked Quilp and the 
viola Nell’s devoted old grandfather; a 
work of much simple directness that 
should be heard often in the future. 

If, as we hear, British and even Amer- 
ican music is being eagerly listened to in 
Russia, certainly the ever more and more 
loved music of the Slav grows more pop- 
ular in London, and, accordingly, the 
concerts organized by Alys Bateman in 
ZKolian Hall grow in power of attrac- 
tion. The last was advertised as a re- 
cital of songs by M. Bornoff, and, though 
that singer had only two short groups 
on the program, they were well worth 
going to hear, especially a dramatic 
battle-piece by Moussorgsky called “Field 
Marshal Death,” well suited to the char- 
acteristics of both composer and singer— 
a very fine song. 


A Remarkable New Quartet 


At the last concert of. the London 
String Quartet in A£olian Hall a re- 
markable new quartet by J. B. McEwan 
was played for the first time. This was 
“Bagatelle Nugae,” a work of the great- 
est charm, with vivid, if all too brief, pic- 
tures. It passes from the opening La- 
ment all too quickly through the March 
of the Little Folk—Peat Reek a Scher- 
zino, Humoreske to a second slow move- 


ment in The Dhu Lock and Red Murdoch, 
daintily Scottish, but never overdone—a 
very important addition to the library of 
chamber music. Myra Hass was the 
pianist and gave a very fine perform- 
ance in César Franck’s Quintet in F 


Minor. 
In the production in English of 
“Manon Lescaut” at the Shaftesbury 


Theater, the American soprano, Jeanne 
Brola, realized the name part both vo- 
cally and dramatically, the music being 
well suited to her voice, while her marked 
histrionic abilities had every opportunity. 
Maurice D’Oisly sang well as Des 
Grieux, but did not “let himself go” 
enough. We hope to hear the same cast 
again very soon in the new season. 
Bw. T. 





CREATE STATE FEDERATION 





Music Clubs 
Officers Elected 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., March 25.—The or- 
ganization of the Wisconsin Federation 
of Music Clubs, which took place here 
recently, is the outcome of a movement 
instituted two years ago by Mrs. J. Her- 
bert Stapleton of this city. 

Mrs. Stapleton was elected president; 
Mrs. C. E. McLenegan and Charles W. 
Dodge, also of Milwaukee, were chosen 
vice-president and treasurer respectively ; 
other officers are: second vice-president, 
Mrs. Louis Pradt, Wausau; third vice- 
president, Mrs. Charles Gieeson, Mani- 
towoc; fourth vice-president, Mrs. Fred 
Foster, Racine; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. O. W. Hoffman, Waupun; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. J. W. Coates, Wau- 
sau. 

Among the out-of-town guests was 
Mrs. A. J. Ochsner, Chicago, president 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. “Wisconsin Day” was celebrated 
recently with a musicale and breakfast 
at the home of Mrs. Stapleton. Those 
who appeared on the program were Mrs. 
J. F. Mead, reader; Mrs. Ouis Auer, 
soprano, and Mrs. Georgia Hall-Quick, 
pianist. In the afternoon a meeting was 
held in the Milwaukee Art Society gal- 
lery; the meeting was closed with an 
enjoyable program given with artistry 
by the MacDowell Club chorus; F. Olin 
Thompson and Rose Phillips, pianists; 
George Russell, baritone, and Mrs. Hes- 
ter Adams-Nisen, soprano, who were as- 
sisted by Charles W. Dodge and Eolia 
Carpenter, accompanists. 

J. E. McC. 


Wisconsin Organize— 








Is Miss Farrar Setting a New Style for 
Audiences? 


Geraldine Farrar went to see the play, 
“A King of Nowhere,” with its scenes 
laid in the period of King Henry VIII. 
To put herself en rapport with the per- 
sons in the play, one of whom was her 
husband, Lou-Tellegen, Miss Farrar ap- 
peared in her box garbed in the costume 
of the much-married monarch’s time. 
She said it swept her into the spirit of 
the play and made her feel the atmo- 
sphere of the piece as nothing else could 
have done. Why, asks Charles L. Edson 
in the New York Telegraph, isn’t this 
suggestion good for all audiences? Per- 
haps it is the next chapter of the new art 
of the theater. 





Opera Ticket “Scalpers” Cheat 


Music Students 


A correspondent of the New York Sun 
complaining of inability to buy opera 
tickets at the Metropolitan box office, 
while plenty of them are obtainable 
through the “scalpers” at greatly ad- 
vanced rates, declares that “it is wicked 
thus to cheat the thousands of young per- 
sons who come to New York to study 
music out of an opportunity to hear the 
world’s great artists in their favorite 
roles.” 


Says 


Atlantic City Greets Philadelphia Or- 
chestra and Mme. Sundelius 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., March 25.—The 
Brahms Symphony No. 3 and composi- 
tions of Mozart, Max Bruch and Debussy 
were heard at the concert of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra given here on March 
14 and which was greeted by a large 
and highly appreciative audience. Mme. 
Marie Sundelius, soprano, was given an 
enthusiastic welcome in her solo offer- 
ings. 


The following officers of the chorus 
choir of the Third United Brethren 
Church, York, Pa., were recently elected: 
President, Charles Messersmith; secre- 
tary, O. W. Bender; treasurer, Frank 
Trimmer; director, E. L. Bender; assist- 
ant director, Levi Stein; pianist, Emma 
Ackerman; assistant pianist, Mary Fahs; 
librarian, Harry Fehl. 
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THE “CINDERELLA” AMONG THE ARTS 


Where Is the Poor Man’s Music?—Books We Place at His Disposal Free and Museums of Price- 
less Paintings and Sculpture Open Their Doors at His Knock—But Where Can the 
Humble Worshipper of Beethoven and Wagner Turn for Aid and Comfort?—A Study in 





By Dr. P. J. GRANT 


( 














HAVE a young friend. In race and 

religion we are as far apart as the 
poles. He is a Russian and Hebrew; I 
am Irish and Christian. Our friendship 
is founded on our mutual love of music. 
He is a dreamer who loves things beauti- 
ful and never will be rich. In the 
daytime he sells cigars, cigarettes, news- 
papers and ragtime music, and loathes it. 
In the evening in his cold and sordid 
little room, he plays his violin and it is 
heaven! 

He plays well and I love to hear him. 
The soul, the love, the passionate long- 
ing; the adoration of sounds harmonious 
and beautiful, all like an exquisite mantle 
of charity, make mute whatever there 
may be that sins against technique. 

He came here four years ago to escape 
persecution, degredation and slavery. He 
came from a land where liberty was a 
myth, to a land where its flame burns 
ever brightly—and yet—he wants to go 
back! Back to the pogrom, to the perse- 
cution and physical fear that never ends. 
Astounding, is it not? Yet I do not find 
it hard to understand. For there he can 
have the one thing his soul loves most; 
beautiful music. In Moscow where he 
was born, there were opera and sym- 
phony concerts, and great virtuosi came 
from time to time and free tickets were 
plentiful. And if, at times, the latter 


were scarce, a few kopeks brought him 
within the gates of heaven. What if he 
had to sit high up among the gods? Dis- 
tance lends enchantment to music—soft- 
ening and mellowing it. 

In the course of one of our talks we 
discovered a strange coincidence. We had 
both been present at the same concert 
some four years ago, he perched high in 
the topmost gallery; I, in a box, the 
guest of the Baroness de Wogan, the 
hostess of the artists, Nikisch, Kubelik 


and Phadrig Agon. After the concert, 
we went to supper in sumptuous sleighs 
to the famous Strehlna Restaurant out- 
side of Moscow where caviar was as 
plentiful as porridge at a Scotch break- 
fast; where Tzigane-Gypsies sang their 
wild songs and danced their still wilder 
dances. He returned through snow that 
lay knee deep to a supperless bed. To 
me, to-day that concert is a shadowy 
memory; to him a living, breathing 
reality. 

Some days ago I found him down in 
the depths, torn between a desire to cry 
or kick the cigar and cigarette case into 
smithereens and make a bonfire of the 
ragtime. He had been reading the con- 
cert advertisements. There were Elman, 
Gabrilowitsch, Godowsky and a host of 
others and he couldn’t afford the price of 
tickets. In Moscow now but here in 
this land of flaming liberty and a million 
opportunities he asked for only one thing 
and it was denied him. 

We are a nation of illogical contrasts. 


The Fortunate Book-Lover 


If he were a book-lover—there is a 
noble palace at whose gates no sentinel 
stands; where the poor can enter as 
freely as the rich. Up the broad marble 
steps you go, through its beautiful gates, 
into its wondrous entrance-hall. No 
stern court attendant bars your way; no 
bepowdered and goldbraided lackey eyes 
with disapproval your shabby coat, your 
soiled linen, your unpolished shoes—and 
yet you are in the home of the world’s 
immortals, its only aristocracy, the aris- 
tocracy of brains. Smiling attendants 
courteously wait upon you: Whom would 
you care to meet? Poets, philosophers, 
historians, dramatists, travelers, men of 
science, novelists, essayists? They are 
all there and there is not a cent to pay. 

That we are a city of mere money 
grabbers—a people who think only of 
the almighty dollar, the statistics of the 
New York Library amply refute, the 
number of readers who gather there each 
day being double the number of those 
using the British Museum of London or 
the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris. 
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It is a monument, and a worthy one 
raised by the city of New York to the 
intellects of every age, of every land. 
Viewing its vastness and its beauty from 
the windows of MUSICAL AMERICA one 
hesitates to speak of mere dollars and 
cents, but it is necessary for'the sake of 
contrast. It has cost us $9,000,000 and 
I do not think that the voice of one single 
taxpayer has been raised in protest at 
the expenditure of this vast sum. To 
maintain it in a fitting way, millionaires 
and those not millionaires have opened 
their purses freely, gladly and to such an 
extent that it is enabled to disburse nearly 
three-quarters of a million yearly for its 
proper maintenance. For the main- 
tenance, of its forty-five allied branches 
(for the building of which Andrew 
Carnegie donated $5,200,000) the city ap- 
propriates approximately another three- 
quarters of a million; in all, from private 
and public sources, $1,500,000 a year—- 
that we may read! 


Our Museums 


Or again—let us take the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. You have within its 
walls a collection that need not fear com- 
parison with the famous collections of 
Europe. The sculptures of ancient 
Greece; paintings of every school and of 
every land; antiquities from Egypt and 
from Syria; tapestries from Italy, Spain 
and France for which millionaires have 
paid a fabulous price; priceless porcelains 
from China and Japan; medizval armor; 
laces worth their weight in precious 
stones; and again both the millionaire 
and the city have been generous; it is all 
at your disposal and you need not pay a 
cent. And there is the palatial morgue 
on Central Park West. Dead fishes; 
dead simians; extinct birds, insects; 
stuffed animals from every clime. 

We have done all this for literature, 
painting, sculpture and the things that 
are of interest to the lover of nature. 

You love literature. Why should the 
millionaire and the city be generous to 
you and stingy with me, who loves music? 
Why should some unknown Persian poet, 
for whom I do not care a rap, be shel- 
tered within the walls of a palace while 
Beethoven is homeless? Why should the 
mummy of Thet have an Irish valet to 
take care of him while the great ones of 
music have not whereon to lay their 
heads? 

Now when I speak of conditions in 
New York, it is because I am using New 
York as a concrete example. Conditions 
as we find them here are very much the 
same as we find them in Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago and San Francisco. 

I am not good at statistics, but would 
I be very far out if I said that the 
Museum of Art with its priceless col- 
lections, the New York Library with its 
old editions, precious manuscripts, en- 
gravings, etc., the Museum of Natural 
History, the collections of which have 
been gathered from the remotest corners 
of the earth, regardless of cost, represent 
a money value of at least half a billion 
dollars—perhaps twice that sum. Why, 
to buy them would leave John D. Rocke- 
feller almost penniless. Practically all 
these treasures are our very own to enjoy 
when we please and as long as we please. 

I cannot afford books: the millionaire 
and the city are eager and anxious to 
provide me with them. 

Paintings—I haven’t got enough nick- 
els to buy even a spurious Corot, and even 
if I could, the light in my room would 
make it look a splotch. 

Again the millionaire and the city are 
ready to spoil me. 


Where Is the Music? 


But if I want to forget the world and 
its sorrows, steep my soul in a very agony 
of joy that the “Sinfonia Eroica” gives 
me, the millionaire and the city fathers 
frown on me as if I had asked for some- 
thing degenerate and unspeakable. 

For God’s sake, what is the matter 
with music? Is she a flaunting courtesan 
to corrupt my morals? A vampire Car- 
men who will lead me to ruin and sui- 
cide? Or is she a stern goddess who de- 
mands from her worshippers rich clothes 
and bursting pocketbooks?, What is 
there about her so sacred or so profane 
that the great multitude must not know 
her? 

I have found her neither the one nor 


the other in Europe. Why should I fin 
her one or the other here? In Europ. 
she is a fairy godmother beloved of th 
rich and the poor. Here an unspeakab| 
snob or a Cinderella. 

Yes, I know, there are symphony con 
certs! But what if my wages as a book 
keeper do not permit meto enjoy them 
I am also aware that there is opera, bu: 
if I am earning $10 a week as a stenog 
rapher, how often in the season, takin; 
into account the preposterous price 
asked, do you think I can go? And eve, 
if I could afford it, would the bed roc! 
mediocrity I should find there be wort! 
it? 

Virtuosi we have always with us 
Would they dare ask in Europe the price 
they ask here? If they asked even on 
half, they would face empty benches. 

It is all very. well to curse vulga 
vaudeville and froth at the mouth whe: 
ragtime is mentioned. If we are to cur: 
the people of their tastes for these thing 
we must provide them with somethin 
better. 

The root curse of the whole matter | 
the foreign manager. He is there fo 
one purpose only—to cater to the ric! 
The great American public mea: 
nothing to him. No amount of pe: 
suasion can convince me that the ma 
who cannot speak and does not even car: 
to learn the language of the great Ame: 
ican public, who makes his wealth here, 
despises our citizenship, who sits smilin; 
with his hands folded over his ample 
stomach, like a tin Buddha, studying his 
umbilicus, gives a baker’s penny for us, 
our ideals and our longings. 

In Berlin I heard Schuch conduct a: 
orchestra, Gulbranson and D’Andrade 
sing—a noted Dutch violoncellist play 
and all for a quarter! And there was no 
deficit. True I was in the gallery, but 
did that lessen my enjoyment? 


The Cost of Opera 


Take, on the other hand, the case of 
the Chicago Opera Association. <A def 
icit of $170,000 in ten weeks; about 
$3,000 a night; a low estimate of the re 
ceipts would be about $7,000. That is: 
it costs $10,000 to give one night’s opera. 
Estimating the audience at 4000 would 
mean $2.50 a head. 

Do you believe it? Then your bump 
of credulity should have a_ prominent 
place in the Museum of Natural History. 
Kindly remember that the normal artist 
received according to the newspapers $30) 
to $150 a week, and the chorus girl $16 
a. week. If Chicago had opera every 
night for nine months as it ought to have 
—as they have in Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
Munich, Hamburg, etce.—not three 01 
four times a week but every night, wha‘ 
would the deficit be—under foreign man- 
agement? Why near one million dollar: 
Well as they say in Ulster, “There’s more 
ways of chokin’ a dog than givin’ him 
butter.” 

Hamburg, Cologne, Leipsic give 300 to 
400 performances a year and the deficit 
never exceeds $150,000 a year, between 
$400 and $500 a performance. Contras‘ 
that with Chicago’s $3,000 a performance 
—and then make this other contrast. 

In the cities I have named the ordinary 
prices range from $2 to 12% cents. |! 
Chicago from $5 to $1. The receipts 11 
those cities would not be quite one fourth 
of the receipts of Chicago. Think ot 
Chicago’s deficit if European prices had 
prevailed—and—the artists did not eve! 
get European prices. Think of Mr. M 
Cormick suffering such a state of a! 
fairs to exist at his reaper factory! _ 

Cologne with 500,000 has a beautitu 
opera house which cost $2,000,000. New 
York with 6,000,000—well, cast you 
critical, analytical and artistic eye on ou! 
abattoir. 

Mr. Stransky says (see Ad.—L. H 
Journal March) “The American natio! 
should not let its youth slip by withou 
filling the souls of the children wit! 
music.” Quite right. But how many © 
our bookkeepers, stenographers, mecha! 
ics, policemen, firemen, struggling youn: 
lawyers, doctors can afford to fill eith: 
their souls or the souls of their childr 
with music at Philharmonic prices? 
know Mr. Stransky is not to blame, n 
am I blaming him. I am merely cit 
a condition—a contrast. 

I have a dream—Utopian to you, P* 
haps—to me, practical—very practica 
A beautiful palace for our poor litt 
Cinderella, and the fairy prince—a grou 
of altruistic millionaires (please, I 2 
serious) where for a small fee which w 
not strain his purse the man of modera 
means and his wife and children m 
have organ recitals, vocal and inst! 
mental soloists, orchestra concerts 4 
opera. And over its door this inscr 
tion: 

Presented to the Music Loving Peo! 
of New York, freely and gladly by 
Group of its Loyal Citizens. Sic vos! 
vobis. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Adelina Patti Reaches Another Milestone with Her Voice Still ‘‘in Excellent Condition’’ — Rus- 
sian Singers and a Belgian Novelty for the Monte Carlo Season—Police of German City 
Permit Celebrated Violinist to Give a Concert Only “Without the Drum, Small or Big’”— 
Young American Soprano Adding to Her Operatic Experience Down in Cuba—‘“There Is 
No Music Outside of Germany,’’ Declare German Patriots, While French Musicians Dis- 
cuss Whether Wagner Shall Be Given French Hospitality Again After the War, or Not 
—Chopin for Tommy Atkins at the Front 














CEVENTY-THREE years young! This 
S is now Adelina Patti’s official age, 
since a birthday she recently celebrated 
at her Craig-y-nos estate in Wales. And 
it is said that her voice is still in excel- 


lent condition. Lilli Lehmann, deliber- 
ately ignoring the approach of a seven- 
tieth birthday, should find in this re- 
ported fact a fresh stimulus in her ag- 
gressive defiance of toll-exacting Time 
in continuing her concert work as she 
does. 

Commenting on the Baroness Ceder- 
strom’s new milestone, Musical News re- 
calls that in “The Musicians’ Peep- 
Show” Moussorgsky aptly exclaimed, “O, 
Patti, Patti, wonderful Patti!” 


ha without a Caruso to offset the 
spiritual depression of a war-sat- 
urated atmosphere, Director Raoul Guns- 
bourg seems to be going ahead with a 
season of opera at Monte Carlo, as usual. 


This year prominent Russian artists 
from the Imperial Opera at Petrograd 
are engaged and because of them Glinka’s 
“Life for the Czar,’ Tschaikowsky’s 
“Eugen Onegin” and Rubinstein’s “The 
Demon,” all to be sung in Russian, are 
features of the répertoire. 

One novelty is announced and that is 
“La Passion,” by the Belgian composer, 
Albert Dupuis, now a prisoner of war 
in Germany. The libretto is the work of 
Jules Mery and Paul Chandens. Saint- 
Saéns’s “Héléne” and Puccini’s “Ma- 
dama Butterfly” and “La Bohéme” are 
among the works to be repeated from 
other seasons at the Prince of Monaco’s 
opera house de luxe. 

; 2 

NDER existing martial law in Ger- 
many an artist has to obtain spe- 
cial permission from the police before he 
can give a concert. As one result of 
this regulation Vorwdrts has been able 
to extract some food for merriment from 
an experience Willy Burmeister, the wel!- 
known German violinist, had in Mayence 
this winter. When Burmeister’s concert 
in that city was due and permission was 
accordingly applied for this was the text 
of the written police document, signed 
by the chief of the local police, which 

was issued for him: 

“A Permit for Public Entertainment. 

Herr Willy Burmeister is hereby per- 
mitted to give a recital on Dec. 11, 1915, 
at the Frankfurter Hof from 8 to 11 on 
the violin, but without the drum, smail 
or big. The prescribed stamp duty has 
been raised and applied. This permit is 
to be shown at the district police station 
before the commencement of the enter- 
tainment. Only a musical program in 
consonance with the seriousness of the 
time is to be performed.” 

* * * ’ 

[e¥N in Cuba a young American so- 

prano is the bright particular fem- 
nine star of an opera season now in 
progress in the city of Manzanillo. The 
organization is the Silingardi Company 
and the American singer is Meta Red- 
disch. The town may be of minor dimen- 


sion and the company of third or even 
fourth rate, but the engagement is pro- 
viding the American girl with an oppor- 
tunity to keep in fighting trim, operatic- 
ally speaking, and to increase her store 
of useful actual experience, and for this 
there are many operatic war-refugees 
now toasting their heels at their home 
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ITH Felix von Weingartner at the 
helm the Grand Ducal Opera at 
Darmstadt is gradually attaining a more 
distinctive position among Germany’s 


temples of lyric art. Before the present 
season is out it will be able to boast of 
having had two premiéres of new operas, 





Jacques Thibaud Recovering from Injuries in a Military Hosptal 


It is now considered probable that Jacques Thibaud, the French violinist, who is serving with 
the French army, will be able to receive a leave of absence early next season that will 


permit him to make another American tour. 


He was injured in an automobile accident 


some weeks ago while on duty at the front, but his injuries were not so severe as was 
supposed at the time and he made a rapid recovery 


firesides in this country who will doubt- 
less envy her. 

But, incidentally, Miss Reddisch is 
making herself very popular with her 
Cuban public. She sang Lucia the other 
night, and the Manzanillo Orto presented 
her with a marvelous bouquet of Span- 
ish adjectives in praise of her singing 
as “a glory of lyric art,” of her “radi- 
ant natural beauty” and her skill as an 
actress. The Edgardo of the perform- 
ance was one Esciarretti. 


for, not content with having given the 
first performance anywhere of Director 
Weingartner’s “Dame Kobold,” in Feb- 
ruary, it is to bring out Dr. Otto Neit- 
zel’s new opera, “Der Richter von Ka- 
schau,” as well in the near future. 
Then for next season two more world 
premiéres are projected. If the present 
intentions materialize, Siegfried Wag- 
ner’s latest opera, bearing the flamboyant 
title “Sun-Flames,” will have its intro- 
duction to the public at the Darmstadt 


house, as will also Julius Bittner’s “H6l- 
lisch Gold.’ 

As for “Dame Kobold,” it now seems 
probable that the Weingartner novelty 
will have a hearing in Berlin before the 
end of the season. The Deutsches Opera- 
house in Charlottenburg has it and Wal- 
demar Wendland’s “Der Schneider von 
Arta” under consideration as enlivening 
novelties for the last weeks of the opera 
year in the German capital. 

* *” * 


R. WALFORD DAVIES, one of the 
most distinguished of English mu- 
sicians, has discovered that ragtime is 
really only the result of an active hu- 


man mind playing around an obvious 
tune and making it a little less obvious. 

He has been spending much time at 
Aldershot of late training soldiers in 
choral singing and he admits that some 
of the syncopations evolved by the sol- 
diers are beyond his comprehension and 
elude him, though the soldiers, he notes, 
understand them. 

* * * 


HETHER Wagner is to be or not to 

be in the French music world 

again when the war is over is the ques- 
tion that seems to be uppermost in the 


minds of many of the French musicians. 
The Renaissance has been gleaning the 
opinions of eminent Frenchmen identi- 
fied with the country’s musical life as to 
whether it will be advisable to restore 
Wagner’s music to its old place in the 
opera and concert répertoires, and the 
general consensus of opinion proves to 
be that “a decent interval,” at least, 
should elapse before this is done, in view 
of Wagner’s being so close to our own 
time. 

M. Gailhard, erstwhile manager of the 
Opéra, maintains that Wagner’s music 
dramas should not be staged again until 
the feelings of righteous hatred have ab- 
solutely died away. “Let us leave Wag- 
ner alone,” he urges, “until all the hor- 
rors of to-day have become veiled mem- 
ories of the past, and let us think of our 
own composers, a magnificent bevy of 
whom is even now forming.” 

The first part of this declaration is 
equivalent, Musical News fears, to post- 
poning the resuscitation of Wagner in 
France to the Greek Kalends, “while, 
with all respect to M. Gailhard, it strikes 
us with regard to the second part that 
France is of all countries the one where 
it is least needed. France does not 
neglect her native composers in favor 
of foreigners, and her Chauvinistic ten- 
dencies in this respect have certainly had 
something to do with the fact that while 
French music may have a character of 
its own, it can hardly be said to have 
achieved outstanding greatness.” 

Jacques Rouché, the present director 
of the Opéra, contends that nothing can 
efface Wagner’s glory for long, and that 
it will be no more possible to banish him 
from France than it is to banish Bach, 
Beethoven and Mozart. 

M. Rodin holds somewhat similar 
views. He argues that “Wagner is a bit 
too close to us for everyone to consent 
to hear his music immedately after the 
war,” but “Beethoven has long since 
passed away, and in any case his work 
is too sublime for anyone to think of ex- 
claiming against it.” 

Consistent in the attitude he has main- 
tained ever since the war-storm broke, 
Camille Saint-Saéns will have nothing to 
do with the Bayreuth master’s music on 
the ground that its beauty is so tremen- 
dous it obliterates its defects, and that 
young musicians unable to imitate the 
former will assimilate the latter, thus 
risking the loss to French music of its 
special characteristics, viz., regularity, 
clarity and taste. At the same time, he 
is apparently afraid that it will not be 
possible to ban Wagner’s music forever. 

But, after all, the man who hits the 
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nail most accurately on the head is An- 
dré Messager. The composer of “Véron- 
ique” and conductor-in-chief of the 
Opera says tersely, “Get on with the war 
it will be time enough to think of Wag- 
ner afterward.” 
a ok ok 
LL damning with faint praise on rec- 
ord by whomsoever perpetrated is 
surely out-damned by a London writer’s 
classification of an unfortunate Italian 


violinist who recently played in the Eng- 
lish metropolis. The Pall Mall Gazette's 
critic branded him as “a consciously con- 
scientious violinist”! What could he 
have said that would have been more 
effectually stifling? He might just as 
well have said, ‘He means well.” 

: = 
SPECIALLY fervent among _ the 

hopes expressed by ultra-patriotic 
Germans is the one that after the war 
they will hear no more foreign music, 
according to the London Daily Chronicle. 
It seems that a writer in the Deutsche 
Tages-Zeitung has been expressing his 
amazement that the country which pro- 
duced and still loves Beethoven, Bach, 
Brahms and Schumann should con- 
descend to express indebtedness to the 
musicians of any other country in the 
world... 

“Germany is the ‘Land of Music,’ and 
outside Germany there is no music.” 
England receives unmerciful castigation. 
It is the country of “absolute artistic in- 
fertility,’ and its musical abjectness is 
only evidence of its attitude toward all 
“inward kultur.” 

If France is worthy at all of mention 
it is only in so far as her composers have 
been successful in imitating German mod- 
els. There are no Italian composers 
There is Tschaikowsky for Russia, but 
his music is not Russian, and what is 
good in it has been written under undis- 
guised German influences. Belgium has 
no composers, and Serbia and Monte- 
negro in their artistic activities “are 
even below England.” 

Obviously, there is only one thing for 
the so-called composers of England, 
France, Italy, Russia and Belgium to 
do, and that is to go and learn a trade 
before it is too late. 

. es 
XTRAORDINARY revelations are 
made from time to time of the fa- 

vorite personal possessions that soldiers 
ordered to the front manage to carry 
about with them. And now we hear of 
some Tommies—they must have been 
pianists in peace times 
on having their Chopin with them when 
ordered to Gallipoli. The story is told 
in a letter received from an English cor- 
poral who was at Gallipoli, but now 
writes from “somewhere in Egypt.” 
Quite casually he makes the point that 
war effectually knocks the poetry out 
of music. 

“Talk about pertinacious musicians!” 











he writes. “Some London Terriers 
(Royal Fusiliers) carried Chopin’s 
Studies and Nocturnes all round Gal- 


who insisted up-. 


lipoli with them. They were down at 


Helles. It is screamingly aes | in its 
way, Gallipoli being such a_ hopeless 
place. They play very well, too, but, like 


myself, suffer grievously from enforced 
lack of practice. It was quite like old 
times having a whack at the G Flat 
Study. Musical memory is a queer thing, 
much safer than a ‘prose’ memory. I 
could, to my own intense astonishment, 
run right through the first Ballade of 
Chopin without a falter, yet all my 
poetry has ‘gone West’ absolutely.” 
ok K 1K 

T was really in answer to an appeal 

made by Isidore de Lara a few 
months ago for “stronger characteriza- 
tion” in music and the suggestion he 
appended that the master works of liter- 
ature might prove a source of inspira- 
tion to British composers that the recent 


outbreak of “Pickwickian music,” chron- ° 


icled at the time, occurred in London. It 
was generally conceded that of those 
who promptly fell upon Charles Dickens 
for inspiration in his inimitable char- 
acters Joseph Holbrooke was the most 
successful in his “Pickwick Club” quar- 
tet for strings. 

Reviewing this new work, the London 
Times admitted being somewhat hazy 
about the characterization of the Fat 
Boy and Sam Weller, but “we made sure 
of ‘the dignity of Pickwick’ because it 
was represented by four notes from the 
National Anthem. The same idea oc- 
curred to Debussy when he wrote his 
piano prelude, ‘Hommage a Pickwick.’ 
Strange this coincidence of great minds! 
There was also some bustling about In 
scale passages of whole tones, but most 
of the texture suggested the more posi- 
tive manner of Richard Strauss. How- 
ever, there were two tunes, ‘The Banks 
of Allen Water’ and ‘Ivy Green,’ to as- 
sure us that the work was true British 
born, and so the audience accepted it in 
a spirit of patriotic resignation.” 


* * * 

FIRST performance of René Fan- 
A chois’s “La Forét Sacrée” and a 
musical tableau entitled “Sainte-Russie,” 
in which the choir of the Russian Church 
in Paris and the chorus of the Opera 
joined, were the outstanding features ot 
a matinée performance given at the 
Paris Opéra a few weeks ago for the 
benefit of destitute artists of the lyric 
and dramatic stage. It was arranged by 
the French Society of Authors. 

J. L. H. 





John Miller Soloist With Malek Chorus 
at Grand Rapids; Mich. 


GRAND Rapips, MicH.; March 25.—One 
of the pleasing musical events of last 
month was the concert given by the 
Malek Choral Society, William Beard, 
conductor, with John B. Miller of Chi- 
cago as soloist. The Coleridge-Taylor 
cantata, “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” 
was splendidly sung by Mr. Miller and 
chorus, the former also giving a group 
of American songs by Horsman, Mrs. 
Beach and Edwin Schneider, the latter 
composer’s song, “One Gave Me a Rose” 
having been dedicated to Mr. Miller. 
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Well to the Fore of 
Brilliant Pianists is 


JOHN 


POWELL 


Whose Achieve- 
ments This Season 
Have Established 
Him More Firmly 
Than Ever in Pronounced Public Favor 


JOHN POWELL Has All the Qualities Essen- 
tial to a Truly Great Artist—Sound Musician- 
ship, Splendid Technique, and an Ingratiating 
Personality 





As a Composer He has Won Honors No Less 
Marked Than as an Executant 


THE FOLLOWING BRIEF EXCERPTS ARE TYPICAL OF 
THE CRITICAL PRAISE ACCORDED HIM IN NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON, IN EACH OF WHICH CITIES HE HAS GIVEN 
THREE HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL RECITALS SINCE NO- 
VEMBER: 


“John Powell is one of the few American musicians who possess 
not only fine musical judgment but also temperament in a high 


degree.’"—New York Herald. 
x x 


“John Powell, who has demonstrated his equipment and under- 
standing frequently, was heard in recital yesterday. The Chopin 
pieces were greeted with unmistakable enthusiasm. And _ this 
enthusiasm Mr. Powell deserved, for he is a young pianist who 
makes his youth count.’,-—New York Tribune. 


x 


“That his playing has a decided appeal was evident by the 
shouts of approval that followed his final programme number, to 
which he added two encores. The same commendable qualities 
that marked his previous playing, his excellent finger technique, 
his skilful pedal work, his agreeable tone and his knowledge of 
tone coloring were again present.".—New York World. 


x x 


“There were displayed technical skill, sensitiveness backed 
by virility and intellectual poise in taste, rich resources in tone, 
coloring and a never-failing sense of correct rhythm. Mr. Powell 
was heard by a large audience that manifested warm approval.’’— 


New York Sun. 
x xX 


“Mr. Powell was treated like an old favorite. The attention he 
received, and the applause, would have been flattering even to a 
veteran virtuoso. But he richly deserved the tribute, so strongly 
stamped was his performance with poetical feeling and technical 
brilliancy.’"-—Boston Journal. 


x x 


“Mr. Powell is a pianist to be respected and admired. He has 
a fine musical spirit, a truly artistic nature. The simplicity and 
the modesty of the man enlarge the pleasure of hearing the 
musician-virtuoso.'’"—Boston Herald. 


x x 


“Mr. Powell is a stimulating interpreter. He has a fine 
technic which he uses subserviently. He has a command of colors 
and of moods. Sensing the poetic character of Schumann yester- 
day, he gave the flavor of intimate understanding to these nature 
pictures.'’'—Boston Globe. 


x 


“This was Mr. Powell's second Boston recital. The rapidly 
growing interest in his performance indicates great popularity for 
him in the future. Within classic boundaries he is at his best, 
for his ample technic is the servant of interpretative powers of a 
high order. Virtuosity is not displayed for its own sake, but is 
subordinated to the spirit and motive of the composition. In 
short, Powell is an artist, not a prestidigitateur.’"—Boston Journal. 
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SAVANNAH SINGERS 
IN WORTHY PROGRAM 


Philharmonic Club of Women’s 
Voices Makes Successful 
Initial Appearance 





SAVANNAH, GA., March 18.—The Phil- 
harmonic Club made its initial appear- 
ance in a delightful concert at Lawton 
Memorial. The club is composed of some 
of the prominent women singers of the 
city, most of whom hold church positions. 
The membership is limited to twenty, 
and the club is under the direction of 
Arthur B. Jennings, Jr. The Club was 
assisted by Mrs. Frank W. Spencer, con- 
tralto, and Cecil Davis, accompanist, and 
the following program was given: 
Dutchman’’), 
Cigarette Girls (“Car- 

Club; “When | 
“War!” J. H. 
“Good 
Etude 
Cecil 


Spinning Song _ (“Flying 
Wagner; Chorus of 
men’), Bizet, Philharmonic 
Awake,” Ellen Wright, and 
Rogers, Mrs. Frank W. Spencer ; 
Night,” Goldberg, Philharmonic Club ; 
and Nocturne (C Minor), Chopin, 
Davis; “Lift Thine Eyes” (“Elijah”), Men- 
delssohn, and “List! The Cherubic Host 
(“Holy City’), Gaul, Soprano Obbligato, Mrs. 
Arthur B. Jennings, Jr.; “Ave Maria, 
Brahms. 


The choruses were notable for their 
beauty of tone, the delicate shading from 
softest to fullest tone being most effec- 
tively done. The solo work of Mrs. 
Spencer added much to the program, and 
her full rich contralto was greatly en- 
joyed. She was accompanied artistically 
by Helen Manning. Cecil Davis contrib- 
uted two lovely Chopin numbers, besides 
acting as accompanist for the chorus. 
The proceeds were given to the Asso- 
ciated Charities. 

The membership of the Philharmonic 
Club is as follows: Director, Arthur B. 
Jennings; accompanist, Cecil Davis; 
Mrs. William Meyers, president; Mrs. 
Marmaduke Floyd, secretary; Mrs. W. 
H. Teasdale, treasurer and librarian; 
Mmes. W. T. Beckham, H. E. Critten- 
den, William Edwards, Worth Hanks, 
Warren Ingram, Arthur Jennings, J. 
de BruynKops, Sidney McCandless, Jr., 
S. F. Smith, Fred Slater, Misses Edith 
Burnham, Nora Edmonston, Helen Man- 
ning, Ellen Morgan, Lalaeh Stillwell, 
Minnie Wood. 

E. S. Roberts, organist and choir- 
master of St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
is giving special music at the Sunday 
evening services during Lent. The reg- 
ular double quartet has been augmented 
for the occasions. Barnby’s “Rebeckah” 
has been given, and Maunder’s “Olivet 
and Calvary” is in preparation. Large 
congregations prove the interest in and 
appreciation of this good music. 


m=. &- 








JEAN COOPER 


CONTRALTO 


New York Herald: ‘‘Incidental solos 
were sung by Jean Cooper, a contralto with 
a rich, full voice and a smooth, even style of 
singing. Her were short, but she 
sang them most effectively.’’ 
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ARTHUR FOOTE 


the eminent pianist and composer, 
writes to Allen Spencer in regard 
to the Bach Album: 


Dear Mr. Spencer: 

Your album is a wonder—you must have 
dug things out It is edited after my own 
heart. Thank you for it. 

ARTHUR FOOTE. 

Boston, December, 1915. 
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Harpist as Well as Poet 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
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The Famous Writer, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, at Her Harp, 





Playing the Opening 


Bars of Her Charming Song, “The Dance of the Elves,” While Eleanor Patter- 
son, Noted American Contralto, Prepares to Sing 


HE accompanying picture will prove 
of interest to many, since it is not 
generally known that the gifted poet, 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, is a musician and 


composer as well. 
The photograph was taken several 
months ago at Mrs. Wilcox’s charming 


home, Short Beach, Conn., while she was 
rehearsing for a concert to be given at 
New Haven a few days later. On this 
occasion Mrs. Wilcox contributed sev- 
eral harp solos, besides playing a number 
of accompaniments for the American 
contralto, Eleanor Patterson, who san 
several of Mrs. Wilcox’s own composi- 
tions, prominent among which was the 
delightful “Dance of the Elves,” espe- 
cially arranged for harp and voice. 
Mrs. Wilcox is a great lover of music 


and devotes several hours of careful 
study each day to the harp, which she 
thinks is poetry supreme when in com- 
bination with the rich, warm tones of 
the contralto voice. Mrs. Wilcox, aside 
from her busy life as writer and poet, 
has a keen interest in all things musical, 
adding much to it as an art, inspiration- 
ally, and through actual work. 

Miss Patterson appeared in recital at 
the home of Mrs. Wilcox somewhat over 
a year ago, at which time she made a 
wonderful impression on both Mrs. Wil- 
cox and the large audience assembled. 
Mrs. Wilcox had heard the singer’s un- 
usual voice a short time previous at the 
Hotel Astor in New York City and was 
struck with its remarkable beauty and 
expressiveness. Since then the contralto 
has been a warm favorite of the gifted 
writer. 





ITHACA HEARS NOTED ARTISTS 


Mme. Nielsen and Gabrilowitsch Delight 
Cornell Audience 


IrHaca, N. Y., March 21.—Alice Niel- 
sen, soprano, and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
pianist, with Harold Fix, accompanist, 
gave a concert under the auspices of the 
Department of Music at Cornell Univer- 
sity, this evening, before a large and 
enthusiastic audience. Miss Nielsen’s 
numbers included: 


“Spirit Flower,’ Campbell-Tipton; “Will 0’ 
the Wisp,’ Spross; “But Lately in Dance I 
ISmbraced Her,” Arensky; “Fairy Pipers,” 
Brewer; “An Open Secret,” Woodman; “Si 
mes vers avaient des ailes,”’ Hahn; ‘Mando- 
line,’ Debussy; ‘“Fileuse,’ from “Gwendo 
line,’ Chabrier; “Ouvre tes ‘yeux  bleus,’’ 
Massenet : “Die Lorelei,’’ Liszt; ‘“Verge- 
bliches Stindchen,”’ grahms;: ‘“‘Wiegenlied,”’ 
grahms: “‘Komm lass uns spielen, du her 
ziges Kind,” Bleichmann; and “Un bel di,” 
from “Madama Butterfly.” 


Mr. Gabrilowitsch played these works: 


Appassionata, fJeethoven; Chopin 
Nocturne in G Major, a 
Valse in C Sharp Minor and Polonaise in A 
Flat Major; Grieg group, consisting of Noc- 
turne, “Butterfly” and “Spring,” and “Shep 
herd’s Hey,’ Percy Grainger 


Sonata 
group, including 


Miss Nielsen was in perfect voice and 
did herself full justice. Both she and 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch were recalled many 
times and added encores to the printed 
program. 

Following her recent success in Boston, 


Miss Nielsen will give another recital in 

that city April 6. She was also heard in 

concert in Springfield, Mass., early in 

March. 

Friedheim to Return to New York Con- 
cert Stage in Liszt Recital 


Arthur Friedheim, who has been ab- 
sent from the United States for four 
years, will make his reappearance on the 
concert platform at A®olian Hall, New 
York, in a recital on Monday afternoon, 
April 3. On this occasion Mr. Fried- 
heim, who has achieved widespread fame 
as a Liszt interpreter, will break away 
from the traditional form of piano re 
cital by making comments on “Liszt as 
He Is Not Known” during his recital. 
It is claimed that Friedheim’s long asso- 
ciation with Liszt enabled him to know 
him better than any other living man. 











ST. CECILIA CLUB 
A VIRTUOSO CHORUS 


Victor Harris’s Singers Present 
Taxing Program with 
Fine Results 


That the St. Cecilia Club of New York 
is a virtuoso chorus was proven anew 
in its concert under Victor Harris on 
March 21 at the Waldorf-Astoria. The 
program was a most exacting one, and 
the mere memorizing of it by Mr. Harris 
and his conducting of it without a score 
was in itself a feat. Further, the chorus 
sang under his inspiring leadership with 
a beauty of tone, finish and perfection 
of detail that was admirable. 

Three first performances marked the 
occasion, one being that of Deems Tay 
lor’s “May Eve,” composed for the St. 
Cecilia. This poetic work is extremely 
taxing, and the chorus encompassed its 
difficulties completely, gaining a beautiful 
effect with the “Over the Hill” theme. 
Another “first time’ was the hearing of 
Edward Horsmann’s arrangement for 
women’s voices of his popular song, “The 
Bird of the Wilderness,’ which he had 
made for the St. Cecilia. This number 
takes on new beauties as a choral work, 


for the various elements in the piano 
accompaniment to the song are given 
to the different voices with telling re- 


sults, building up a glowing web of color. 

Kurther, the number has a stirring cli- 
max, and should be a_ favorite with 
choral organizations. It was sung beau- 
tifully. A Pastoral of G. von Holst was 
also given for the first time. 

_ Nothing more lovely was offered dur 
ing the evening than the singing of the 
Lucien G. Chaffin arrangement of Grieg’s 
“Ein Schwan,” which was re-demanded. 
The “Ave, O Maria” of Riccardo Zan 
donai was sung devotionally and inspir 
ingly. 

Further American works that were 
given artistically were Arthur Foote’s 
“The Gateway of Ispahan” and David 
Stanley Smith’s “The Four Winds” and 
“The Zincali.” Charles Gilbert Spross 
at the piano and Louis R. Dressler at 
the organ supported the club most ca- 
pably. 

Percy Grainger was the admired solo 
ist, arousing enthusiasm with his author- 
itative performances of Grieg works and 
his rhythmic buoyancy in his own com- 
positions, of which he added the Mock 
Morris Dance as an extra. In his honor 
the club revived as an extra program 
number his enormously difficult “Christ- 
mas Day,” sung in the previous concert. 

K. S. C. 


Rochester, N. Y., Club President Resigns 
Office 


James E. Furlong, the Rochester local 
manager, informs MUSICAL AMERICA in 
a letter that Mrs. S. L. Ettenheimer, 
president of the Tuesday Musicale Club 
of that city, has tendered her resignation, 
to take effect at the annual meeting of 
the association in April. It has been cus- 
tomary for the club presidents to stay 
in office two or more years, but Mrs. 
Ettenheimer wishes to conclude her du- 
ties as president at the end of her first 
year. 


Plainfield, N. J., Hears Musurgia Club 
Concert 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., March 25.—The 
Musurgia Sixteen gave a most delightful 
concert on Wednesday evening, March 
22, as a benefit for the Charity Organ 
ization Society. A large audience in the 
High School Auditorium heard the same 
program which the club has given so suc- 
cessfully at Columbia University and the 
Brooklyn Institute recently. The pro 
gram was popular and included several 
glees and old-time songs. Incidental 
solos were given by J. McKinley Rose, 
Miss Crosby and J. Erskine, the prograin 
concluding with the “Interrupted Sere- 
nade,” by Mr. White, Mr. Trench and 
Mr. Thomas. 
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PHILADELPHIA HEARS «‘BARBER” WELL SUNG 





Thirteenth of Metropolitan Com- 
pany’s Appearances—Strong 
Concert Attractions 


Bureau of Musical America, 
34 South Seventeenth Street, 
Philadelphia, March 27, 1916. 


HE presentation of “The Barber of 
Seville” at the local Metropolitan 

last Tuesday evening brought to Phila- 
delphia for the second time the Spanish 
prima donna, Maria Barrientos, who 
made her first appearance here a few 
weeks ago in the title réle of “Lucia di 
Lammermoor.” The performance of this 


week was the thirteenth and next to the 
last of the series by the Metropolitan 
company of New York, and in addition to 
Mme. Barrientos the cast included Giu- 
seppe De Luca in the title réle, Giacomo 
Damacco, Adamo Didur, Pompilio Mala- 
testa and Marie Mattfeld, with Bavagn- 
oli as conductor. The part of Rosina 
was acted with charming vivacity by 
Mme. Barrientos, while vocally she was 
even more successful than in the Doni- 
zetti opera. Mr. De Luca was quite in 
the spirit of the part of the sportive 
barber and his rich baritone tones were 
used with notable facility particularly in 
the admirably rendered “Largo al Fac- 
totum” aria. Mr. Malatesta showed abil- 
ity as a buffo as the susceptible old Bar- 
tolo; Mr. Damacco made a handsome 
Count and sang acceptably, although 
neither his voice nor his use of it seemed 
to make a deep impression, and Mr. 
Didur was an entirely successful substi- 
tute for De Segurola, who was ill, as 
Basilio. Mme. Mattfeld gave evidence 
of her versatility in a clever comic im- 
personation of the old duenna, Berta, in 
direct contrast to her portrayal of the 
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.table ovations. 


mischievous boy in “Hansel und Gretel” 
a week previously. 

Fritz Kreisler was heard in his sec- 
ond recital of the season at the Academy 
of Music last Tuesday afternoon, play- 
ing before an audience which not only 
occupied all of the seats, but as many 
chairs as could be placed on the stage. 
It may truthfully be said that in the 
program he presented and the manner 
in which he interpreted it the great. vio- 
linist never gave more pleasure or satis- 
faction to a Philadelphia audience. His 
playing, in fact, seemed in the way of 
beauty of tone, authority and facile exe- 
cution, to be the very perfection of violin 
music. 

The Orpheus Quartet repeated its cos- 
tume presentation of the song cycle, “In 
a Persian Garden,” which was given at 
the Little Theater several weeks ago, in 
the ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford on 
Tuesday evening, the proceeds going to 
benefit the Oncologic Hospital. The beau- 
tiful Liza Lehmann music was well sung, 
in solo, duet, trio and ensemble, by Edna 
Harwood Baugher, soprano; Mabelle Ad- 


dison, contralto; Nicholas Douty, tenor,’ 


and Donald Redding, baritone, Mr. Douty 
having replaced Henry Merriken as a 
member of the quartet. Preceding the 
song cycle, a short discellaneous program 
was given by Dorothy Johnstone Baseler, 
the harpist, and Jacob Garber, a violinist 
of marked ability. Ellis Clark Ham- 
mann was the piano accompaniment, do- 
ing his part as usual with admirable skill 
and sympathy. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the Russian pian- 
ist, and Clara Clemens (Mrs. Gabrilo- 
witsch), contralto, were the artists of 
one of the most successful recitals of the 
season, given under the auspices of the 
Matinée Musical Club, in the Bellevue- 
Stratford last evening. The brilliant tech- 
nical ability of the pianist and the poetic 
idealization which makes his playing al- 
ways delightful won him a series of veri- 
This appreciation was 
shared by Mme. Gabrilowitsch, whose 
sympathetic contralto, particularly pleas- 
ing in its rich lower tones, was used with 
good effect in two groups of lieder, the 
second including her husband’s “Ich 
Stand gelehnet an den Mast.” After 
this group, “Ye Banks and Braes 0’ 
Bonny Doon” was expressively sung as 
an encore. The accompaniments to the 
songs were played by Mr. Gabrilowitsch. 
The recital was followed by a reception, 
with Mrs. Frederick W. Abbott, the pres- 
ident, prominent officials and members 
of the Matinée Musical Club, and several 
well-known musicians, in the receiving 
line. 

An excellent musical program was 
presented at the twenty-fifth annual re- 
union of Welsh people, in the auditorium 
of the Scottish Rite Building last eve- 
ning. The augmented chorus choir from 
the First Welsh Presbyterian Church, 
under the direction of Edith Myfanwy 
Morgan, sang several numbers with good 
tone and Welsh airs were admirably sung 
by two choruses, one of women’s and one 
of men’s voices. A quartet by Susan 
Johns Mills, soprano; Sallie Evans, con- 
tralto; William Toomey, tenor. and Idwal 
Lewis, bass, was much appreciated, as 
was a'so a tenor solo from Parry opera, 
“Blodwen” by John E. Jones, and a duet 
from the same opera by Mr. Jones and 
Mrs. Mills, the latter the possessor of 
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an unusually beautiful voice of pure so- 
prano quality. The singing of “Men of 
Harlech” and “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” by chorus and audience, was the 
enthusiastic finale of the program. 

The Schmidt String Quartet gave the 
second of its chamber music recitals at 
the Little Theater last evening. The 
members of the quartet—Emil F. 
Schmidt, Louis Angeloty, Emil Hahn and 
William A. Schmidt—are artists of dis- 
tinction, all members of the Philadelphia 
Orchéstra, and their playing shows the 
qualities essential to effective ensemble 
playing. The program last evening in- 
cluded ,.music by Mozart, Grieg, De- 
bussy and Dvorak. The assisting artists 
were Marcel Tabuteau, first oboe player 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, and Jo- 
seph W. Clarke, pianist. 

ARTHUR L. TUBBS. 





MME. MORRILL’S MUSICALE 





Second in Series Features Duet from 
“Merry Wives of Windsor” 


The second of Mrs. Laura E. Morrill’s 
Musicales was given at the: Majestic Ho- 
tel, New York, on .Thursday evening, 
March 23, and was attended by a large 
audience. An interesting feature of the 
concert, and a timely contribution to the 
Shakespeare tercentenary celebration 
was the “Letter Duet” from Nicolai’s 
“Merry Wives of Windsor,” sung in cos- 
tume by Winifred Mason and Louise Du- 
val, with Charles Gilbert Spross at the 
piano. The duet was charmingly given. 
Mr. Spross, who was the accompanist of 
the evening, played his own “Song With- 
out Words” and a difficult arrangement 
of the “Fledermaus” waltz as solos. 

Grace Nott and Claribel Harris were 
heard in a duet, Rubinstein’s “Lied des 
Voéglein,” while Claribel Harris sang as 
solo “Alla Stella Confidente,” with a vio- 
lin obbligato by Margaret Whitaker. 
Mrs. Mason sang the “Shadow Song” 
from Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah” with bril- 
liance and excellent phrasing. Clarence 
Bawden, tenor, sang a sacred number of 
Harry Rowe Shelley, “My Heart’s Coun- 
try” of John Alden Carpenter and two 
songs of Campbell-Tipton. Ellen Tastrom 
was heard in a “Gioconda” aria and 
Schneider’s “Rain Song,” and Emily 
Coyle rounded out a goodly program by 
singing songs of Rogers and —— 





Costume Recital by Lilian Heyward and 
Elizabeth Newbold 


Lilian Heyward, the soprano, appeared 
in joint recital with Elizabeth Newbold, 
contralto, on March 18, in the home of 
Dr. and Mrs. Bainbridge, New York. 
Arias from “Madama Butterfly” and 
“Aida” were sung, the soloists appear- 
ing costume. 


SOPRANO AND PIANIST 
IN AN HOUR OF MUSIC 


Nina Varesa and George Copeland Give 
Pleasure to Their Hearers in 
Unusual Program 


Another of Mme. Varesa’s unique en- 
tertainments known as “Une Heure de 
Musique” was given at the Princess The- 
ater, New York, on Tuesday afternoon, 
March 21. The artists were Mme. Nina 
Varesa, soprano, and George Copeland, 
the pianist. They presented an _inter- 
esting and unusual program, which read 
as follows: 

“La statue de Zarskoye Selo,’’ Cui; “In- 
térieur,”’ Moussorgsky ; “‘Romance,” Rimsky- 
Korsakow; “Aux bords du Don,’’ Moussorg- 
sky, Nina Varésa. Valse, Nocturne, Valse 
and Etude, Chopin, George Copeland. 
“Aupres de cette grotte sombre,” “Crois mon 
conseil chére Climéne’”’ and “Je tremble en 
voyant ton visage,’ Debussy, Nina Varésa. 
“Orientale,” Amani; ‘“Prélude,’”” Rachmani- 
noff; ‘‘Les fées sont d’exquises danseuses,”’ 





Debussy; ‘“Malaguefia,” Albeniz; ‘‘Recuer- 
dos,” Grozlez, George Copeland. Two 
“Chants populaires de l’Espagne,’ Nina 


Varésa. 


Mme. Varesa sang the Russian, French 
and Spanish groups with a fine sense of 
the inner meanings of the songs. Her 
diction is remarkably clear, and she is 
particularly happy in weaving about a 
song the desired atmosphere. There is 
a soothing, melancholy note in Mme. 
Varesa’s voice that seems in perfect 
keeping with the type of work that she 
undertakes to interpret. In some of the 
songs she accompanied herself on the 
guitar. 

Mr. Copeland’s playing is familiar to 
New York concert-goers. It is brilliant, 
musicianly and refined to the point where 
there does not seem to be a shade of color 
that he cannot express. .His Chopin 
playing was enthusiastically applauded, 
and the Spanish numbers of Albeniz and 
Grovlez won him an ovation. Mr. Cope- 
land supplied the accompaniments for 


Mme. Varesa in most artistic fashion. 
H. B. 





All Musicians Should Be Grateful 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Inclosed you will find check for an- 
other year’s subscription to your paper, 
which, in my estimation, is the best of its 
kind published. All musicians should be, 
and are, grateful to you for your untir- 
ing efforts in their behalf. 

Please accept my personal thanks and 
best wishes for your future success. 

Most sincerely, 
CARRIE NEWBURGH JACKSON. 

Ashtabula, Ohio, March 9, 1916. 





London’s largest concert hall, the A! 
bert Hall, where many popular-price con- 
certs are given, has a deficit of $15,000 
left over from last year. 
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PHILHARMONIC ENDS 
ITS LOCAL SEASON 


Wagner, Beethoven and Liszt in 
Conductor Stransky’s Con- 
cluding Programs 





The Philharmonic brought its New 
York season to a close with a “request” 
program last Sunday afternoon. There 
was no soloist, nor was outside assistance 
needed to crowd Carnegie Hall to its ca- 
pacity at the final Thursday evening and 
Friday matinée concerts, when the or- 
chestra devoted its energies entirely to 
Wagner. Local music-lovers, with all 
their abundance of Wagnerian de- 


lights both at the opera and in the con- 
concert halls during the year, have still 
plenty of appetite left for further minis- 
trations of the same kind. The Philhar- 
monic has given three or four other Wag- 
nerian programs this season and still it 
was found necessary at the Thursday 
night affair to display the “all seats sold” 
placard. 

It was a thoroughly enjoyable con- 
cert, the program including the “Flying 
Dutchman” and ‘“Meistersinger” over- 
tures, the “Siegfried Idyll,” “Good Fri- 
day* Spell,” “Waldweben,” “Tannhauser 
Bacchanale,” “Entrance of the Gods into 
Walhalla,” “Lohengrin” Prelude and 
“Tristan” Prelude and “Liebestod.” All 
this has been done so often by the Phil- 
harmonic that details may be spared, 
save to mention that Mr. Stransky never 
conducted the celestial “Siegfried Idyll” 
with more tenderness and poetic appreci- 
ation. The orchestra gave him an en- 
thusiastic and well deserved fanfare at 
the close of the concert. 

It would be interesting if Mr. Stransky 
were on one of his Wegner programs next 
season, to let us hear the famous “Cen- 
tennial March” which Wagner wrote to 
order for the Philadelphia Exposition in 
1876. It is one of his admittedly inferior 
works—he himself said that the best 
thing about it was the $5,000 it brought 
him—but it would make an interesting 
curiosity. Besides it would add zest to 
the Philharmonic’s Wagnerian offerings 
which at present are somewhat deficient 
in variety. Another work useful for 
such a purpose would be the early writ- 
ten C Major Symphony. 

The Sunday afternoon “requests” were 
all levied upon the three Pulitzer favor- 
ites, Beethoven being represented by the 
“Coriolanus” Overture and Fifth Sym- 
phony, Liszt by the “Tasso” and Wagner 
with the “Parsifal’” Prelude and Finale 
and the Overture to “Tannhauser.” l- 
though the weather strongly invited to 
open-air pursuits rather than the pleas- 
ures of concertgoing, it was again found 
necessary to disappoint certain would-he 
ticket purchasers, as no nook or cranny 
of the hall remained unoccupied. 

The performances of the various num- 
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bers deserved all the enthusiasm they 
elicited. Mr. Stransky’s reading of the 
symphony, if not the most militant and 
radical known to local music-lovers, nev- 
ertheless ranks among the most eloquent 
and best contrived to be heard anywhere 
to-day. His “Tasso”? remains, of course, 
without a peer. He would be a great 
conductor on the strength of this tone 
poem alone. And on the execution there- 
of the Philharmonic could justifiably base 
its claim to pre-eminence! Last Sunday’s 
audience was roused to demonstrations 
after the thrilling final climax, and in 
its applause might be read the popular 
answer to certain silly individuals who 
profess’ to find the public pleased that 
Mr. Stransky limits himself strictly to 
two or three Liszt works a year. 

An heroically sonorous rendering of 
the “Tannhauser” Overture provided a 
ringing close to the year’s vocal activ- 
ities of the Philharmonic. A huge wreath 
and flowers were handed Mr. Stransky 
after the Beethoven symphony, while at 
the close of the afternoon the orchestra 
sounded a fanfare. ms. F. F. 





Pianist Nigob and Shanna Cumming 
Appear in Brooklyn Concert 


Eugene Nigob, the Russian pianist, 
assisted by Mme. Shanna Cumming, 
evoked a generous share of appreciation 
in a finely given program at the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music, on March 10. 
Mme. Cumming presented her part of the 
program with gratifying results. 





Alma Leslie, soprano, and Robert Louis 
Barron, violinist, were heard in recital 
in the Fine Arts Building, Chicago, 
March 13. 
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Ballet Russe Given Brilliant 
Audiences for Washington 
Performances 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Serge de Diaghi- 
leff’s Ballet Russe has taken the Wash- 
ington public by storm. Its pantomime, 
unusual themes, odd costumes, gorgeous 
settings, and wonderful music have made 
a lasting impression. There were but 
three performances, March 23, 24 and 
25, arranged by the local manager, T. 
Arthur Smith. The scheduled perform- 
ances were as follows: 

“Cleopatre,” ‘La Spectre De 
4a Rose,” “Soleil De Nuit,” “Carnaval.” 
Friday—‘‘Les Sylphides,” ‘“L’Aprés§ Midi 
D’un Faune,” “Prince Igor,” “Scheherazade.” 
Saturday—‘“La Princess Enchantée,” ‘“Cleo- 


patre,”’ “L’Aprés Midi D’un Faune,” “Car- 
naval.” 


Thursday 


The work of the soloists was superb 
and the ensemble of the chorus was 
equally as fine. The music by an or- 
chestra of seventy was in keeping with 
the magnificence of the performance. 

Social and official Washington turned 
out en masse to pay homage to the Rus- 
sian Ballet. The President and Mrs. 
Wilson lead the box-holders, their en- 
trance on the first night being heralded 
by the orchestra playing “The Star 
Spangled Banner” as the entire audience 
rose and applauded. They had as their 
guests Mrs. William H. Bolling, Bertha 
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3olling and Miss Bones. Among the 
other box-holders were the Brazilian Am- 
bassador and Mme. de Gama, the Rus- 
sian Ambassador and Mme. Bakhmeteff, 
Mme. Hauge, Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas 
Longworth, Mr. and Mrs. Perry Belmont, 
Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, Mrs. Slater, Mrs. 
Richard Townsend, the Spanish Ambas- 
sador and Mme. Riano, Mrs. Beale, Vis- 
count and Viscountess de Sibour, and 
others of the diplomatic and official 
circles. In the audience were Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarence Wilson, Admiral and Mrs. 
Glover, Admiral and Mrs. Southerland, 
Dr. and Mrs. Francis Hagner, Justice 
and Mrs. Pitney, Senator and Mrs. Wads- 
worth. 

On Thursday evening the wearing of 
Russian head dress by many of the 
women in the audience, in anticipation 
of the Russian ball for the relief of the 


Russian soldiers, which followed that 
performance, lent a_ picturesqueness 
wholly unexpected. W. H. 





Interests the Students 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 
Your interesting paper gives our stu- 
dents here the greatest pleasure and de- 


light. With anxiety we await its arrival 
every Saturday. Wish you the greatest 
success. 


FRED KocH. 
State Normal School, 
Charleston, Ill., March 21, 1916. 
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Friday, April 7 - - 


Wed. Mat., April 5 Cleopatre 
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Scheherazade 


Sat. Mat., April 8 
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HE behavior of the Scala audiences 
which in the past has been so severe 

and intolerant has to a certain extent 
within a few years become more lenient 
and easy. This is also true of the 


critics. It would have been impossible 
to keep the the- 
ater going if con- 
ditions had not 
changed. One 
must understand 
an Italian audi- 
ence to appreciate 
how sharply its 
behavior con- 
trasts with that 
of Anglo - Saxon 
opera -goers. In 
Italy the listeners 
often give expres- 
sion to their feel- 
ings in a brutally 
frank and incon- 
siderate fashion. 
To the Italians 
the admission 
price carries with 
it the right not 
only to applaud, but likewise to hiss and 
give vent to one’s feelings of disapproval. 
This, naturally enough, has often given 
rise to scenes bordering on riots, and, to 
make matters worse, the critics wind up 
by finishing the unhappy artist the fol- 
lowing morning. 

All this has changed, however, and 
at the present day it may be said that 
the artists fear the audiences of the 
smaller cities, like Parma, Ferrara, 
Brescia and others, more than those of 
Milan. It is almost incredible what de- 
mands the public there sometimes makes. 
During the past season at one of the 
most brilliant performances at the Met- 
ropolitan a visitor who had spent the 
greater part of his life at Parma re- 
marked: “Of the seven soloists only 
three could have succeeded at our opera 
house, and even these would have had to 
sing differently, or they would have been 
unpleasantly reminded of their short- 
comings by a chorus of hisses.” 

The fact is that over there even the 
most consummate artist has to fight 
anew for his reputation at every per- 
formance. It is common gossip that at 
Turin Adelina Patti was hissed off the 
stage, because of some slight, perhaps 
only momentary, indisposition when she 
failed to take a certain high note. The 
audiences insist there that they have 
the right to “have the goods delivered.” 
lf a high salaried singer is indisposed 
he should not appear. 





Maurice Halperson 


Stormy Opera Nights 


It was a rumpus like this that caused 
\rturo Toscanini to leave the Scala for 
three years during the régime of Gatti- 
Casazza. The event took place during 
the second act of the “Masked Ball,” 
when Zenatello, the tenor, had just fin- 
ished the famous “E scherzo o follia,” 
in which Riccardo seeks to mock the 
prophecies of the gypsy. It seems that 
a part of the audience demanded a repe- 
tition of this aria, while others were 
opposed, when they noticed that Maestro 
loscanini was growing restless. The 
demonstration lasted for a few minutes 
ind grew in violence, until Toscanini, 
ontrary to his custom, conceded the en- 
‘ore. As soon, however, as the act was 
ompleted, he left the theater and refused 
to finish the performance, necessitating 
the calling in of a substitute. He could 
not be persuaded to continue at the Opera 
House and Gatti-Casazza had to engage 
Campanini and then Mugnone as first 
onductors. One may imagine, what epi- 
thets the enraged maestro hurled at the 
heads of the public during this fight. 

lhe famous tenor, Francesco Tamagno, 
had a bad experience in a performance 

f Verdi’s “Otello” at the Massimo in 
Palermo, when he refused to repeat the 
utery “miseria mia,” which he had sung 
with great power and wonderful effect. 
The audience insisted and howled and 
hissed, until the singer, angry and spite- 
ful, seemed to consent, but sang, instead 
of “miseria mia” (“my distress”), the 


words, “miseria vostra’”’ (“your dis- 
tress”). Immediately a scene of the 





wildest excitement ensued. The whole 
audience rose up, gesticulating and howl- 
ing, and cast at the world renowned art- 
ist the vilest epithets. It was only with 
the greatest difficulty that the manage- 
ment was able to restore peace. On the 
following day Tamagno publicly apol- 
ogized in the newspapers; had he not 
done so it is certain that he would never 
have been permitted to appear in Paler- 
mo again. 

It is also interesting to note a similar 
affair which I witnessed in 1911 in the 
Costanzi Theater in Rome during a per- 
formance of Puccini’s “The Girl of the 
Golden West.” The tenor, Bassi, had 
sung his Romance in the last act and 
the galleries demanded a_ repetition. 
Here, again, Arturo Toscanini was con- 
ducting and he continued without taking 
notice of the interruption. Again a wild 
storm arose, that grew from second to 
second in fierceness, as the conductor 
refused to be influenced by it, until final- 
ly some of the most excited ones went 
so far as to attempt to unscrew the red 
exit light and showed a disposition to 
throw this at the conductor’s head. At 
last the police interfered. But the Ro- 
mance was not repeated. 

Such outbreaks of temper may appear 
strange to us, but the people of the South 
of Europe are naturally very excitable, 
and everything concerning an opera per- 
formance seems to them of grave im- 
portance. To watch such an audience re- 
minds one of the stormy sea; one may 
really be struck with fear at one of those 
outbreaks. 


Ballet Enthusiasts 


Scala audiences always have fostered 
the ballet, for which they have had great 
affection. This is more or less true, in 
fact, of all Italian audiences. Italy has, 
in her own estimation, placed this art 
upon the very highest pedestal. The 
ballet premiéres have been considered 
achievements of the greatest importance 
at Milan. The dancers are immensely 
popular, often rivalling the most famous 
prima donnas in public favor, and the 
adventures of the lesser quadrille-danc- 
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ers are made the topic of conversation 
by the habitués of the opera at their 
clubs and convivial meetings. Outside 
Italy there is only Russia that has devel- 
oped a similar tenderness for the ballet. 

I still remember with what holy or un- 
holy zeal and burning interest these hab- 
itues (a good many of overripe matur- 
ity) used to witness these ballet per- 
formances—each was in his seat, even if 
the ballet was being given for the twen- 
tieth time, and if the Prima Ballerina 
succeeded in doing a new step or wheel- 
ing about in some novel way, their faces 
would brighten, or even a tear of admir- 
ation would sparkle in their eyes. These 
bon viveurs, moreover, were real encyclo- 
pedias of the noble science of dancing. 
From them I learned the basic difference 
between a “brisé,” a “coupé” or a 
“changé,” and that this premiére would 
make only twenty-five “rondes de jambe” 
while her predecessor had reached the 


enormous number of thirty-four. The 
present one, however, possessed a better 
“portamento” and her “battements” were 
as sparkling as a glass of champagne. 
Of that old guard also may be said that 
it has died, but not surrendered. 


Gatti-Casazza’s Administration 


In order adequately to present the ar- 
tistic importance of the Scala, it would 
be necessary to fill volumes; I can only 
present here a few of the most impor- 
tant and interesting phases. 





gold” was presented for the first time 
in the Italian language with Borgatti as 
Loge, Didur as Wotan, De Luca as AI- 
berich, Pini-Corsi as Mime, and under the 
leadership of Campanini. This work was 
given no less than nineteen times during 
that season. 

The first performance of “Tannhauser” 
came in 1905, with Leo Slezak and later 
with Angioletti in the title réle, Sam- 
marco and later De Luca as Wolfram 
and with Giannina Russ, still remem- 
bered from her engagement at the Man- 
hattan Opera House, as Elizabeth. 

“Tristan” was repeated in 1907, and 
in the last year of Gatti’s direction at 
Milan, namely 1908, a splendid perform- 
ance of “Gétterdimmerung” was brought 
out under the leadership of Toscanini 
and with Litvinne as Briinnhilde and the 
tenor, Giraud, as Siegfried. 

As the most brilliant period of the 
Scala must be classed those years when 
the great Italian composers, Rossini, Bel- 
lini, Donizetti and Verdi, there produced 
their works, but to Giuseppe Verdi be- 
longs the distinction of being the leader 
of them all; for this greatest genius of 
all Italian composers brought out his 
first and last works at this famous house. 
No less than seven of his operas saw 
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On the Left: Antonio Salieri, Celebrated Composer Whose “Europa Riconosciuta” 
Opened Scala in 1778; in Center: Domenico Cimarosa, Composer of More Than 
100 Operas; on Right: Ferdinand Paér, Court Composer and Conductor for 


Napoleon I. 


That period of the Scala which came 
under the direction of Gatti-Casazza must 
be considered the one in which the most 
important artistic evolution took place, 
even if before this time meritorious and 
serious attempts at modernizing the old 
art temple had been made. This period 
extended from 1898 to 1908, and Arturo 
Toscanini lent his artistic aid during 
seven years to the undertaking. Under 
Gatti’s control, the old Italian opera 
house successfully developed into a mod- 
ern institution. His greatest achieve- 
ment was that he made Wagner a pop- 
ular composer at the Scala. There had 
been in the past occasional and good 
performances of Wagner’s music dramas, 
but it was not until Gatti’s régime that 
the works of the great Bayreuth master 
were given with that fine attention to de- 
tail, that complete artistic understanding 
and liberality of expenditure necessary 
to achieve a complete success. 

In the first year of his management 
(1898-9), Gatti brought out the “Meis- 
tersinger” under Toscanini’s leadership, 
with Antonio Scotti as Hans Sachs, De 
Marchi as Walter, Pandolfine as Eva and 
Pini-Corsi, the brother of our former 
Metropolitan basso-buffo, as Beckmesser. 
The opera achieved a triumphant success 
and had no less than thirteen repetitions 
during that season. Another Wagner 
production was “Siegfried” (1900) with 
the famous tenor, Borgatti, in the title 
réle. This work was then heard in Italy 
for the first time, excepting in the Ger- 
man productions of the tournée of An- 
gelo Neumann. The work had twelve 
repetitions. In the same year an unab- 
breviated presentation of “Lohengrin” 
was brought out and repeated fifteen 
times, and in 1901 “Tristan and Isolde” 
was produced with Miss Pinto and Bor- 
gatti in the title réles. That opera was 
played thirteen times. In 1902 “Rhein- 


their first entry into the world there, 
in the order of their production: 
“Oberto,” in 1839; “Un Giorno di Regno,” 
1840; 1842, “Nabucco”; 1843, “I Lom- 
bardi”; 1845, “Giovanna d’Arco,” and, 
after a lapse of forty-two years, “Otello,” 
in 1887, and finally, six years later, his 
swan-song, “Falstaff.” it should not be 
forgotten that the first presentation of 
“Aida” in Italy was given in the Scala 
on Feb. 8, 1872, but a few months after 
its glorious premiére before that cele- 
brated parquet of kings at Cairo. A\l- 
together, 1658 Verdi performances were 
given in the Scala up to 1905, as far as 
statistics go, namely, “Trovatore,” 145 
times; ““Ernani,” 144; “Lombardi,” 125; 
“Nabucco,” 121; “Rigoletto,” 116; 
“Aida,” 110; “Masked Ball,” 107, etc. 

In conclusion may I be permitted to 
point to the vast number of persons of 
historical fame who at one time or an- 
other have been present at great per- 
formances at the Scala, this being all 
the more remarkable, as Milan never 
was the residence of any sovereign dur- 
ing modern times. Of course, only the 
most famous in the large assemblage 
can be named. They are—and not in the 
order of their appearance—Emperors of 
the House of Hapsburg, Leopold II, 
Ferdinand I, Franz I and Franz Josef I, 
Emperors of Austria; Napoleon the 
Great, Napoleon III, Victor Emanuel II, 
the uniter of Italy; his son, King Hum- 
bert, and the present King of Italy (Vic- 
tor Emanuel III), with their queens; 
Leopold II, King of Belgium; Oscar II, 
King of Sweden; Friedrich Wilhelm III, 
King of Prussia; Emperor Wilhelm I 
and his grandson, the present Kaiser; 
King Amedeo of Spain; Grand Duke 
Paul, later Czar Paul of Russia; Ferdi- 
nand IV, King of Naples, and King Max- 
imilian of Bavaria. An opera house with 
a history, I should say! 
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A “THEMA UND VARIATIONEN” 

for the piano by Carl Rupp Doering 
introduces a composer whose works will 
always be welcome if they are as worthy 
as the one presented for discussion here- 
with.* 

The average “Theme and Variations” 
—whether it be for the piano, for the 
violin, for orchestra, organ or what not 
—nine times out of ten is a rather 
dreary affair. Composers delight in 
writing them, however, and they will 
very likely continue as long as the art 
exists, for it is a form that gives the 
musician an especially good opportunity 
to show what he knows. 

Mr. Doering’s “Thema und Varia- 
tionen” is an exceptional work. It is 
miraculously short and every one of the 
variations is interesting and counts. As 
for the theme itself it is not unusually 
beautiful—a _ straightforward eighteen- 
measure Andante sostenuto in D. minor, 
2/4 time. But it is what Mr. Doering 
does with it that gives his composition 
significant worth. 

To the present reviewer, the third var- 
iation, Risoluto, D minor, common time, 
the fifth variation, Andante sostenuto, 
D minor, common time, the Schumann- 
esque Un poco quasi energico, D minor, 
2/4 time, and the Andante grand es- 
pressivo, 4/2 time, D minor, are the 
gems. The fifth variation is rarely 
poetic, with its waving triplets, and the 
one in 4/2 time is superb. The harmonic 
variety in the last named and the in- 
dividual manner in which it is handled 
make it a piece of admirable music. The 
final Allegro appasionato is also capital. 

It is only natural that the work should 
be thoroughly pianistic, for Mr. Doering 
is a concert pianist and will make his 
first American tour during the coming 
season. The work is dedicated to Prof. 
Robert Teichmiiller, the noted piano 
pedagog in Leipsic. 

* 


ok * 
N album entitled “Madrigali 
d’Aprile”’ (“April Madrigals’’), 


containing four songs for a solo voice 
with piano accompaniment, by Enrico Le- 
boffe, is issued by the Boston Music 
Company.+ No information as to who 
Signor Leboffe is, is divulged; there is 
simply a dedication “A Enrico Caruso.” 

The songs are rather interesting ex- 
amples of a type of composition favored 
more and more in Italy to-day. As the 
reviewer of this journal has remarked 
on several occasions in the past, the Ital- 
ian composer is abandoning—happily— 
the manner of the simple melodia, prac- 
tised and made world popular by Messrs. 
Tosti, de Leva, Denza and Costa, and is 
interesting himself in a more serious 
type of song. 

These songs show that Signor Le- 
boffe has at any rate a serious inclina- 
tion. He does not hold to his standard 
throughout the four; occasionally he 
“lets down” in favor of the long phrase 
of “linkéd sweetness,” which the Italian 
loves so well. But his writing gives 
proof not only of an extraordinary facil- 
ity in writing for the voice, but of a well- 
schooled technique in composition which 
he employs most effectively. In the sec- 
ond song, “Bella, tu senti,” there is a 





*THEMA UND VARIATIONEN. For the Piano. 
By Carl Rupp Doering, Op. 9. Published by 
Breitkopf and Hartel, New York. Price, $1. 

+““MADRIGALI D’APRILP”’ (“April Madri- 
gals’’). Four Songs for Solo Voice with 
Piano Accompaniment. By Enrico Leboffe. 
Published by the Boston Music Company, 


Boston. Price, $1.25 net. 


section, Largamente, in E major, which 
bears blood relationship with the music 
of Leoncavallo. There are things in 
the opening of the first song, “Seduta 
al telaretto,” that suggest Puccini in 
his “Tosca” period. 

On the whole, however, this is a worthy 
set of songs by a composer, who though 
at present he possesses no marked char- 
acteristics of style, is not a writer of 
cheap ballads, but a musician who works 
for the better things in his art. 

The poems are by Edoardo Pedio; 
English translations by M. Louise Baum 
are printed under the original Italian 
in all four songs. The songs are issued 
both for high and low voice. A. W. K. 

ca *K * 


SET of seven piano sketches by 
Cecil Burleigh (his Op. 27) collect- 
ively termed “Sonnets of Autumn” comes 
from the Oliver Ditson press}. The in- 
dividual numbers have such titles as 


“Stern November,” “Quiet Woodland,” 


“Fluttering Leaves,” “Indian Summer,” 
“Golden Rod,” “Pensive Thoughts” and 
“Birds of Passage.” To those who know 
their “Woodland Sketches” and “New 
England Idylls” this sort of thing rings 
decidedly familiar. And before reading a 
note of the music, the eye is caught by fur- 
ther MacDowellish traits as embodied in 
such directions of performance as “with 
dignity and power,” “Light and swift,” 
“Tranquilly, whisperingly,” “Tenderly, 
with compassion,” “Reminiscently” (al- 
most as good as MacDowell’s “pouting- 
ly”!) and so forth. Even verses sug- 
gesting those with which the great 
American tone poet prefaced nearly 
every one of his piano works precede 
these, the only difference being that Mac- 
Dowell wrote much of the poetry he used 
while Mr. Burleigh, to indicate the moods 


.of his sketches borrows from Longfel- 


law, Allingham, Stockard, Emily For- 
man, Turner and Mathews. 

In view of these things, one is not at 
all surprised to find Mr. Burleigh’s music 
couched in faithfully MacDowellish 
terms. The harmonic, melodic and gen- 
eral atmospheric features are, indeed, 
so suggestive that Mr. Burleigh cannot 
really have expected the resemblances to 
be overlooked. It is comforting to know 
that while few singers or pianists re- 
motely realize as yet what beauties lie in 
the greater MacDowell, composers are 
not altogether so oblivious to them. Of 
this fact there have been some remarkable 
evidences in the past few years. Un- 
fortunately for Mr. Burleigh, Mac- 
Dowell could do the sort of thing he has 
here essayed very much better. And 
while his pieces are well written, and 
not without a certain grace, they suffer 
by comparison as imitations inevitably 
must. The copy is sometimes quite 
clever (as in “Stern November,” “Gold- 
en Rod” and “Pensive Thoughts’) but 
Mr. Burleigh has none of his great 
model’s originality or beauty of melody, 
of his spontaneous expression or his in- 
herently poetic nature. 

ok * + 

HREE piano pieces—a “Barcarolle,” 
“Polonaise Brillante,” and “Spring 
Song’”’— by Charles Gilbert Spross have 
just been brought out by the John 
Church Company.§ They are pleasing 
t‘“SONNETS OF AUTUMN.” By Cecil Bur- 
leigh, Op. 27. Published by the Oliver 

Ditson Co., New York. 

§““BARCAROLLE,” ‘“‘POLONAISE BRILLANTE,”’ 
“SPRING SONG.’”’ By Charles Gilbert Spross. 
Published by the John Church Company, 
Cincinnati, New York. 
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examples of Mr. Spross’s handiwork, 
well made, melodious and effective. The 
Barcarolle begins charmingly. and works 
itself up to a fine climax; the “Polon- 
aise Brillante” justifies its title and the 
“Spring Song” is extremely refreshing. 
All three should win ready favor among 
those looking for music of light, grace- 
ful character bearing at the same time 
the hallmark of genuine musicianship. 
FF. * B. F. P. 


OR young people studying piano the 

Clayton F. Summy Company pub- 
lishes “Four Musical Fancies,” by Ced- 
ric W. Lemont, and “Four Little Pieces 
in C,” by Florence A. Goodrich.|| The 
latter’s: work is the more interesting of 
the two. It will do very well for a pupil 
who has studied the keyboard a short 
time. The first, a scale and sequence 
study, is simplicity itself. At the bot- 
tom of the page is a pertinent note cal- 
culated to instruct and stimulate. Num- 
ber two is a “Petit Canon.” It is square- 
cut but ingenious. The third is slightly 
less interesting; the fourth is a study 
in tied and sustained notes. In Mr. 
Lemont’s writings we can find nothing 
fanciful. In fact, to us these “Fancies” 
appear to be simple replicas of stuff 
that is ground out daily. Musical brawn 
will never be developed upon so watery 
a diet. Of course, everyone cannot write 
“Kinderscenen”; but anyone can at least 
imitate the Schumann gems. Such a 
course, we believe, would yield more sub- 
stantial things than the ‘“‘Kewpie Val- 
sette” and “Bogeyman” which greet us 
in this little book. 

* * * 

OUR recently issued songs from the 

Oliver Ditson house are “A Bag of 
Whistles,” by Bainbridge Crist; Charles 
T. Ferry’s “Love’s Confession” and 
“Night Holds a Secret,” and Herbert 
Bunning’s “An April Shower.’ 

The Crist song, published for either 
medium or high voice, is prepossessing. 
It is as arch and tender as it is unpre- 
tentious. Pathos is deftly hinted at by 
means of a diminished seventh chord. 
Coming, as it does, after the simplest of 
harmonies, the effect of this chord is 
peculiarly touching. <A true encore num- 
ber, with more than a dash of the real 
ballad in its beats. 

We cannot sincerely record anything in 
favor of either Mr. Ferry’s or Mr. Bun- 
ning’s songs. They are slight things, 
practically “potboilers.” Just what need 
there is for such pieces we are at a loss 
to conjecture. The poems are on a par 
with their settings, that is to say, they 
are innocuous. These songs are easy 
of execution and may be had in two 
keys, for a high or a medium voice. 


|Four LITTLE PIECES IN C. For the Piano. 
By Florence A. Goodrich. Four MuSsICAL 
FANCIES. For Piano. By Cedric W. Lemont. 


Published by the Cla'yton F. Summy Com- 
pany, Chicago. Prices, fifty cents the first, 
forty cents the second. 

q“‘A BAG OF WHISTLES.’ Song for a High 
or Medium Voice. By Bainbridge Crist. 
Price, fifty cents. “LOVE’S CONFESSION,”’ 
“NIGHT HoLps A SECRET.” Songs for a High 
or Medium Voice. By Charles T. Ferry. 
Prices, sixty cents the first, forty cents the 
second. “AN APRIL SHOWER.” Song for a 
High or Medium Voice. By Herbert Bun- 
ning. Price, sixty cents. Published by the 
Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


Kathleen Howard Sings at High School 
in Brooklyn 


Kathleen Howard, the former Century 
Opera Company contralto, was enthusi- 
astically received recently at the Com- 
mercial High School, Brooklyn, her pro- 
gram containing notable selections from 
Wagner, Strauss, Tschaikowsky, Bizet, 
Leoncavallo, Homer and Saint-Saéns. 








Mexican Pianist Plays Own Composi- 
tions 

Manuel M. Ponce, a Mexican pianist, 
who also teaches and writes reams of 
music, which, according to managerial 
testimony, has always been very success- 
ful, gave a recital before a small audi- 
ence in ASolian Hall, New York last Mon- 
doy afternoon. He confined himself to 
compositions of his own, and the pro- 
gram offered a Prelude and Fugue on a 
Handel Theme, a Sonata in three move- 
ments that bore queer titles, a “Tragic 
Prelude,” “A Gallant Prelude” a “‘Love’s 





Romance,” Mexican rhapsodies, ballades, 
barcarolles and other things. The pres- 
ent writer heard about half a dozen 
numbers and found one quite as pointless 
and inconsequential as another. Mr. 
Ponce’s playing was on a level with his 
compositions. HB. F. P. 





Hallam to Conduct “Aida” Planned by 
Late J. Bert Curley 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., March 27.—The 
Schenectady Festival Chorus has selected 
Alfred Hallam, head of the music de- 
partment of the Skidmore School of Arts 
of Saratoga, as director for the produc- 
tion of “Aida,” that was being arranged 
by the late J. Bert Curley, who had 
planned to present it in Troy, Albany 
and Schenectady. It will be given only 
in Schenectady, May 16. WwW. A. af. 





Marcella Craft will give a recital, as. 
sisted by Harold Osborn Smith, accom- 
panist, at the Homestead Hotel at Hot 
Springs on Saturday evening, April 1. 





At Dartmouth College, Rollins Chapel, 
an organ recital was given on Sunday, 
March 12, by Charles H. Morse, Pro- 
fessor of Music. 
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EMINENT ARTISTS IN 
DETROIT MUSICALES 


Elsa Kellner, Frances Ingram, 
Anna Case and Shattuck 
Stellar List 


DetroIT, MicH., March 22.—No hap- 
pier choice of artists could have been 
chosen by Mr. Morse for the second of 
his Lenten Morning Musicales than Elsa 
Kellner, soprano, and Arthur Shattuck, 
pianist, with Mr. Morse at the piano for 
Miss Kellner. These three artists made 
as fine a combination as has been heard 
here this season. 

Heard in two groups of songs by Liszt, 
3rahms,. Wolf, La Forge and Thomas, 
Miss Kellner delighted all with her 
wealth of color, richness of tone and 
artistic interpretation made most mani- 
fest by the clearness of her enunciation. 


As usual in his accompaniments Mr. 
Morse gove a fine example of thoroughly 
artistic support. 

Arthur Shattuck was greeted by a host 
of admirers. His playing, combining a 
breadth of tone and commanding power, 
is made well nigh perfect by the poesy of 
his readings which his facile technique 
allows him to indulge to the full satis- 
faction of his audience. 

The Devoe - Detroit Management 
brought its Philharmonic Course to a 
close in a joint recital by Anna Case, so- 
prano, and Frances Ingram, contralto, 
on Tuesday evening, March 21. Once 
more Arcadia Auditorium was packed to 
capacity. Both artists sang to the en- 
tire satisfaction of the audience, which 
showed its appreciation by insisting, not 
only on encores, but on double encores 
and the repetition of especial favorites 
among the songs. 

An enthusiastic audience greeted the 
performers at the ninth morning concert 
of the Tuesday Musicale Club, held at 
Westminster Church on March 21. 

Mrs. Marshall Pease read an interest- 
ng paper on current events. Mrs. E. Nel- 
son Higgins played admirably two Tschai- 
kowsky numbers for violin and Mrs. 
McKee Robinson gave two Rachmaninoff 
songs, “O Thou Billowy Harvest Field” 
and “How Sweet the Place,’ and a 
Rimsky-Korsakoff number, all fraught 
with tonal difficulties which she overcame 
with apparent ease. Norma Meyer, Ella 
Birdsall and Helen Burr-Brand contrib- 
uted three exquisite trios for flute, ’cello 
and harp. Owing to the illness of Mrs. 
Peacock, Grace Davis sang the soprano 
aria from “The Queen of Sheba” with 
good dramatic effect. The program closed 
with three organ solos by Mrs. Minnie 
Caldwell Mitchell. Miss Mannebach, 
Mrs. T. Ganapol and Mrs. Wiest lent ad- 
mirable support as accompanists. 


E.C. B. 





Max Jacobs and Mme. Spero Delight 
Brooklyn Hearers 


Max Jacobs, the violinist; Mme. 
Sidonie Spero, soprano; Henri Beaugard, 
tenor, and the accompanists, Ira Jacobs 
ind Dr. Frank Dossert, provided some 
excellent music at the Park Slope Con- 
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large debt of gratitude. 
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for general congratulation.” — 





MISS HELEN LOVE, Secretary, | West 34th Street, New York 
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“It is not a perfunctory reiteration of a formula, but a duty and a 
pleasure:-to say that the standard of the Kneisel Quartet concerts still 
floats at its long established elevation. 
The best taste in this community is nour 
ished at these concerts and the audiences represent the highest of local 
musical culture. That these audiences continue to be large is a cause 
‘ew York Sun. 
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Charm of the Old and New 
a London Chamber Concert 
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The Chaplin String Trio of London. 


d’Amore, 


| Praga ase Feb. 19.—The well-known 

Chaplin Trio gave a delightful His- 
torical Chamber Concert in Steinway 
Hall last evening, the music ranging 
from the sixteenth to late in the nine- 
teenth century. Nellie Chaplin, the lead- 
ing spirit of the Trio, opened the concert 
with some delightfully and delicately 
played solos on the harpsichord, and 
later in the evening gave equally good 
account of herself on the modern piano. 
Mabel Chaplin, one of our most gifted 





Florence Moss (Right) and Viola da Gamba, 


Viola d’Amore, Kate Chaplin (Left), Viola 


Mabel Chaplin 


and temperamental violinists, also played 
the viola da gamba and Kate Chaplin 
the viola d’amore and the ’cello. Vocal 
relief was provided by Mrs. Victor Rey- 
nolds and George Burrows, and a charm- 
ing concert ended without a dull moment 
and many wishes for more. 

By the way, Nellie Chaplin will soon 
revive a revue of Old English dances and 
music called “In the Good Old Days,” 
originally produced at the Prince of 
Wales Theater, but since condensed for 
a vaudeville “turn.” Mm. ‘Be 





gregational Church, Brooklyn, on March 
16, under the auspices of the Ladies’ 
Association and Men’s Club of the 
church. Among Mr. Jacobs’s offerings 
were Vitali’s “Chaconne” and Wieniaw- 
ski’s “Polonaise.” Mme. Spero’s sing- 
ing of “Le Nil,” with an obbligato by Mr. 
Jacobs, and her duet with Mr. Beaugard 
from “Carmen” were of especial interest. 
G. &. F. 





Ariadne Holmes Edwards’s “Lullaby” 
and “God Bless You, My Dear,” were 
on a program of American compositions 
given by Charlotte Lund at her New 
York studio, on March 22. 











Music lovers owe these artists 
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Pauline Donalda and Evelyn Starr at 
Hippodrome Sunday Concert 


Pauline Donalda, the grand opera 
prima donna, whom Oscar Hammerstein 
brought to this country to open his his- 
toric season of grand opera at the Man- 
hattan Opera House, will be the special 
feature at the New York Hippodrome 
on Sunday evening, April 9, presenting 
the second act of “Carmen,” assisted by 
an excellent company and chorus. Mme. 
Donalda will also sing an aria and a 
group of songs, accompanied .by Sousa 
and his band. On the same program 
will also appear Evelyn Starr, the dis- 
tinguished Canadian violinist. The entire 
program is being supplied by Concert 
Direction Max ‘Sanders, A®olian Hall, 
who, by the way, is a new addition to the 
list of concert managers, and with his 
wide experience in the past has a bright 
future before him. 





The engagement has been announced 
of Grace Hollingsworth, a New York 
society girl prominent as an amateur 
composer, and St. George Brooke Tucker, 
also of New York. Miss Hollingsworth 
has written the scores of several musical 
plays produced by amateurs. 


VOCAL AUTHORITIES 
APPLAUD GRAVEURE 


Unusual Number of Prominent 
Teachers Attend Singer’s 
Third Recital 


That Louis Graveure has become in 
one season an exemplar of the utmost 
beauty in concert singing was demon- 
strated by his third New York recital at 
AXKolian Hall on March 26, for the audi- 
ence included an unusually large number 
of leading singers and vocal teachers, 
and these musicians were among the most 
effusive of the auditors in approval of 
the baritone’s notable singing. The un- 
hackneyed program read as follows: 

“It Is Enough!” and “Is Not His Word 
Like a Fire!’ Mendelssohn; “Es muss ein 
wunderbares’” sein,” “Die drei Zigeuner,”’ 
Liszt; “R6selein, Roselein’’ and ‘“Schéne 
Wiege meiner Leiden,’ Schumann, and 
“Therese” and “Wie froh und frisch,” 
Brahms. Hungarian Folk Songs (in Eng- 
lish): “Play! Only Play On!” “Roses in the 
Garden Knowing,’ “They Have Laid Him 
Dead Upon the Black- ob Bier,” ‘‘Father 
Was a Thrifty Man,’ ‘Shepherd, See Thy 
Horse’s Flowing "Mane ag “Nocturne,” 
Chausson ; “Serenade,” Aubert; ‘Aimons- 
Nous,” “Mai,” Saint-Saéns; “Requiem,” Sid- 
ney Homer; “A Bag of Whistles,” ‘“Yester- 
‘vear,”’ Bainbridge Crist ; “Her Rose,’ Whit- 
ney Coombs; “Vale, Kennedy Russell; 
“Heart of Hearts,” Fonteyn Manney. 


In the Mendelssohn arias Mr. Gra- 
veure showed a mastery of the oratorio 
style that should make him a strong fig- 
ure in this field in America. In the lieder 
group, besides his glorious tone, he pic- 
tured the various moods satisfyingly, be- 
ing forced to repeat the Brahms “The- 
rese,”’ which was inimitably given. The 
Hungarian songs formed a delightful 
group. Mr. Graveure sang the “They 
Have Laid Him” most impressively, and 
he repeated the graphically delivered 
“Shepherd, See Thy Horse’s Flowing 
Mane.” Of the French songs, the Saint- 
Saéns “Mai” was the most ingratiating, 
and following this he added the Berberg 
“Aimez-moi,” which he does with especial 
unction. 

Mr. Graveure’s choice of the American 
numbers was not of the happiest, and as 
he is already a fixture on our concert 
stage, it would be worth while for him to 
build up a répertoire of our best art 
songs. The songs offered, however, were 
sung charmingly, as, for instance, the 
luscious tone color which he achieved in 
the phrase, “You’re mine now,” in “Her 
Rose.” 

At the close the crowd thronged around 
as the recitalist added “Life and Death,” 
by Coleridge-Taylor; “Tommy Lad” and 
“Flow On, Thou Purple, Regal Stream.”’ 
Mr. Graveure brought forth his master- 
accompanist, Coenraad v. Bos, to share 
the applause. K. S. C. 


Hans Merx Sings at Golden Jubilee of 
Masonic Lodge 


An enthusiastic reception was given 
the liedersinger, Hans Merx, at Lieder- 
kranz Hall, on March 25, on the occasion 
of the golden jubilee of Fessler Masonic 
Lodge. The baritone, in excellent voice, 
sang Ries’s “Rheinlied,” Franz’s “Wid- 
mung” and “Im Feldquartier,” by Ram- 
rath, accompanied ably by Edward Rech- 
lin. Leo Schulz, the distinguished ’cell- 
ist, also contributed several solos. 

The Haarlem Philha uarmonic Society 
will hold its spring musicale Thursday 
morning, April 27, in the Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York. Mrs. Orson B. 
Smith, chairman of the music committee, 
has engaged as soloists Oscar Seagle, 
baritone, who will sing three groups of 
songs, accompanied by Frank Bibb, pian- 
ist; Albert Spalding, violinist, accom- 
panied by André Benoist, and Mme. Del 
Valle, coloratura soprano. 





EDDOE’S 


GREATEST SEASON 








1915-1916 

At special performance of ‘‘Elijah’’ given at the 
New York Hippodrome, H. E. Krehbiel, in the New York 
Tribune, stated: ‘‘Mr. Beddoe’s beautiful voice was par 
ticularly effective.’’ Charles Henry Meltzer, in the 
New York American wrote: ‘‘Dan Beddoe, whose singing 
throughout the evening was beautiful, sincere and in- 
telligent.’”’ The Evening Mail added: ‘“‘Mr. Beddoe, 
who has no rival in voice or style, was thrilling in the 
delivery of the ope ning aria. Each time he sang, he 
evoked great applause. 
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Communications not cones by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith—Ed. 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 








Denies That Philadelphia Critics Were 
“Muzzled” by Local Orchestra 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

A writer who signs himself “G. W. F.” 
brings charges against critics and crit- 
icism in Philadelphia which, unless it is 
a case of answering a fool according to 
his folly, ought not to remain unchal- 
lenged. 

It is an absurd and stupid lie to say 
that anybody or anything has tied up the 
newspapers so that they dare not in- 
dulge in frank and fearless criticism of 
Mr. Stokowski or of the Philadelphia 


Orchestra. 

Inasmuch as your correspondent has 
singled out the Public Ledger as the par- 
ticular target of his mud-slinging men- 
dacity, it is fair, I suppose, that as an 
associate editor and the musical critic 
of that journal I should answer him. 
I have no doubt that the Critics’ Asso- 
ciation, of which I have the honor to be 
a member, will in due time frame its 
own rejoinder. 

It is not true to say that “The Public 
Ledger is controlled in a great measure 
by Mr. Bok, who is a member of the Or- 
chestra Association, and by Mrs. Bok, a 
leading member of the Women’s Com- 
mittee.” Every member of the staff is 
free to express his own opinions, and in 
eight years, during which I -have written 
nearly a thousand musical reviews and 
more than four thousand editorials, not 
once has pressure been brought to bear 
to make me write what I did not believe. 
I have been entirely at liberty to speak 
my mind in musical matters, or any 
other. It is a deliberate calumny to in- 
timate that the critic’s pen is that of a 
hireling with no will or conscience of his 
own. 

Your correspondent writes: “Thus the 
Ledger and the orchestra go hand in 
hand, and the other Philadelphia papers 
are ignored, and yet they seem passively 
indifferent to this show of favoritism, at 
least up to the present.” As your own 
sensible and truthful Philadelphia repre- 
sentative, Mr. Arthur L. Tubbs, will sup- 
port me in saying, the management of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra invariably 
treats the newspapers here on the basis 
of equality. We are all given the same 
news at the same time. The other day. 
the Public Ledger published two items 
about the orchestra that were exclusive. 
These were obtained from _ outside 
sources, and were fair game. We scrupu- 
lously observe the release dates put on 
official matter, and enjoy not a single 
peysonal favor or private advantage. 
That is why my esteemed colleagues, with 
whom I am glad to say I am on the best 
of terms, are “passively indifferent to 
this show of favoritism.” They are un- 
resentful for the simple and sufficient 
reason that there is no favoritism. 

To say that the heads of the Phila- 
delphia newspapers “gave orders to have 
the (Mahler) Symphony praised to the 
skies” is a preposterous invention. It is 
remarkable that it should have taken this 
unknown nincompoop to learn the inner 
secrets of every sanctum as he professes 
to have learned them. He is wasting his 
time in a life of peace; he ought to be a 
military spy. 

Moreover, we are told that with re- 
gard to the resignation of Mr. Sandby 
as first ’cellist, to take effect next season, 
and the appointment of Mr. Kindler “the 
papers were muzzled and were not al- 
lowed to express their opinion.” The pa- 
pers gave the hospitality of their columns 
to both of the artists named. If the two 
’cellists, as artists and as gentlemen, de- 
cline to indulge in the reciprocal vitu- 
peration of two prizefighters on the eve 
of a fistic encounter, in order to make 
“copy” for the papers and a nine days’ 
sensation for the crowd, is it not to the 
credit of their self-control and their 
sense of propriety? 

But the most disgusting aspect of this 
article is its gratuitous aspersion upon 
Mr. Stokowski, who is charged with a 
réle of low-browed and devious intrigue 
worthy of a villain in the grandest of 
grand opera. One might suppose, to 
read “G. W. F.,” that Mr. Stokowski 
was deliberately “planting” on Philadel- 


phia, with the aid of befooled and hyp- 
notized women, a musical work which 
has no drawing power aside from the 
spectacular heraldry. Mahler in his life- 
time endured copious abuse of the same 
long-eared, bone-headed kind. So does 
every other orchestra leader who is worth 
his baton. Of course, there were people 
to whom it gave a musical colic to try 
to digest the great Eighth Symphony at 
one hearing. But there were, too, many 
true musicians who approved—such as 
Harold Bauer, Ernest Schelling, Josef 
Hofmann, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Artur 
Bodanzky, Harold Randolph, Theodore 
Spiering, Alma Gluck, Oscar Sonneck, 
Ernest Hutcheson, Dr. Wolle—to make it 
possible to believe for a minute that the 
thousands of hearers who were thrilled 
were victims of a communicative delusion. 
The letter of “G. W. F.” was written to 
“make a splash” and “get a rise” out of 
somebody. 
AMERICA to recognize that a journal is 
not responsible for every crazy yawp of a 
letter writer whose sole aim is to see 
how many persons he can offend in a 
single mephitic emanation. 
Very truly yours, 
FULLERTON L. WALDO. 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 24, 1916. 





New York’s Verdict and Philadelphia's 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

I enjoy reading “Mephisto’s Musings” 
very much and I beg leave to comment 
on a few lines in the last “Musings” with 
regard to the Philadelphia Orchestra’s 
recent performances of Mahler’s Eighth 
Symphony. You say, “What the verdict 
of New York will be when the mammoth 
aggregation of singers and players 
reaches us remains to be seen.” 

I hope the impression which I receive 
from this statement is a mistaken one, 
namely, that you hint that the verdict 
of New York will finally decide for the 
musical world generally as to the merits 
of the symphony and its rendition. 

Why should it? Why should anything 
musical have New York’s stamp of ap- 
proval or disapproval on it before the 
rest of the country can say whether it 
is good or not? May not a concert, opera 
or recital reach just as high a plane of 
artistic excellence in any other city as 
it does in New York? How can it be 
thought for a moment that there may 
not be in other parts of this broad land 
just as good talent as exists in New 
York? You say we have in America just 
as good teachers, for instance, as 
there are in Europe, or were even be- 
fore the war drove them over here. 
Might it not be equally consistent to say 
that there may be as good teachers in 
other cities—take the Middle West, for 
example—as there are in New York? 

I will not go so far as to say that 
Philadelphia is superior to New York 
as a music center, but I do insist that 
she is not so slow as she is thought to 
be, especially by her sister who dwells 
a little further north. Take, for in- 
stance, the recent performance of the 
Mahler Symphony. It has been probably 
one of the most talked of events in the 
every-day walks of life for some time. 
“Are you going to the Mahler?” kis 
been and is still on the lips of nearly 
everyone one meets, and the tickets are 
practically all sold for the forthcoming 
rehearsal and three performances. The 
newspapers have devoted columns to ad- 
vance notices and criticisms. 

Do you know that, long before the re- 
cent revival of Bach in America, there 
lived in Philadelphia a man by the name 
of David D. Wood, who practically made 
that master’s works a life study and fired 
many of his pupils with the same enthu- 


It is only fair to MUSICAL . 


siasm? Do you know that one of these 
pupils is now annually conducting what 
is recognized as one of the most impor- 
tant musical festivals of America’s sea- 
son? I refer to Dr. J. Fred Wolle and 
the Bach Festival at Bethlehem. 

Do you also know that Philadelphia 
has the oldest organization of organists 
in the country—the American Organ 
Players’ Club, which last year celebrated 
its twenty-fifth anniversary? The Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists was founded six 
years later. 

These are only some instances of Phila- 
delphia’s musical activities. Because we 
go about our work quietly and do not 
publish from the house-tops everything 
that is done, should our position as a mu- 
sic center be discounted? I venture the 
assertion that a column headed, “In the 
Music Schools and Studios of Philadel- 
phia,” would give space for equally note- 
worthy achievements as those recorded in 
the column, “In Music Schools and Stu- 
dios of New York.” This may also be 
true of many other cities. 

I do not wish for an instant to be un- 
derstood as underestimating the value 
of New York as a music center, for it is 
a great old city and its musical events 
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are many and of a high order. But I 
will say that New York does not have all 
the good things, and I hope that New 
York will not force us, as Europe has 
done, to declare our musical independ- 
ence, as has been done so nobly in 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 
Yours very truly, 
RoLtto F. MAITLAND. 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 21, 1916. 





Criticizes the Critics 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


Somehow I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of your “Open Forum.” I have a 
criticism to make regarding musical 
critics, none but one in particular and 
all in general. In the first thought, .can 
any standard of music be set and go 
down in musical history when our best 
critics cannot agree? It seems to me 
there should be a critic of critics em- 
ployed, and make these career makers 
and breakers write disinterestedly. It 
seems that it is impossible to keep that 
air of personal feeling out of their crit- 
icisms. 

In my opinion, when a critic covers 
an attraction he or she should be-as stolid 
and perfect in their criticism as though 
they were a judge on the bench. All 
personal feeling put away and an un- 
biased article should be sent to those who 
support and help pay their salaries. 
And, further, the feeling of the journal 
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in a business sense should not enter into 
the articles. Whether ovations are 
bought and paid for, or if the hall is too 
hot or cold, or if the critic had to come 
without supper and with a case of bad 
digestion, or even if he had to buy his 
ticket—all these should not be offered as 
part of the musical criticism. The man- 
agement is solely responsible for discom- 
fiture to the audience, the artist for the 
musical rendition. 

What would give the layman more 
reason to believe that musical classics 
are freakish when we find such criticisms 
as appeared in your last issue. Near the 
front was a quotation from Hofmann, 
saying what a poor conductor Muck is 
as an accompanist, and along a few pages 
is another criticism raving over the same 
conductor’s accompaniment to Paderew- 
ski’s performance. If there are any mu- 
sical standards in existence how can two 
musical critics be so far apart? Prob- 
ably the word “temperament” will ex- 
plain, like the lady’s excuse, “because.” 

Why do your best critics continuously 
hound the best stars? Isn’t it personal 
grievance? Geraldine Farrar is writ- 
ten up most slightingly. She is quoted 
as “Mme. Farrar.” We all know she is 
Mme. Farrar, still we know that her 
stage name is Geraldine Farrar. Is not 
Alma Gluck also Mme. Gluck? But 
your critics seem not to have so much 
observance for Mme. Gluck’s marriage, 
for she is invariably quoted as “Alma 
Gluck.” Probably an excellent reason 
for this is a system of euphonics preva- 
lent among the so-called musical critics. 

There is one thing that a pen can 
never cover up, and that is mild malice. 
The attitude reminds one of the treacher- 
ous Mexican who says sweet things, but 
with the short bladed stiletto takes away 
the pleasant taste. What was more nau- 
seating than the way one critic ham- 
mered away at Paderewski a couple of 
years ago, and at the close of his season 
a great banquet was given the artist. 
A double page picture of those present 
came out in MUSICAL AMERICA. His 
ability and performance were handled 
mie mem but it seems he had enough 
musicianship left to command the pres- 
ence of nearly every great artist this side 
of the water. 

Let us make a motto for the critics and 
have them try and live up to it—“Put 
away the hammer and get out the horn.” 
Those who attend the entertainments sel- 
dom read the criticism. The reading 
matter is for those who cannot attend, 
except for the advertisement for the art- 
ist. I am sure that out here all we want 
to know is who played what, and how 
they played it, and at the ratio of the 
price per seat. 

Very truly, 
EUGENE REDEWILL. 

Phoenix, Ariz., March 21, 1916. 


The Right and Wrong Sort of Music for 
High School Orchestras 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

I desire to present my acknowledg- 
ments of the article which appeared in 
MUSICAL AMERICA relative to public 
school music in Oakland. You have been 


very generous in printing such articles, 
and I desire to thank you in behalf of 
this department. Our four leading high 
schools have included a yearly subscrip- 
tion to MUSICAL AMERICA in their orders 
for next year. 

In a recent issue a full page article 
appeared relative to the high school or- 
‘hestra work in Schenectady, N. Y. In 
reading your paper for the last three or 
four years I have been much attracted 
y the kindliness of your criticisms and 
yet in the extreme justice of them. I 
really think that just criticism might 
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be given to Miss Damon for attempting 
to play such difficult music with the 
meagre and incomplete instrumentation 
at her disposal. If she had omitted the 
instrumentation of her orchestra and had 
given the program, or if she had omitted 
the program and given the instrumenta- 
tion, we might not have been able to 
judge of the work she is doing, but when 
she gave the instrumentation and also 
the program, she immediately offered 
proof that she was attempting to play 
compositions far beyond the capabilities 
of her players. 

Anyone who has had experience with 
orchestras knows that clarinets and horns 
particularly are necessary in almost all 
compositions and that oboes and bassoons 
are decidedly valuable. 
Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” Overture with 
such instrumentation as she has in her 
orchestra is not only ridiculous, but sac- 
rilegious. It is a score that high school 
pupils cannot play. There is so much 
good music written for orchestras that 
high school pupils can play, and play 
well, that it is certainly a wrong idea to 
attempt such a pretentious composition 
for the sake of having it look well on the 
program. 

Public school music is becoming an im- 
portant factor throughout the United 
States, and the band and orchestra work 
is a matter of such recent endeavor that 
it would certainly be advisable to set a 
standard for good playing rather than 
to concur in the mutilation of standard 
scores. 

Thanking you again for your kindness 
in printing the article, I beg to remain, 
Very truly yours, 

GLENN H. Woops, 
Director of Music. 
Oakland, Cal., March 24, 1916. 





Commends Dr. Muckey’s Theories 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have read with great interest Dr. 
Floyd S. Muckey’s book, “The Natural 
Method of Voice Production,” recently 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

It gives to the vocal public for the 


first time a complete résumé of the work 
done by Professor Hallock and Dr. 
Muckey in their scientific study of the 
voice and its production. 

Dr. Muckey makes a particularly stir- 
ring appeal for the “correct action of the 
voice mechanism” and claims that unless 
the pupil learns to establish this correct 
action he can never develop his natural 
voice or the “voice which nature intends 
that particular mechanism to produce.” 

If the voices now being developed un- 
der Dr. Muckey’s instruction attain the 
capabilities in volume, in quality and in 
pitch, which, the doctor contends, belong 
to every normal vocal instrument, when 
fully developed, then surely, as he says, 
“we do not yet appreciate what are the 
capabilities of the voice mechanism.” 

Perhaps some teachers will feel that, 
without further investigation, they can- 
not agree with all the conclusions reached 
by the author, yet the book will undoubt- 
edly prove one of the most important 
contributions to the literature of the 
voice that we have had in years. 

Sincerely yours, 
McC. 


Philadelphia, Feb. 24, 1916. 





Praises Its Catholicity 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Among the many reasons that I have 
for not only admiring, but for having 
confidence in your paper, is, that it seems 
to have “‘no policy” with regard to artists 


and their performances, but leaves each 
one of the critics absolute freedom to ex- 
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press their opinions. Thus it is quite 
possible that the report from one center 
on an artist or on an orchestral organiza- 
tion may differ from that of another. 
Thus the subscriber to your paper gets 
the different points of view. Surely noth- 
ing should be more abhorrent to any 
self-respecting person than that a musical 
paper should be guided by a policy to- 
wards Paderewski, or a policy towards 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, or a 
policy towards Caruso, or a policy towards 
Mme. Farrar, or a policy toward some 
local organization or a policy with regard 
to German music or French music or ltal- 
ian music. 

The best paper, in my opinion, is that 
whose editor takes care to select persons 
of standing, knowledge and experience 
to write the reviews, articles and criti- 
cisms, and then gives them a fair field 
and no favor, one way or the other. 

It is this catholicity of purpose which 
has made MusICcCAL AMERICA an educa- 
tional force, especially when we consider 
that it is free from that contemptible 
commercialism that has, for years, domi- 
nated existing musical publications till 
they become a by-word and a matter of 
contempt. 

Truly yours, 
CLARK DAVIS. 

Chicago, Ill., March 24, 1916. 





The Singer Without Tonsils 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

Can any of your readers cite a case 
where a singer of prominence has made 
a reputation as a singer after having had 
the tonsils removed? 

In some sections of our country there 
seems to be a strong desire on the part 
of surgeons to remove the tonsils, irre- 


spective of good normal health otherwise. 
I thought it was a well-known fact that 
the intermittent abnormal condition of 
the tonsils usually lasts during the tran- 
sitional period in both male and female 
(when there is any trouble of the ton- 
sils), after which they cease to give 
any trouble. 

_ Why risk the loss of, perhaps, an art- 
ist, in order to hasten the cure of some- 
thing that nature will take care of by 
the exercising of a little common sense? 

Very truly yours, 
AN INTERESTED SUBSCRIBER. 
Savannah, Ga., March 21, 1916. 





Pronunciation of “Pianist” 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Will you kindly inform me through 
the columns of your paper as to the cor- 
rect pronunciation of the word “pianist’’? 
If “peé-an-ist” is the correct pronuncia- 
tion what is the authority for it? I hear 
the two pronunciations, and can find 
authority for placing the accent on the 
second syllable, but have not been able 
to find any authority for “peé-an-ist.” 

Yours very truly, 
M. 8S. 


Catasauqua, Pa., Feb. 21, 1916. 


[ We, also, have found no authority for 
“peé-an-ist,” and “pee-an-ist” is the ac- 
cepted pronunciation.—Editor, MUSICAL 
AMERICA. | 





A Lesson in True American Patriotism 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Inclosed please find my subscription 
to MUSICAL AMERICA for another year. 
I think your subscribers have almost run 
the gamut of praise and appreciation of 
your wonderful paper, so there seems 
little that one can say in addition. But 
leaving music out of the question and 
taking a still broader view of your tre- 
mendous propaganda, I believe you have 
given your readers one of the finest les- 
sons in true American patriotism that 
they have ever received. : 

Sincerest good wishes, 
CHAIRE G. OAKES. 
Portland, Ore., March 19, 1916. 





ARION SOCIETY CONCERT 





Orchestra Section Presents Millo Picco 
as Soloist 

The Orchestra Section of the Arion 

Society gave a concert on the evening of 


March 26, having as soloist Millo Picco, 
the baritone. Carl Hahn led his players 
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through praiseworthy interpretations of 
Mendelssohn’s “Fingal’s Cave” Overture, 
the first two movements of Beethoven’s 
First Symphony, Grieg’s “Two Elegiac 
Melodies for Strings” and the Introduc- 
tion to Act Three of “Lohengrin.” Con- 
sidering that this orchestra is made up 
of amateur players, its playing should 
justly be labeled superb. The standard 
was not so high in the Beethoven music, 
but the “Fingal’s Cave” reading was of 
professional caliber. 

Mr. Picco is evidently a great favorite 
with Arion audiences. He was given a 
long-drawn ovation when he appeared, a 
proof that this purely Teutonic audience 
gives generously of its favor to an artist 
of Italian extraction. Mr. Picco sang 
with fine fervor and intelligence the fa- 
mous “Largo al Factotum” from Ros- 
sini’s “Barber.” Later he sang a num- 
ber from Mozart’s “Don Juan,” Tosti’s 
“My Ideal’ and the Barcarolle from 
“Gioconda.” He responded to the audi- 
ence’s testimony of appreciation with 
extras. B. 





Composer Urges German Government to 
Take Over Expired Copyrights 


A Berlin dispatch of March 27 to the 
New York Evening Mail quotes the sug- 
gestion of Alfred Schattmann, a German 
composer, that the state should turn ex- 
pired copyrights to its profit. The sug- 
gestion is made in the Allgemeine Musii:- 
zeitung. “Why could not the state take 
over all copyrights upon their expiration 
—at the end of thirty years—and thus 
acquire a considerable new source of 
revenue?” asks Mr. Schattmann. He 
would have the state pay a reasonable 
percentage of the profits to the imme- 
diate heirs, so long as any survive, and, 
in proper cases, also to the publisher with 
any vested rights. Herr Schattmann 
would have the law made retroactive, and 
would also apply it to German copyrights 
of foreign books. The revenue, he be- 


lieves, would be very large, and would 
be gained with no very perceptible bur- 
dening of the general public. 
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A NEW MANAGERIAL FACTOR 


What is the significance of the entrance into the con- 
cert managerial activities of the country of the Metro- 


politan Opera Company ? 


How will it affect the other managers? 


How will it 


affect the local managers throughout the country and 
how will it affect the artists in and out of the new 


bureau ? 


These are the natural questions that have arisen as 
a result of the announcement made in MUSICAL AMERICA 
last week of the formation of the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau “with the consent of the Metropolitan Opera 


Company.” 


The motives behind the establishing of such a bureau 
are obvious to those who are acquainted with man- 


agerial conditions. 


The Metropolitan Opera Company 


has for many years conducted a concert department, 
although it has never attempted by aggressive methods 
or by systematized effort to market the services of its 


artists through the regular channels. 


It has worked 


principally through other agencies, and has handled 
only such business as came to its doors unsolicited. 

The giving of a season of grand opera entails con- 
siderable waste in the services of certain artists, for 
whom the company must assure guarantees, but who, 
for various reasons, cannot be sufficiently employed in 
the intricate schedule to justify the guarantee made. 
The natural solution to this problem is to provide a 
number of concert engagements to make up the differ- 
ence. And the opera directors feel that the company 
and not an outside agency should receive the profits 
accruing from such engagements. 

Another motive for this invasion into the business of 
concert booking is the desire, on the part of Otto H. 
Kahn and some of his associates in the directorate, to 
establish an institution that will attain the supremacy 
in purely musical lines that is enjoyed by the Metro- 
politan Opera House itself in the operatic world. It is 
manifest that these men could not afford to sponsor a 
venture that would fail to develop to a position of 
commanding eminence. 

But the leading motive, and one that should commend 
itself most seriously to all thinking persons is the 
recognition on the part of Mr. Kahn and his associates 
that the musical interests of America have developed 
to a point that justifies this significant extension of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company’s activities. 

So long as the scope of the new enterprise is kept 
within the bounds prescribed by the preliminary an- 
nouncement rival managers in New York or elsewhere 
need not fear the danger of monopolistic methods. It 
behooves them merely to awaken fully to the realization 
that the new factor in the field is a sign of the times, a 
demand for more progressive, more modern and more 
businesslike methods in their industry. 





A DIPLOMATIC INCIDENT CLOSED 


Another chapter—and doubtless the final one—is to 
be recorded in the controversy between MUSICAL 
AMERICA and Park Commissioner Cabot Ward concern- 
ing the authenticity of our report of the latter’s inter- 
view on “The Shame of New York.” It will be recalled 
that in this interview Mr. Ward criticized the New 
York Board of Estimate for decreasing its appropria- 
tions for music in the parks, and incidentally questioned 
the supposed friendly attitude of Borough President 
Marks toward the matter of music for the people. 
Marcus M. Marks, Borough President of Manhattan, 
has requested MUSICAL AMERICA to publish, with 
editorial comment, a letter which he has received from 
Commissioner Ward. In this letter Mr. Ward makes 
his second denial—a denial of a statement attributed to 
him by a reporter for MusicAL AMERICA, as made in 
reply to the reporter’s query, “Isn’t Borough President 
Marks favorable to the cause of municipal music?” 

Commissioner Ward’s letter to Mr. Marks is as fol- 
lows: 

Hon. Marcus M. Marks, 
President, Borough of Manhattan, 
Municipal Building. 
DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: 

My attention has just been called to an editorial in 
MUSICAL AMERICA in which I am quoted as saying to 
a reporter for that publication: “Mr. Marks might tell 
you that he is—for publication—but not if you asked 
him for help in raising the appropriation for music.” 

I am sure I need not assure you that no such state- 
ment was ever made by me either privately or for 
publication. 

I enclose herewith copy of a letter which I wrote to 
the editor of Musica AMERICA, dated Feb. 19, 1916, 
in regard to a previous article of theirs in which I was 
represented as attacking the members of the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment, both individually and col- 
lectively. As a matter of fact, I am particularly in a 
position to know that you have always been a strong 
advocate of a substantial appropriation for park music. 
Furthermore, you have been anxious on all occasions 
to assist in any possible way in securing the same. 

Very truly yours, 


CABOT WARD, 

Commissioner of Parks, Manhattan and Richmond. 

With the receipt by Mr. Marks of this diplomatic 
note the incident may be considered closed and the 
honor of the various politicians completely satisfied. 
Mayor Mitchell and the other members of the Board of 
Estimate are satisfied with Commissioner Ward’s dis- 
avowal of his criticism of that body for its antagonistic 
attitude toward municipal music. Borough President 
Marks is satisfied with Commissioner Ward’s disavowal 
of his statement that Mr. Marks was favorable to 
municipal music “for publication only.” Commissioner 
Ward is satisfied in that he has extricated himself from 
a delicate situation by the time-honored process of 
blaming it on the reporter. 

MUSICAL AMERICA, too, is satisfied that it has given 
its readers accurate reports of Commissioner Ward’s 
statements; that it neither colored nor distorted any- 
thing he told its representative, and that he, in the 


accepted fashion of the day’s politics, repudiated these _ 


printed statements to save his own political face. 
Incidentally, this little tempest in the political teapot 

has served—as probably nothing else could have done— 

to drive home to the politicians the resentment of the 


musical world at the lamentable “Shame of New York’’ 
in regard to its municipal music. Meanwhile the shame- 
ful facts remain the same. The Commissioner of Parks 
faces the necessity of trying to provide a decent supply 
of park music on an appropriation which, for the great 
City of New York, is a niggardly sum. The disgraceful 
cutting down of this appropriation is a direct flouting 
of the people’s rights. And—gentlemen of the Board 
of Estimate—what are you going to do about it? 
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Photo Bain News Service, N. 3 
Charles Dalmorés Departs 


Just before he sailed for Europe last week, defying 
submarines and mines, Charles Dalmorés, the French 
tenor of the Chicago Opera Company, posed for a Mu 
SICAL AMERICA camera in his New York hotel room. 
Mr. Dalmorés will return to America in time for an ex 
tended concert tour before re-entering the operatic fold 


Scotti—Antonio Scotti is so pleased with his visit at 
Palm Beach that he told friends there last week that 
he expected to spend a month in the Florida resort 
every winter. 


Herbert—Victor Herbert, the composer, contributes 
to the New York Suwn an article on the relations of his 
native Ireland toward the great war. The burden of 
Mr.: Herbert’s contention, in which he opposes Sir 
Edward Carson and John Redmond, is that England, 
crushed, means a strong and free Ireland. 


Sembrich—Mme. Marcella Sembrich left Miami, Fla., 
last week and spent two days in Palm Beach on her 
way to Camden, S. C., where she has taken a cottag: 
for the spring. It is stated that the Florida climate, in 
which she recuperated from her long illness, so de 
lighted Mme. Sembrich that she expects to pass her 
winters there in the future. 


Bavagnoli—Gaetano Bavagnoli, the Metropolita: 
Opera conductor, gave a dinner on March 20 for a 
number of his artist friends, the guests including Enric: 
Caruso, Giorgio Polacco, Gianni Viafora and Mme 
Gina Ciaparelli-Viafora, Giulio Setti, Ida Cajatti 
Prompter Marchesi and his wife and daughter, Gennar 
Papi and Mrs. Papi, Andres de Segurola, Gabriel: 
Sibella, Giovanni Martino, Messrs. Romeo and Fucito. 

Eddy—A warm expression of appreciation for th 
enterprise of Tulsa (Okla.) citizens in securing th« 
municipal pipe organ for their city was paid by) 
Clarence Eddy, the famous organist, who recently gavé 
a recital on the Tulsa organ. “You have a magnificent 
instrument in this organ,” said Mr. Eddy, “and ever) 
man, woman and child should be proud of it. I suppos« 
you know that there are only seven municipal pipe 
organs in the United States, and that yours was th 
fifth installed.” 


Hofmann—Josef Hofmann told a Philadelphia re 
porter recently that he was thinking of taking a hous: 
at Merion, a suburb of Philadelphia. “I might as well,’ 
said the pianist, “I am here so much. My two friends 
Leopold Stokowski and Edward Bok, live at Merior 
and I find myself spending so much time there that ! 
could really save railroad fares if I took a house there 
This winter I have taken apartments in New York, fo! 
my daughter’s schooling, but next winter I am think 
ing of taking a house at Merion. Philadelphia,” added 
the pianist, “is, I think, the coming musical center of 
America.” 


Verlet—Alice Verlet believes there should be a mor« 
serious attitude among music critics toward. the art 0! 
coloratura singing. “I tell you that if their attacks kee} 
up, in ten years there will be no more coloratura sing 
ers,” she told a Minneapolis interviewer. “The publi 
told constantly that the art is childish, will begin to be 
lieve it—at least that section of the public which is in 
fluenced by snobism. Personally I feel this is regretta 
ble. The field of art is broad, and while perhaps colora 
tura singing is not the greatest of the arts, it is gay 
sunlit and innocent. Why combine to attack it, to strik« 
it down like some poor, defenceless animal ?” 
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COMIC opera production which car- 
ried its own orchestra played in a 
small town. As the theater had an or- 
chestra of its own, they “doubled up.” 


One night the man in charge of the pro- 
duction noticed that the local musicians 
were playing half a tone lower than the 
company’s orchestra. 

“What’s the matter,’ whispered the 
producer to the local orchestra leader, 
“your men are playing half a tone lower 
than the others?” 

“Sure, they are,” said the leader. 
“That’s the only way we can let the au- 
dience know that we’ve got two orches- 
tras.” 

“That man has made a fortune with 
his voice.” 

“Ts he such a fine singer as that?” 

“No. Auctioneer.” 

2 @ 


She—"‘Every time Screecher, the grand 
opera tenor, gets a sore throat it costs him 
a thousand dollars.” 

He—*‘Gee! His throat must be as big 
as a giraffe’s.” 

* ok * 

It was at the piano. Mother’s darling 
firmly refused to do her practice. 

“What a naughty little girl you are!”’ 
chided the mother. 

“Don’t care,” grumbled the youngster, 
as she gave the piano a kick. 

“Now, treasure, you shall have a nickel 
if-you’ll do your exercise nicely,” urged 
mamma. 

“Sha’nt,” retorted treasure, getting off 
the piano-stool. “I can make more than 
that taking castor oil.” 

* * x 

Overheard in local studio: Irate music 
teacher to a fat student—‘‘Young man, you 
should feel disgraced at such a performance. 
if you were one-half as well taught as you 
are fed, you wouid be a marvel.’’ 

Student—‘‘Well, Professor, you see, you 


teach me, and |! feed myself.’’—Los Angeles 
‘Music Student.” 


* * 

We have received for publication an 
item to the effect that Mme. So-and-So 
is going to give a New York recital “for 
the purpose of getting the criticisms of 
the New York music critics.” How 
frank! But why invite the public to 
witness such an intimate ceremony. 

* * * 

Apropos of Shakespearean operas, 
Max Smith says in the New York Press: 

There is Gounod’s “Romeo et Juliet,’”’ which 
some connoisseurs consider the French com- 
poser’s best opera. Not many years ago 
Geraldine Farrar sang the part of the hero- 
ine in the Metropolitan Opera House. Then 
we have the same composer’s “Hamlet,” 
which nowadays Titta Ruffo employs as a 
vehicle for vocal display. 

Yes, and Gounod would be glad if he 
knew that his “Mignon” was done by the 
Chicago company this year. 

* * * 

Here’s a good old friend, slightly re- 
hashed: 

“What is your favorite musical compo- 
sition? 

“Haven't picked it yet,” replied Mr. 
Cumrox. “But I'll say right now it’s 
going to be something my daughter 
doesn’t try to sing or play.”—Washing- 
ton “Star.” 

* * * 

“I’m getting married,” said the blush- 
ing damsel, “and I want to order a wed- 
ling cake.” 

“The latest thing,’ said the clerk at 
the baker’s shop, “is to have wedding 
cakes in keeping with the bridegroom’s 


occupation. Thus a newspaper man hasa 
spice cake, an athlete a cup cake, one 


‘who loafs on his friends a sponge cake, 


and so on. What is your fiancé’s profes- 
sion, please?” 

“He’s a pianist.” 

“Then, of course, you’ll want a pound 


cake.” 
o-2.48 
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Aunt Lucy—Good mo’nin’, Pahson 
Pewter! Mout Ah ask what kind er 
music yo’ all gwine ter hab inter de new 
church? 

The Parson—“Organic.” 

* * * 

According to W. B. Chase of the New 
York Evening Sun, Geraldine Farrar is 
aggrieved at the notoriety resulting from 
her rough-and-tumble “Carmen.” He 
relates that already a vaudeville team on 
Broadway are regaling their public twice 
daily with: 

“Say, if you fellows think we’re rough, 
you ought to go to a real show at the 
Metropolitan Opera House and see Gerry 
Farrar kick a chorus girl in the snoot.” 

x * * 

Apropos of Charles L. Safford’s work 
with the chorus of New York policemen, 
we are told by E. J., in the Evening Post, 
that when Sir Arthur Sullivan was or- 
ganist and choirmaster of St. Michael’s 
Church, Chester Square, London, a spe- 
cial service was held for the policemen 
every Wednesday morning. Sullivan’s 
tenors and basses were London con- 
stables. 

When a friend asked Sullivan one day 
if it were true that the men in his choir 
were mostly policemen, he replied: 

“Yes, They are good fellows, and I 
have no difficulty in keeping them on the 
‘beat.’ ”” 

* *” + 

Dost thou wish to know the real inside 
version of how Mascagni was impelled to 
enter the Sonzogno contest that was won 
by his “Cavalleria”? Then read this 
“ad” in the New York Evening World: 


A POOR MUSICIAN’S RISE TO FAME 


it is a well-known and oft-told story how 
Pietro Mascagni, the composer of ‘‘Caval- 
leria Rusticana,’” etc., got his start in life 
which led to fame through answering a 
“Want Ad.’’ in a Milan newspaper. 

Mascagnini was making but $20 a month at 
the time. The “Want Ad.” offered $600 to 
the person who would write the best one-act 
opera. The great musician, then leader of 
a country band, competed and won the cov- 
eted prize. 





MARTINUS 


For professionals 





Recently arrived in NEW YORK, is now conducting a Virtuoso Class 
at his studio, 140 West 76th Street. 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 


Middle of June to middle of September 
at Summer home within one hour of New York City 

Mr. Sieveking teaches his special piano method, founded on scient'fic 

principles, unknown up to the present time; the fruit of ten years’ work. 


MARVELOUS RESULTS ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
WITHIN A VERY SHORT TIME 


SIEVEKING 
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Louise Homer, Anna Fitziu, Amato and 
Witherspoon in “Verdi” Program 


The throng that flocked to the Metro- 
politan Opera House for the final con- 
cert of the opera season on Sunday eve- 
ning, March 26, was rewarded by hear- 
ing a rare combination—Louise Homer, 
Pasquale Amato, Anna Fitziu and Her- 
bert Witherspoon. 

Seldom has the admiration for Pas- 
quale Amato found more decided voice 
than in the applause given the eminent 
baritone at the close of his “Credo” from 
“Otello,” and he was obliged to add two 
encores. He also supplemented an aria 
from Massenet’s “Le Roi de Lahore” with 
another group. 

The concert might have been called 
a “Verdi” night, as each member of the 
stellar quartet had selected a Verdi aria. 
Mme. Louise Homer was heard first in 
the “Oh Don Fatale” from “Don Carlos” 
(which was supplemented by additional 
offerings), later giving the “Mon coeur 
s’ouvre a ta Voix” from “Samson et Da- 
lila.” Miss Fitziu also granted an en- 
core, following her singing of the “Ri- 
torna Vincitor” from “Aida,” and Mr. 
Witherspoon gave an additional contri- 
bution after the “Oh, tu Palermo” from 
“{ Vespri Siciliani.” Giuseppe Bambo- 
scheck was at the piano. Under Richard 
Hageman’s baton the orchestra gave the 
Ballet Suite from “Le Cid,” a Smetana 
Overture, the Elgar “Pomp and Circum- 
stance” and a Chabrier Rhapsody. 

M. 


¥ 
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HEAR CHILEAN MUSIC 


Enrique Soro Plays Own Compositions 
at America Symphony Musicale 


The Pan-American Committee of the 
America Symphony Orchestra began on 
Friday evening, March 24, the first of 
a series of musicales and illustrated lec- 
tures on “Music of the New World,” 
introducing Enrique Soro, director of the 
National Conservatory of Chili, who was 
heard in a group of his own compositions, 
and Octavio Elias Moscoso, who gave a 
talk on the development of music in the 
Chilean Republic. 

Soro was assisted by Valentina Crespi, 
violinist, in the “Serenatells” and in the 
Sonata No. 2, for violin and piano. 

The musicale took place in the Cham- 
ber Music Hall of Carnegie Hall, the 
soloists and speaker of the evening be- 
ing presented by Julian Carrillo, con- 
ductor of the America Orchestra Society 
and former director of the National Con- 
servatory of Mexico, who since the or- 
ganization of the America Symphony 
Association has been devoting much time 
and energy to the development of Amer- 
ican music. 





MAUD POWELL IN OBERLIN 


Famous Violinist Reappears in Program 
That Wins Added Laurels 


OBERLIN, OHIO, March 27.—The recital 
by Maud Powell, violinist, was the third 
number on the artist’s recital course 
given at the Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music. Her program consisted of: 


Concerto, 
Sonata, C 


No. 7, G Major, by De 
Major, Op. 59, by d’Indy; 


Beriot; 
“Have 


Pity Sweet Eyes,” by Tenaglia; Minuett by 
Mozart; ‘“‘Praeludium e Allegro,’ by Pug- 
nani-Kreisler; “A La Valse,’’ by Victor Her- 
bert; “Twilight,” by Massenet-Powell ; 


“Hejre Kati,’’ by Hubay. 

Maud Powell has appeared in Oberlin 
many times, but her last recital was one 
of the most enjoyable which she has ever 
given. Her playing was full of virility 
and power, and her tone at all times 
pleasant and delightful to listen to. She 
was compelled to answer many recalls, 
and gave several encores. 





Marion Fitch Pleases Brooklyn Audi- 
ence in Varied Program 


Heard at the morning musical hours 
at the Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, on 
March 24, Marion Martin Fitch, soprano, 
gave a program of intrinsic value and 
gained considerable praise for her excel- 
lent singing. With a harp accompani- 
ment Sigurd Lie’s “Light-footed Snow,” 
Rogers’s “Wind Song” and “Sylvelin,” 
by Sinding, were very effective. De- 
bussy’s “Mandoline,” a group of Ejight- 
eenth Century Bergerettes and 
numbers by Liszt, Tschaikowsky, Mac- 
Dowell, MacFadyen, Beach and Arensky 
revealed the interpretative strength of 
the artist in pleasing effects. Marion 
Marsh, harpist, gave works of Saint- 


Saéns, Bach and others and was pro- 
foundly appreciated. Edward K. Ma- 
crum, accompanist, assisted. G. C. T. 


other 


SCANDINAVIANS UNITE 
AS PROPAGANDISTS 


Society Gives Concert ‘‘To Make 
Northern Music Known 
in America’”’ 

Few concerts in New York are in- 
spired by a more serious and worthy mu- 
sical purpose than that of the American- 
Scandinavian Society’s third concert ‘“‘to 
make Northern Music known in Amer- 
ica,” which was given at Carnegie Hall 
on March 25. The event marked a cre- 
scendo in the success of this campaign, 
due to the wisdom of the concert com- 
mittee, Dr. Johannes Hoving, chairman, 
in establishing popular prices, which re- 
sulted in a large audience, and in arrang- 
ing a brief, well contrasted program, 
which sent the hearers away in a highly 
satisfied state of mind a few minutes 
after ten o’clock. 

A lion’s share of praise for the artistic 
success of the concert is due to the con- 
ductor, Ole Windingstad, who is a musi- 
cal idealist of the finest type. With great 
devotion to the cause, he gave his serv- 
ices unstintedly to the training of the 
Scandinavian Symphony and the All- 
Scandinavian Chorus of 150. Consider- 


ing that he had only two orchestral re- 


hearsals of the program, this Norwegian 
musican gained really remarkable results 
in the Alfvén “Midsommervarka” (re- 
peated from the first concert upon re- 
quest), and the Eyvind Alnaes “Sym- 
phonic Variations.” There was nothing 
pedantic about the latter work, and the 
effective treatment of the original 
theme made the number worth bringing 
forward. 

One must admire the achievements of 
Mr. Windingstad with the chorus of 
working men, a majority of whom cannot 
read music at all and have to be taught 
their parts by rote. With a splendid de- 
gree of precision and a surprising crea- 
tion of nuances, the chorus sang the 
Lange-Muller “Kornmodsglansen” and 
Sdéderman’s “Brollopsgarden,” and there 
was rousing virility in the chorus’s de- 
livery of two stirring songs from Grieg’s 
“Sigurd Jorsalfar,” in which Albert 
Lindquist, the tenor, sang the solo parts. 
Notwithstanding the fact that he was 
handicapped in the “Norrénakvad” by the 
fact that he was singing a baritone part, 
which made too taxing demands upon the 
lower register, Mr. Lindquist created a 
highly favorable impression, singing res- 
onantly and with virile expression. 

The exquisite lyric beauty of Marie 
Sundelius’s singing was set forth superb- 
ly in “Jeg ser fov mit die,” by Sjégren; 
“Vallpigelat,” by Bror Beckman; “Sko- 
gen sofver” and “Angst” by Alfvén. The 
rare art with which the charming Swed- 
ish soprano interpreted these contrasting 
songs evoked a real ovation from the au- 
dience, and she added two encores. No 
greater triumph has been scored by any 
soloist in this series of concerts. Frank 
Bibb was the singer’s able accompanist. 

There was much interest in the first 
New York hearing of Herman Sandby’s 
‘cello concerto, played by the composer. 
It is an extremely melodious work, in 
which the Danish ’cellist has limited the 
instrument to its own proper sphere, and 
has not tried to make it speak the lan- 
guage of the violin. The first and second 
movements are marked by lovely melodies 
—beautifully played—and the Finale pro- 
vides a brilliant contrast. The work was 
received with considerable approbation, 
and the composer was recalled several 
times, K. S.C. 





Harry Rowe Shelley Opens Series of 
Brooklyn Organ Recitals 

Harry Rowe Shelley, the composer and 

organist, gave the first of a series of 

organ recitals at the Central Congrega- 


tional Church, Brooklyn, on March 23, 
playing from Bach, Merkel, Wagner, 
Mendelssohn, Hollins and other com- 


posers. 





As Indispensable as a Daily Paper 
To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

This makes the sixth time I have made 
out my check for a year’s subscription, 
and each year I write to tell you of the 
pleasure and satisfaction I enjoy every 
week in reading all the musical news 
worth while. 

Your paper is as indispensable to our 
household as the daily paper. 

Thank you again for the finest musical 
paper extant. 

Most cordially, 
GRACE M. STIVERS. 
Los Angeles, Cal., March 12, 1916. 
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_ BERLIN HEARS A LITTLE KNOWN MOZART OPERA 


“La Finta Giardiniera” Produced in Unique Program of Rococo Music at Royal Theater—Opera Premiéres 
Continue Plentiful—Hugo Kaun’s Third Symphony Has a First and Successful Berlin Hearing 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
30, Neue Winterfeldtstrasse, 
Berlin, W. 30, Feb. 26, 1916. 


O PERA premiéres continue through- 
out the German domain. At the 
Karlsruhe Court Opera, Weingartner’s 
“Genesius” was given a first hearing 
and, according to all reports, with ex- 
traordinary success. The composer re- 
ceived innumerable curtain calls after the 
second and third acts. The house was 
completely sold out. 

“Rahab,” the one-act opera of the 
Munich Intendant, von Franckenstein, 
which met with such a favorable recep- 
tion on the occasion of its premiére at 
Halle, has been produced with increased 
success at the Frankfort Opera, with 
Otto Fanger and Frau Gentner-Fischer 
in the leading rdles. 

The Intendantur of the Royal Theaters 
in Berlin, in its indefatigable endeavor 
to vary the répertoire, without falling 
back more than necessary upon works 
of hostile composers, has resurrected one 
of Mozart’s earliest operatic creations, 
“La finta giardiniera” (produced for the 
first time with remarkable success in 
Munich in 1775) and other music of the 
time. 

These works, duly elaborated, were ef- 
fectively joined together in three chap- 
ters and produced at the Royal Theater 
(Schauspielhaus), under the all-embrac- 
ing heading of “Rococo.” The first of 
the three chapters was a series of mini- 
ature pictures by Goethe and Mozart, 
none too fortunately elaborated by Ru- 
dolf Presber, who was unable to dispel 
the haze of monotony that would assert 
itself. This was followed by a musical 
comedy, words by Goethe, for which Co- 
rona Schroeter wrote the music, about 
1782. Here it was the libretto which 
proved to be by far the more significant 
feature. The score, while evincing all 
the simplicity of that era, is devoid of 
fertility of musical ideas and adaptable- 
ness to the scenic developments so char- 
acteristic of Mozart. How different was 
the third chapter, as a sequel to the first, 
“La finta giardiniera” of Mozart, with 
an appropriate revision by the music 
critic, Prof. Oscar Bie! Here music and 
libretto conformed admirably to each 
other. Musically, the opera is a little 
jewel; one regrets perforce that a work 
of this description is not heard more fre- 
quently. Such beautifully transparent 
orchestration, such lucid themes and pro- 
gressions must ever be a source of the 
keenest enjoyment. And when, to our 
modern tastes, the business on the stage 
tends to become rather long-winded, this 
sparkling music attracts and compels ad- 
miration. Thanks to the elaborate, the 
highly artistic and histrionically perfect 
stage settings of all these numbers, one 
was transported back to an age which 
seemed to us of to-day the acme of ele- 
gance and beauty. 

The performance, in which the actors 
and opera singers of the royal theaters 
co-operated with good effect, was warm- 
ly acclaimed by the entire house and the 
préss. 

To continue the list of novelties: Dr. 
Otto Neitzel’s opera, “Der Richter von 
Kaschau” (“The Judge of Kaschau”), 
libretto by himself after Maurus Jokai’s 
novel, is to be produced soon at Kassel 
and at the same theater are to take place 
the premiéres of Vollerthun’s opera, 
“Coveda,” and “The Rose of Alhambra,” 
by Prof. Dr. Hoebel. 


“Salome” at The Hague 


Last Saturday Richard Strauss’s “Sa- 
lomé” was produced at the Hague at the 
“Gebouw voor Kunst en Wettenshap,” un- 
der the direction of Alfred Reinboth. The 
Dutch Residenz Orchestra was conducted 
by the distinguished Dutch artist, Henri 
Viotta, while the American, Edyth 
Walker, sang the title réle. The other 
artists of the cast were German through- 
out. According to all reports, the per- 
formance was a decidedly successful dem- 
onstration of German art in a territory 
not exactly to be considered enthusias- 
tically pro-German. 

The conspicuous feature of the sixth 
Royal Symphony Concert, under Richard 
Strauss, was the symphony, “Im Walde,” 
of Joachim Raff. This erstwhile so pop- 
ular German composer has during recent 
years and for no readily explicable rea- 
son, passed more or less into oblivion. 
But that Strauss was right in reverting 
to composers of the recent past was il- 
Justrated by the performance of this 
symphony—a work pregnant with ideas 
and characterized by exceedingly effec- 
tive orchestration. The renaissance of 
this work of a former favorite was greet- 





ed with demonstrations of warmest wel- 
come. The remainder of the program 
was devoted to Liszt’s “Orpheus” and 
to Beethoven. 

At the ninth Philharmonic concert, 
conducted by Nikisch, the feature was 
Tschaikowsky’s “Pathétique.” Prior to 
this event, the Russian composer’s sym- 
phony had been played in a modest way 
by the Bliithner Orchestra under Schein- 
pflug. But Nikisch and the Philhar- 
monic, for all the world as though they 
were filled with enthusiasm at the intro- 
duction into the German program of this 
foreign element, gave a reading of the 
“Pathétique” that was incomparable in 
dash, in its overwhelming climax and in 
tonal beauty. The storm of enthusiasm 
evoked bore evidence that the German 
public is well capable of differentiating 
between the enemy’s politics and art. 
The overture to Cornelius’s “Barber of 
Bagdad” opened the program, 
Hausegger’s symphonic poem, “Wieland 
der Schmied”—very plastic, though not 
always symmetrical—followed the “Pa- 
thétique.” The conclusion was furnished 
by the pianist, Wera Schapira, who 
played Lizst’s E Flat Major Concerto 
with brilliant technique and considerable 
abandon. 


Hugo Kaun’s Symphony Played 


When Heinrich Schultz, the dashing 
German conductor, of Rostock, gave his 
concert in Beethoven Hall with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, he also presented a 
novelty for Berlin (the work previously 
having been produced in Rostock) in a 
third symphony by the German-Ameri- 
can composer, Hugo Kaun. The work 
was gratefully received by a large audi- 
ence and since then has been warmly 


- praised by the press. Of the four move- 


ments of the symphony, the Scherzo and 
the Adagio seemed to make the deepest 
impression, especially the brilliant and 
musically significant Scherzo. The Ada- 
gio seemed somewhat distended, though 
abounding in really beautiful harmonies. 
The first movement, on the other hand, 
is not entirely devoid of a certain dull 
garrulousness, though it may be accepted 
as an introduction to the following cli- 
max. The Finale is unquestionably ef- 
fective throughout, though not always 
tuned to the note of distinction so char- 
acteristic of the preceding movements. 
All in all, the work is a valuable acqui- 
sition to Berlin’s concert music. 

At the last Karl Ernst Henrici auction 
the other afternoon, several valuable 
manuscript relics were offered for sale. 
For five letters of Richard Wagner, writ- 
ten in Paris to Meyerbeer, 1650 Marks 
were paid. A letter from Beethoven to 
the musical publisher, Simrock, in Ber- 
lin, brought 1080 Marks, while for an- 
— Beethoven letter 645 Marks were 
paid. 

A concert for the benefit of the chil- 
dren of soldiers, given by German 
women, under the patronage of the 
Crown Prince in Bliithner Hall on 
Tuesday, attracted a full house. With 
one or two exceptions, every one of the 
participating artists was a personage of 
reputation, yet it was one of those even- 
ings when every one seems “off form.” 
Dr. Wiillner, at no time to my mind 
overwhelming, seemed less artistic than 
usual in his recitation of patriotic poems. 
The opera singer, Mafalda Salvatini, 
manifested such faultiness in her song 
and aria interpretation that detailed 
criticism becomes superfluous. Kapell- 
meister Erben is no doubt a good musi- 
cian, but he should refrain from attempt- 
ing accompaniments. At times he was 
inaudible and then again he dragged dis- 
tressingly. Perhaps the royal presence 
rendered him nervous. 

Josef Lhévinne, who, although a Rus- 
sian, had been requested to contribute 
his art to this German charity, played 
Chopin’s Allegro de Concert. Judged ac- 
cording to piano playing in general, his 
execution was accomplished. But esti- 
mated according to the Lhévinne stand- 
ard, the artist’s interpretation was not 
what might have been expected. Later 
Lhévinne and his wife played Raff’s Ga- 
votte for two pianos with all that es- 
thetic style for which these artists have 
become noted. The public was delighted 
and did not stint applause. 


A Talented Dutch Pianist 


Last Saturday a young Dutch pianist, 
Adolf Watermann, attracted consider- 
able attention in the Sing Academy by 
the many remarkable traits he revealed. 
Besides being all that might be expected 
as a technician for one of his years, 
Watermann evinces an astonishing depth 


while ° 


of musical conception. Possibly now and 
then his flights of inspiration induce him 
to ignore the technical side of his task— 
a freedom which only the experienced 
may indulge in. Still, it is always grati- 
fying to find a young artist who has 
something to say besides what his mas- 
ters have taught him. Of the two num- 
bers we heard: Liszt’s “Petrarca” Son- 
net, No. 3, and the Ballad in A Flat, the 
latter seemed the more congenial to his 
nature and accomplishments. Here he 
evinced remarkable delicacy of touch. 
The other artist of the evening, the 
’cellist with the promising name of Felix 
Robert Mendelsohn, was less successful. 
His tone is rather wooden and then again 
nasal, while his interpretation still lacks 
the necessary spirit and temperament. 


He played two indifferent works by 
the prominent accompanist, Alexander 
Schwartz, which Watermann accompa- 
nied very ably. 





Berlin, Feb. 28, 1916. 


Last night’s soloist at the Sunday 
Blithner concert was the American, 
Ethel Hansa of the Berlin Royal Opera. 
Mrs. Hansa sang the aria of the Queen 
of the Night from Mozart’s “Magic 
Flute” and the “Traviata” aria with good 
effect. 

Among the many artists assisting at 
the so-called “Lazarett Concerts” given 
in the hospitals for the wounded soldiers, 
are a number of Americans. Here it is 
not nationality or political sentiment that 
counts, but merely the artist’s accom- 
plishments. Among these successful per- 
formers is Ellen Cohen of Chicago, who 
with indefatigable zeal has performed all 
the accompaniments in the last few 
months at these concerts for the well- 
known artist, Frau Elly Mueller-Rene. 
Miss Cohen is a pupil of Prof. Xaver 
Scharwenka. O. P. JAcos. 
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Conservatory in two years. 


31 York Terrace 


The Fletcher Music Method 


The Original Musical Kindergarten 
And Simplex Method of America 


Brought to America through the interest of the New England 
Conservatory eighteen years ago, and during that time taught to over 
700 music teachers (every one of whom could be employed in Boston 
alone) ; the demand is growing rapidly for Fletcher Music Method 
teachers in spite of the many cheap copies of this system. 


The Summer School will be divided into two classes ; the first opening 
May 29th, and the second opening July 1oth. 


In the 200 hours of instruction, which lasts eight weeks, more 
ground is covered in practical harmony than is covered in any 


Read “What Is the Fletcher Music Method,” Price $2.00 


For full information regarding Normal classes and lectures for 
Educational, Musical, and Mothers’ Clubs, apply directly to 


Mrs. Evelyn Fletcher-Copp 
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| KANSAS STUDENTS GIVE OPERA AND ORATORIO 








Educational Association and State 
Editors Hear Fine Presentation 
of Good Music by Pupils of 
Hays Normal School—Opera 
Attracts Standees at Dollar 
Prices 
AYS, KAN., March 15.—Where in 
the not iong distant past buffaloes 

and Indians roamed, oratorio and grand 

opera is conducted by the department of 
music of one of the five State schools of 

Kansas. In the very heart of the fa- 

mous “short grass” country is growing 

up a new musical center. Haydn’s ora- 
torio, “The Creation,” was presented on 

March 9 and 10, at the Hays Normal 

School, with Henry Edward Malloy, con- 

ductor. On March 8 and 11 Balfe’s op- 

era, “The Bohemian Girl,’ was pre- 
sented under the same direction. The 
productions on March 10 and 11 were 
complimentary to the teachers of the 

Golden Belt Teachers’ Educational As- 

sociation, the editors of the Golden Belt 

Editorial Conference and the members of 

the State Manual Training Association. 

Teachers from twenty-five counties, edi- 

tors from twenty counties and manual 

training teachers from all over the State 
heard these performances, numbering 

1197. 
This is the second year the “Creation” 

has been given at Hays. The chorus 

comprised 168 voices, the orchestra, an 
amateur one, was composed of fifty 
pieces. The capable soloists were Pear! 

Sidenius, soprano, professor of public 

school music at the Normal School; Gus- 

taf Holmquist, bass of Chicago, and 

Archibald G. Todd, tenor of Kansas City. 
The chorus which sang “The Cre- 


ation” is composed of students of the 
Normal School. They were boys and 





Music Faculty of the Fort Hays Normal School: 


Standing, Guy L. Knorr, Pro- 


fessor of Harmony; Henry Edward Malloy, Director Music Department; Walter 


B. Roberts, Professor of Piano. 


Seated, Jessica Wille, Assistant Professor of 


Piano; Mrs. Clara L. Malloy, Professor of Violin; Pearl Sidenius, Professor of 


Public School Music 


girls used to the free expanse of Kansas 
plains, most of whom had never heard of 
an oratorio until asked to sing in one. 
This chorus was much surer of itself 
than that of last year. Mr. Malloy 
worked for energy, enthusiasm and de- 
termination to succeed and obtained 
them. 

A special train was run to accommo- 


date the number of out-of-town persons 
who wished to attend “The Bohemian 
Girl,” and standing room sold for one 
dollar. The soloists in the “Bohemian 
Girl” were Pearl Sidenius, soprano; 
Archibald G. Todd, tenor; George King, 
baritone; Helen Pestana, dramatic so- 
prano; Prof. L. D. Wooster, bass, and 
Prof. Walter B. Roberts, tenor. 





AMERICAN MUSIC ON 


Boston Symphony Presents Sym- 
phonic Poem by Edward 
Burlingame Hill 


Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, March 27, 1916. 


‘sTIVHE Parting of Launcelot and Gui- 

nevere,” after Stephen Phillips’s 
poem of the same name, a symphonic 
poem by Edward Burlingame Hill, was 
performed for the first time at the Boston 
Symphony concerts of March 23 and 24. 
The poem of Phillips is admirably sug- 
gestive of music. It tells simply and 
poignantly of a meeting of Launcelot and 
Guinevere after the discovery of their 
guilt in the shadow of the walls of a 


monastery, where the repentant queen 
has immured herself. Launcelot rides 
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out of the forest and implores a kiss. But 
kisses in the past brought ruin, and 
Guinevere still hopes to come into the 
presence of God. The lovers sway toward 
each other like trees in the midnight 
wind. They part, and Launcelot rides 
distraught through the forest. 

Mr. Hill’s music inevitably deals with 
the night, the appearance of Launcelot, 
the love scene, the parting. There are 
themes of Guinevere and Launcelot. That 
of Guinevere is a theme of longing; that 
of Launcelot is of a knightly character, 
in the manner of a fanfare. The music 
is of the finest harmonic texture, the or- 
chestration is always beautiful and in- 
teresting. The themes have not great 
inherent power, but they are developed 
with resource and often with imagina- 
tion. At times Mr. Hill achieves the 
broad, passionate sweep that his love- 
scene demands. But not always. Detail, 
from time to time, seems to claim an over 
great share of his attention and finally 
there is not always present the sense of 
continuous line, of a mood sustained with 
unfaltering power. The music is tco 
frequently in the manner of a mosaic and 
episodic in its development. Mr. Hill, in 
our opinion, has done himself more jus- 
tice in others of his composition, as in 
the ballet, “Pan and the Star,” and, above 
all, in his exquisite setting for women’s 
voices of “The Nuns of the Perpetual 
Adoration.” 


The composition of the tone poem heard 
yesterday was begun at the time of the 
first performances in Peterboro of “Pan 
and the Star” in 1914. The score was 
revised in some minor details. It is con- 
spicuous for-the refinement and eclectic- 
ism of its style, the sincerity of the com- 
poser and the beautiful color he achieves. 


Mr. Warnke Soloist 


At this concert Mr. Warnke, ’cellist of 
the first desk of the orchestra, was solo- 
ist. He played Volkmann’s Concerto in 
A Minor with musicianship and with 
finish of style, but he was handicapped 
by his vehicle, for the concerto is over- 
lengthy for its materials and monochro- 
matic. The skill of the soloist, however, 
was appreciated. The other orchestral 
compositions were the Overture to Cor- 
nelius’s “Barber of Bagdad” and Men- 
delssohn’s “Italian” Symphony. 

Richard Platt, pianist, gave a recital 
on March 20, his program consisting of 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 90; Brahms’s 
Four Piano Pieces, Op. 119; Granados’s 
“El Fandango de Candil,” Debussy’s “La 
Terrase des audiences du claire de lune,” 
Chabrier’s “Bourrée Fantasque” and 
Chopin’s Impromptu, Op. 36, Mazurka in 
F Minor and Scherzo in B Minor. In 
pieces such as the B Minor and C Major 
Intermezzi of Brahms, certain pages of 
Beethoven’s Sonata, in Debussy’s won- 
drous fantasy and in the Impromptu of 
Chopin Mr. Platt was at his best. There 
are few more earnest and industrious mu- 
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sicians; few who have inherently more 
sensitive musical feeling. This was 
shown in Debussy’s piece especially. But 
we think Mr. Platt, who has established 
an excellent reputation as a teacher in 
this city, should play oftener in public. 
Those who have heard him perform under 
more intimate conditions know more 
about his musical individuality than any 
of those who have merely swelled the 
numbers of his audiences. Were he con- 
tinually giving concerts he would express 
himself more freely and authoritatively, 
with what we will call a less inconvenient 
modesty. 


Laura Littlefield’s Recital 


On Friday night Laura Littlefield, so- 
prano, gave a song recital in Steinert 
Hall. Mrs. Littlefield sang three groups 
of songs by German, French and English 
and American Composers respectively. 
She sang with admirable musicianship 
and vocal control and the voice itself is 
one of substance and quality. Mrs. Lit- 
tlefield appreciated the moods of the 
songs she interpreted and there were 
more than ordinary variety and interest 
in her performances. 

On Saturday afternoon George Cope- 
land, pianist, assisted by Mme. Nina 
Varesa, the wife of Henry Russell, the 
former director of the Boston Opera 
Company, gave a recital in Jordan Hall. 
Mr. Copeland played from Mozart, 
Rameau, Scarlatti, Liszt, Moussorgsky, 
Debussy, Albeniz, Grovlez, Turina. Mrs. 
Russell sang songs by Cui, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, Moussorgsky, and two folk songs. 
Singing these songs she accompanied her- 
self on a Spanish guitar. She was in- 
clined to exaggerate the melancholy of 
most of her songs in a sentimental man- 
ner. Otherwise she used her limited 
vocal resources with skill and with 
thought for the actual capacities of her 
voice. Mr. Copeland again showed his 
right to a place among the most distine- 
tive pianists of the day. His virtuosity, 
his wonderful tonal conceptions, his in- 
stantaneous comprehension of the pur- 
poses of composers of fantastical and im- 
pressionist music were displayed to the 
greatest advantage for the greater part 
of the program. And seldom is a pianist 
of this calibre so ideal an accompanist. 

OLIN DOWNES. 


Perth Amboy, N. J., Hears Concert of 
Jewish Folk Songs 


PERTH Amboy, N. J., March 25.—An 
appeal for the preservation of Jewish 
folk-songs and a greater interest in Jew- 
ish music was made by Morris Clark in 
the concert and lecture on Jewish folk- 
songs given under the auspices of the 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association on 
Sunday, March 19. The program of folk- 
songs was given by Bertha Hirsch, so- 
prano, and a group of Hebrew airs by 
Albert Lefkowitch, pianist, who also sup- 
plied accompaniments for the vocal offer- 
ings. 





to Be Soloist at 
Chorus Concert 


William Wade Hinshaw, the 
American baritone, will be soloist in 
Frederick J. Converse’s “The Peace 
Pipe,” at the annual concert of the Co- 
lumbia University Male Chorus, on April 
11, at Carnegie Hall. 
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CRITICS CRITICIZED IN HOUSTON 
REVIEW OF ZEISLER RECITAL 





HAT is pianistic art and wherein 
is its highest development? What 
is the difference between piano playing 
and music? Is it permissible for a pian- 
ist to leave the three “B’s” off a recital 
program? The Houston, Tex., critics 
are having a bad time over the prob- 
lems which these and kindred questions 
raise, due to the recent recital in that 
city of Mme. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler. 
To the carping ones, Horace Clark, in an 
article in the Houston Chronicle, has 
made the following reply: 

“When the voice af dissatisfaction is 
heard against a pianistic art of such 
arresting beauty as that presented by 
Mme. Zeisler at the Majestic Theater 
yesterday afternoon, one feels that the 
seraphic choir itself would have a hard 
time ‘getting by’ some of the Houston 
critics. 

“One found the playing of Mme. Zeis- 
ler disappointing in many ways. An- 
other found the program uninteresting 
and hackneyed. Still another bemoaned 
the absence of Bach, Beethoven and 
Brahms on the program. There seems 
to be a contingent in our midst who find 





What the New York Critics say of 
HAROLD 


HENRY 


On Tuesday last, in AZolian Hall, a great 
success was granted the American pianist, 
Harold Henry, who already can boast of a 


splendid reception last year. MR. HENRY 
REPEATEDLY WINS BY ARTISTIC 
SOLIDITY, ORIGINAL TALENT FOR 


CHARACTERIZATION, AND, AS OCCA- 
SION REQUIRES, POETIC FEELING. 
HIS EXECUTION IS REMARKABLE, 
THE PASSAGE WORK, FOR _IN- 
STANCE, BEING UNCOMMONLY POL- 
ISHED, THE OCTAVE TECHNIC PLAS- 
TIC AND TEMPESTUOUS. If this zeal- 


ous artist presses on, a be: autiful career is 


assured him. The audience, which over- 
whelmed him with signs of its pleasure, was 
also of this opinion.—Maurice Halperson, 
Staatz Zeitung, March 8, 1916. 

There has been occasion to praise the evi- 


dences of talent and musical intelligence 
that his playing discloses, and there was oc. 
casion to do so yesterday. It has freedom 
and spor abundant spirit and vital- 
ity. BEETH OVEN’S SONATA, OPUS 
109, HE GAVE WITH VIVACITY AND 
BRILLIANCY.—Richard Aldrich, Times, 
March 8, 1916, 


MR. HENRY PLAYED THE BALLADE 
(Grieg) VERY WELL INDEED; ALSO 
THE SCOTT PIECE, which is interesting. 
He began with Beethoven’s son: ita, op. 109, 
and closed with Isolde’s Liebestod as pian- 
ized by Liszt. SCRIABIN, REGER, 


CHOFIN, BRAHMS, AND MACDOWELL 
WERE REPRESENTED AND _ INTER. 
PRETED WITH TASTE, SKILL AND 
GENUINE EXPRESSION.—Henry _ T. 
Finck, Evening Post, March 8, 1916. 

Harold Henry, a pianist from Chicago, 
WHO IS ALWAYS WELCOME HERE 


FOR HIS SINCERE AND SYMPA- 
THETIC QUALITIES, gave a recital in 
fEolian Hall yesterday afternoon.—Pitts 
Sanborn, Globe, March 8, 1916. 


Mr. Henry is void of affectation, and has 
no mannerisms. He plays straightforwardly, 
clearly with understanding of the composer, 
and A GIFT OF INTERPRETATION 
THAT CHARMS. The CHOPIN C SHARP 
MINOR SCHERZO, and the Grié@g Ballade, 


opus 24, HE MADE ESPECIALLY AT 
TRACTIVE.—Sylvester Rawling, Evening 
World, March 8, 1916. 

Harold Henry, the Chicago pianist, is now 
a yearly visitor in New York. Yesterday 
ifternoon he gave his recital in Af£olian 


Hall, and WAS WELCOMED AS HE DE 


SERVES, CORDIALLY AND SYMPA- 
THETICALLY.—Max Smith, Press, March 
8, 1916. 

Harold Henry gave another recital yester 
lay in A£olian Hall, and PLAYED BET 
TER THAN AT ANY OF ae ae te 
ENTERTAINMENTS. . {ERE IS 
SOUND MUSICIANSHIP IN ALL THAT 
HE DOES. He plays without mannerisms 
or eccentricities.—Paul Morris Herald 
Mar h 8, 1916. 
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difficulty in associating piano playing 
and music. If piano playing has in it 
emotion, warmth, color, poetry and all 
the other qualities that go to make music 
a language of beauty, then it is not 
good piano playing. To be real piano 
playing it must have the metronomic 
regularity of Louis Plaidy’s book on 
technique and the frigidity of Bach’s 
counterpoint. 


Dislikes “Musical Dust” 


“As to the absence of the three ‘B’s’ 
on the program, I for one was glad for 
once to attand a piano recital where I 
did not have to wrestle with the fugue’s 
development in the D Minor ‘Toccata 
and Fugue’ of Bach. To keep on the 
alert for the modulation from the tonic 
to the dominant in the first section of 
the Appassionata Sonata by Beethoven, 
and to have musical dust thrown into 
my eyes, to hear the rattle of bones in 
the Brahms F Minor Sonata—Brahms 
was very fond of rattling the dry bones 
of classicism for fear that posterity 
would fail to recognize that the mantle 
of Beethoven had fallen upon him. 

“All of the above pieces are the stock 
in trade of the piano virtuoso, who puts 
them on a program for fear his rivals 
will think he is not up to the ‘classic 
notch.’ Mme. Zeisler had the courage to 
omit them.. All of us musical people 
are duly appreciative of their worth and 
make the usual genuflections when the 
names of the three B’s are mentioned, 
but a change is sometimes welcome. I 
think all of us realize how good the 
Bible is, but just think of having to read 
the first chapter of Matthew every day 
in the year! 


Cites His Authorities 


“If the readers of this think I am 
alone in these opinions I refer them to 
Rubinstein, Felix Weingartner, MUSICAL 
AMERICA and, above all, to page 192 of 
Modern Harmony, by the English savant, 
A. E. Hull. Now, just for argument’s 
sake, let us take the program just as it 
came. What pianist to-day, so subjec- 
tive as is Mme. Zeisler, can match her 
in the objective manner, the power, the 
emotional restraint, the continence with 
which she played Scarlatti? 

“The embellishments of all these num- 
bers were marvels of charity, of delicacy. 
They dropped from her fingers with a 
lightness of touch, a softness of tone, 
that gave to the archaic music an un- 
suspected beauty. Despite her playing 
upon a modern grand piano, with its 








sonorous tone, she succeeded in effecting 
the illusion of the virginal klang. (This 
has no reference to virgins, but. to the 
character of tone of the instrument for 
which Scarlatti wrote.) 

“*Hark! Hark! The Lark,’ was not 
a piano solo, but a beautiful song. The 
melody was shaded with all the feeling 
for reverence in tone that a finished 
singer would give it. Aside from a 
genius in ‘ragtime’ who could have com- 
municated to an audience the contagious 
rhythm of the Military March so effec- 
tively, or contrasted the delicacy of the 
middle portion with greater skill. 


Day of the Woman Composer 


“The Chopin Sonata was the preten- 
tious number of the program. What 
was there to carp about in the delivery 
of the melody in the first movement; 
the emotional warmth of the slow move- 
ment and the ‘elan’ of the closing one. 
The scales in this movement were as 
fleet as the winged Mercury, and the 
accent at the conclusion of each one was 
brought out with a rhythmic snap that 


was electrical. The group of four com- 
positions dedicated to Mme. Zeisler 
proved that the woman composer has 
arrived. 

“The captious critic may have heard 
a strident ‘stringy’ tone in the stormy 
passages of the Hungarian Rhapsody, 
but that was easily accounted for by the 
discerning listener. Maeterlinck, in his 
essay on silence, says this about words: 
‘It is idle to think that by means of 
words any real communication can pass 
from one man to another.’ So in writ- 
ing this review I feel the futility of try- 
ing to express the spirit of beauty in 
music that Mme. Zeisler communicated 
to those who heard her.” 





“The Grand Musical Paper of America’ 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Inclosed find check to renew my sub- 
scription to the grand musical paper of 
America. I have taken it since the first 
issue, and could not get along without it. 

Sincerely, 
CLYDE A. NICHOLS. 

Detroit, Mich., March 13, 1916. 








What Artists are Using These Songs ? 


The demand for the following numbers from our catalog of new song: 
by American Composers has increased so rapidly during the present Concert 


Season that we can only ascribe it to good artists 


“putting them over. 


And yet we haven’t seen any of them on a program in two months! 


NORAH (Chas. S. Burnham) 
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SEND US A PROGRAM 


HINDS, NOBLE & ELDREDGE, PUBLISHERS 


11 Union Square, West 


New York City 














Giuseppe De Luca to Ariadne Holmes Edwards, 
New York City, March 20, 1916 


Tribute from a Great Baritone to a 


Composer: 


“Thank you for ‘GOD BLESS You, MY DEAR’, 


that you kindly transposed for my voice. 
My best wishes and admiration to you, 
Very sincerely, 
GIUSEPPE DE LUCA.” 


Luckhardt and Belder are the Publishers of 
‘“God Bless You, My Dear’”’ 
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DRAMATIC SOPRANO—Prima Donna of the Metropolitan Opera Co., New York 
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| HIGH EFFICIENCY ATTAINED IN MUSIC 
SYSTEM OF PROVIDENCE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 














Under the Progressive Leadership 
of Emory P. Russell, Rhode 
Island City Has Perfected a 
Thoroughly Practical Plan of 
Musical Education — Marked 
Proficiency of High School 
Orchestra and Glee Clubs 


NE of the most practical and effi- 

cient systems of music teaching in 
the public schools is that employed at 
Providence, R. I., under the progressive 
leadership of Emory P. Russell. Since 
he assumed the post of director of music 
in the Providence public schools, in 1893, 
Mr. Russell has been untiring in his work 
for the bettering of the musical education 
provided for the students of the city’s 


schools. Mr. Russell has perfected what 
is one of the largest high school orches- 
tras in the country; he is the director 
of high school glee clubs which have 
attained a remarkably high degree of 
proficiency, and he has entered into a 
campaign for eliminating the faults of 
the “typical American speaking voice,” 
as exemplified by the students under his 
instruction 

From a small beginning of six pieces, 
brought together in 1895, Providence now 
has an aggregation of 100 youthful per- 
formers which has attained a high stand- 
ard of efficiency. While this orchestra 
is in reality one body, it is divided into 
four groups, one each at the English, 
Classical, Technical and Hope high 
schools. All of these groups are drilled 
alike on the same numbers, given the 
same instruction on different days in the 
week, but in the same period, so that 
practically the orchestra is rehearsing 
as one body. 


Good Qualities of Their Playing 


By adopting this system Mr. Russell has 
his young performers so well in hand that 





Emory P. Russell, Director of Music in 
the Providence Public Schools 


when he calls them together every mem- 
ber responds—the musicianly attack is 
perfection. When it is considered that 
these students are thus brought together 
not more than four times a year, and 
that seated as they are they are prac- 
tically strangers to each other, there 
being little resemblance to ordinary school 
orchestra grouping, their playing is espe- 
cially commendable. 

The reason for this satisfactory work 
is that the young people have been taught 
to read and interpret music as one would 
a typed page, not during the high school 
period alone, but back in the grammar 
grades, in which certificates are award- 
ed for time devoted to the study of and 
efficiency in music, and for regular at- 
tendance upon rehearsals during the 
school year. 

Similar certificates have been given out 
in the high schools for some time, as 
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DE LUCA 


“Tonio” in “Pagliacci”’ 


‘A surprise was furnished by Giuseppe De Luca as 
at his first appearance here in the part. He 
sang the ‘Prologue’ well, but his acting of it 
I can 
the footlights, hung his hat on the prompt 
»x, and addressed himself humbly to the audi 
ence, as a traveling clown might be expected to do 
as he advertised the play that was to be performed. 
The charm and novelty of it 
vening World, March 2, 


“His performance was highly intelligent, finished 
and artistic.” 


‘Among various interpretations of the ‘Prologue’ to 
‘Pagliacci’ presented in the Metropolitan Opera House 
from time to time it is difficult to recall any which 

view equaled that of Giuseppe De Luca, who imper- 
sonated Tonio for the first time in New York yesterday afternoon. 
nothing particularly startling in De Luca’s costume and make-up, though both 
| differed somewhat from those of his predecessors. 
baritone’s performance manifested itself in terms far more subtle. 
itself in vocal inflection and accent, in facial expression, in action and pose. 
it was a real character he depicted at the very outset—a man distinct from the 
fi} ~=Tonio of the first and second acts, yet not himself.” 
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New York American, March 2, 1916 
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New York Press, March 2, 
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Special Course to Eliminate Faults 
of “Typical American Voice” 
Instituted in Schools—Success- 
ful Musicians Who Gained Their 
Early Training in the Orchestra 
-—A Trombonist Who “Picked 
Up”’ a Familiarity with Instru- 
ment in Three Days 


has been the custom in other cities, but 
it is said to be here only that they are 
awarded in the lower grade. While under 
present conditions these certificates do 
not count as help in obtaining diplomas 
at the conclusion of the pupils’ work ina 
school, they are nevertheless highly 
prized and eagerly sought for, explains 
Mr. Russell in the Providence Journal. 


Beginning of Orchestra 


The beginning of the Providence high 
school orchestra was in 1895, two years 
after Mr. Russell was engaged as musical 
director. It had been customary for the 
school authorities to employ a_profes- 
sional orchestra for graduation day at 
the English high school, which then in- 
cluded the classical department. 

The cost of this service was $40 for the 
day, observing which, Mr. Russell sug- 
gested that for no greater outlay than 
that per year he could organize a per- 
fectly satisfactory orchestra within the 
school which might be availed of for any 
purpose whenever required. 

The proposition looked so good to 
President Walter H. Barney of the 
school committee that he authorized Mr. 
Russell to proceed. An orchestra of six 
pieces was organized, including the late 
Thatcher H. Guild, cornet; Harry B. 
Schuman, first violin; George A. Gould- 
ing, piano; Howard J. White, ’cello, and 
Charles E. G. Dickinson and George An- 
thony, second violins. 

At first this orchestra was rehearsed 
on simple march music. In the follow- 
ing school year the orchestra was aug- 
mented to ten pieces and took up more 
serious work. 


New Bodies Formed 


Upon the completion of the Classical 
High building in 1897, a six-piece orches- 
tra was organized for that school, includ- 
ing several players who had been identi- 
fied with the English orchestra, among 
them being Guild, Goulding and White. 

Hope High was opened in 1898, when 
an orchestra of four pieces was selected 
and in 1899, not to be entirely outclassed 
by other high schools, Technical came 
to the front with an orchestra of eight 
pieces, then the largest school musical 
organization in Providence, of which Ira 
Holland with his cornet was a bright 
luminary. To-day he is a soloist with 
Sousa. 

By no means have the boys been alone 
in reaching distinction as musicians of 
note, for from the Providence high school 
orchestra were graduated Helen T. 
Grant, now a professional ’cellist; Ella 
seatrice Ball and Virginia Boyd Ander- 
son, violinists of eminence, and Hope 
Mathews, now studying with Kneisel. 
Ray Allen, who was an exceptionallv 
good cornetist at Tech., became one of 
the best players of Providence. Samuel 
Gardner, who first attracted attention as 
a violinist at the Doyle Avenue gram- 
mar school and was a fixture in the Hope 
High orchestra, is a Kneisel pupil, has 
been a substitute in the Kneisel Quartet, 
and is well known as a solo artist. 


Grammar Schools as Nucleus 


Explains Mr. Russell: “Our high school 
musicians come to us from the grammar 
school orchestras, a number of which 
are well organized and creditable bodies. 
That at Bridgham school has fifty mem- 
bers. ; 

“These junior orchestras have the 
strong moral and financial support of 
the parents, they are fostered by the 
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masters and the principals of schools, 
and they are upheld by those who are 
taking an interest in forming neighbor- 
hood clubs and using the orchestras to 
entertain the grown-ups. 

“What we would like and what may 
yet be adopted by the school committee, 
is recognition of what the pupil does 
in the way of music, the hours he puts 
into it and the progress he makes, as 
counting toward his diploma, letting 
music take the place of algebra and trigo- 
nometry, for instance. 

“Our high school orchestra is like a 
melting pot in which is fused material 
from many foreign countries. Let me 
cite one instance to illustrate the musical 
ability of these young foreigners. One 
day not long since a seventeen-year-old 
boy came to me and solicited the privilege 
of playing the trombone in the school 
orchestra. I was without a trombonist 
at the time and was only too glad to ac- 
cept the candidate. 


A Resourceful Player 


“The following morning he showed up 
at rehearsal and sustained his part so 
well that I asked him how long he had 
been playing that instrument. ‘Three 
days,’ was his reply. Perfectly amazed, 
I asked for an explanation, receiving 
the information that he had worked up 
the required ‘lip,’ then pasted little slips 
of paper on the slide to mark the steps 
and half steps, and as he blew the instru- 
ment kept his eyes on the marks. His 
tone was all right and he handled the 
trombone like an experienced player. 
Well he might, seeing that he was a 
member of a Jewish family noted as 
musicians and masters of a wide variety 
of instruments. 

“This is the kind of music students 
we place in the groups that have but 
twenty-minute period rehearsals once a 
week each during the thirty-nine weeks 
of the school year. Those who use brass 
play all the voice parts, transposing at 
sight. 

“In addition to the orchestra of 100 
members we have a chorus of 650 pupils 
in the Classical, 1000 in the Technical, 
900 in the English and 700 in the Hope 
high school. This combination of orches- 
tra and chorus performs selections such 
as ‘Damascus Triumphal March,’ the 
grand march from ‘Tannhauser,’ ‘Unfold 
Ye Portals’ from Gounod’s ‘Redemption,’ 
the Quartet from ‘Rigoletto,’ the Sextet 
from ‘Lucia,’ and many other classics. 


Its Répertoire 


“The orchestra plays a variety of num- 
bers, such as ‘Carmen’ excerpts, ‘Lucia’ 
and light opera selections, and many com- 
positions by the old masters and modern 
composers.” 

Ability similar to that of the orchestra 
is that shown by the high school glee 
clubs. The first of these clubs were or- 
ganized five years ago, the beginning 
being with the boys in the Classical, Eng- 
lish and Technical buildings, with about 
twenty-five members in each of the clubs. 
The interest taken by the boys was keen, 
and their success served as an inspira- 
tion to the girls, among whom consider- 
able talent was found to exist. 

Accordingly, Musical Director Russell 
began the organization of girls’ glee 
clubs in the English and Technical high 
schools, and soon had these trained to 
sing, as did the other organizations, for 
public occasions, uniting them with the 
graduating classes to make large cho- 
ruses. 


A Practical Demonstration 


There came a time when the public had 
an opportunity to judge of the real value 
of music teaching in the public schools. 
This was when the Arion Club present- 
ed Pierné’s “Children’s Crusade,” and 
had asked that the high school glee clubs 
co-operate. For this purpose Mr. Rus- 
sell organized a chorus of girls, selected 
from the four high schools, which num- 
bered about 200 voices and which dis- 
tinguished itself by its very creditable 
work. 

The result of that experiment is that 
to-day there is a girls’ glee club in the 
Classical, English and Technical schools, 
and a boys’ glee club in the Classical and 
Technical—the girls’ organizations aver- 
aging eighty voices each, and the boys’ 
about sixty-five each. 

Musical Director Russell does all the 


[Continued on page 34] 
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drilling required to make these singing 
bodies proficient, causing each club to re- 
hearse once a week in forty-five-minute 
periods. The Pirls sing music that is 
especially arranged for women’s voices, 
of classical and modern type, and which 
they sing well. The boys, in like man- 
ner, sing music that is arranged for col- 
lege or high school purposes. 
Division of Voices 
The girls’ glee clubs are divided into 
first and second sopranos, and first and 
second altos; the boys’ clubs into first 
and second tenors, and first and second 
bassos. While in the high school it is 
rare to find a pure tenor, Mr. Russell 
has found a few that are exceptionally 








Johannes 


Sembach 


TENOR 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


of NEW YORK 
Formerly of Royal Vienna Opera, Royal 
Jerlin Opera, Royal Dresden Opera, Covent 


Garden, Champs Elysées and others 


PRESENT SEASON 


Parsifal, Siegmund, Siegfried (2), 
Loge, Adolar, Florestan, Tamino and 
Walther von Stolzing, Lucentio. 


For concert engagements before or 
after the opera season, apply to 
F. C. COPPICUS 


Metropolitan Opera House 
New York 
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“May Miss Peterson pay us at least 
a regular annual visit.”"—Harlow Gale, 
Minneapolis News. 

“Miss Peterson is a_ delightful 
pianist from every point of view.”— 
Caryl B. Storrs, Minneapolis Trib- 
une. 


PUNE 


Witt 


“Her interpretations are musically 
ripe and convincing, while her phras- 
ing was throughout of good taste.”— 
Victor Nilsson. 


Address: 


1352 East 62nd Street 
CHICAGO 
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promising. He uses the boy altos for 
the high part, thereby getting a good 
effect. 

Thorough earnestness is shown by the 
regularity with which the singers attend 
rehearsals. As an incentive to this stead- 
fastness Mr. Russell, with the co-oper- 
ation of the high school authorities, 
awards to each singer who is not absent 
from three successive rehearsals during 
a season, a certificate, which counts as 
one point toward the acquirements of a 
diploma. 


The officers of the several organiza-: 


‘tions are as follows: 


Technical Girls’ Glee Club: President, Alice 
Cox; secretary, Mildred Furniss; librarian, 
Madeline Hopkins. Classical Girls’ Glee 
Club: President, Mildred A. Starkey; secre- 
tary-treasurer, M. Grace Springer; librarian, 
Elsie S. Moeller. English Girls’ Glee Club: 
President, Marion L. Barrett; secretary- 
treasurer, Candace H. Cook; librarian, Ruth 
W. MacKenzie. Classical Boys’ Club: Presi- 
dent, William Carney Hay; secretary-treas- 
urer, Harvey A. Whipple; librarian, Stanley 
P. Whipple. | 

Until recently Ruth L. Clark was pres- 
ident of the Girls’ English Glee Club, and 
was very active in its advancement. 

Through the co-operation of Mr. Rus- 
sell and Charles F. Towne, first assistant 
superintendent of schools, who .is a 
specialist in reading, a special course 
has been organized in the schools to cor- 
rect the faults of the typical American 
voice. Limbering up the organs of speech 
is Mr. Russell’s description of the course. 
Mr. Russell has prepared simple voice- 
building exercises which are to be used 
at the beginning of each oral reading 
lesson. 

How It Originated 


On a visit to one of the schools not 
long since Mr. Towne was much im- 
pressed with the way in which the boys 
and girls in a certain grade read for 
him. He asked the teacher the secret 
of her success. 

“Mr. Russell has been giving us a little 
vocal drill of his own devising,” she ex- 
plained. “It seems to help wonderfully.” 

Within a few days, Mr. Towne and 
Mr. Russell got their heads together in 
regard to the drill. 

“It’s just the thing,” said Mr. Towne. 
“Will you work it out with me?” 

“T will,” said Mr. Russell. 

And now the two men are pulling to- 
gether to take out of the voices of the 
children whatever is harsh and unpleas- 
ant and to cultivate the good qualities 
found therein. 


Mr. Russell’s Career 


Emory P. Russell was born in New York 
City. His school life was spent in New- 
ton, Mass. His musical education was 
gained in Boston. For seven years he 
was director of a conservatory of music 
in both Cambridge Springs, Pa., and 
Oneonta, N. Y. For eleven years he was 
superintendent of the summer schools of 
the American Institute of Normal Meth- 
ods of Public School Music in New York, 


Boston and Chicago. For two years he 
was an instructor at the summer session 
of the Institute of Musical Art, New 
York. During four years he was in- 
structor in methods at the summer school, 
New York University. He was director 
of music in Watertown, Woburn, Winch- 
endon and Gardner, Mass. Mr. Russell 
was appointed director of music in the 
Providence public school and Rhode Is- 
land Norma! School, in 1893. He is the 
author of “Elementary Instructor in Mu- 
sic” and other publications, besides writ- 
ing many songs for school work. 





Five Thousand Children to Sing in San 
Diego (Cal.) Festival 
San DiecGo, CAL., March 27.—A chorus 


of more than 5000 voices, said to the 
largest children’s chorus ever assembled, 


will take part in the May Music Fes- 
tival at San Diego, Cal., on May 11-14. 
More than $300 will be distributed among 
the children in special prize events for 
the first, second and third best boy sw- 
prano voice, the same for girls; prize for 
the membership of any high school glee 
club, multiplied by the number of miles 
they traveled to take part in the festival, 
and a special prize for any novelty pre- 
sented by a children’s organization. The 
festival will open with a classic concert, 
followed by children’s day. The last day 
will be "hg to a sacred concert by San 
Diego choir singers. 





Evelyn Hopper Locates in New York to 
Represent Frances Nash 


Evelyn Hopper, formerly of Omaha, 
Neb., announces her permanent location 
in New York City to represent the inter- 
ests of Frances Nash, the young Amer- 
ican pianist. Miss Hopper will be con- 
nected with no other concert manage 
ment, except for an arrangement with 
the managers of George Hamlin, where- 
by he and Miss Nash will again be booked 
in a series of joint recitals. 





The program was admirably arranged to 
show Mme. Rio, the really great Artist. One 
of the rarest on the Concert Stage to-day.— 
Syracuse Journal. 


A voice exquisitely appealing in quality, 
Mme. Rio sang with the same beauty and in- 
telligence as has always characterized her 


work.—Syracuse Post Standard. 


A completely satisfying vocalist is Mme. 
Rio. Her sustained tones were extraordinary 
examples of modulation.—Troy Times. 


Aside from her rare gifts of song, Mme. 
Rio has a Stage Presence which is delightful. 
—Troy Record, 


Mme. Rio’s Recital given under the auspices 
of the Tuesday Musical, goes on record as 
one of the most delightful of the season.— 
Rochester Union. 


Her voice is particularly sweet, fresh and 
pure in quality, and she is a singer of grace, 
and artistic charm.—Rochester Post Express. 


Her breath control is fine, and her dimin- 
ishing tones are exquisite.—Rochester Demo- 
crat, 


Singing entirely from memory, Mme. Rio 
displayed the beauties of her voice and method 
alike in florid measures and in sustained song. 
—(The Messiah) Courier Citizen, Lowell. 


The memory of Mme. Rio’s singing will 
linger long in the memory of those whose 
privilege it was to hear her.—Evening News, 
Lynn. 


“ANITA RIO 


AMERICA’S GREAT PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


SWAYS THE AUDIENCES IN FIVE CITIES 


_(Syracuse, Troy, Rochester, Lowell, and Lynn) 
Press in each city pay glowing tributes to the Diva’s Matchless Voice and Art. 


Photo by 
Ames, N.Y. 
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~NEW CONCERT AND OPERATIC MUSIC IN VIENNA 


Piano Concerto by Palmgren, Ballet Pantomime by Count Zichy, the One-Armed Pianist-Composer, and 
an Opera Based on a Dickens Novel Among the Works Recently Introduced in the Austrian 
Capital—Many Famous Artists Among Recital Givers 


IENNA, Feb. 18.—The popular after- 

noon concerts of the Tonkiinstler and 
Concert Verein Orchestras have done ex- 
ceedingly good work in arousing and 
cultivating the taste for better music in 
the masses of the people. A recent eve- 
ning concert, also at popular prices, de- 
voted entirely to Beethoven, was crowded 
to the doors, and the Tonkiinstler Or- 
chestra, under the lead of Anton Kon- 
rath, an exceedingly promising young 
musician, did excellent work, while 
Franz von Vecsey, the gifted young vio- 
linist, aroused a storm of enthusiasm by 
his splendid playing of the Beethoven 
Concerto. 

This master of the violin gave an in- 
dependent concert under the management 
of Hugo Heller in the large hall of the 
Musik Verein building on the 7th, and 
scored the great success that attends 


him on every occasion. The Paganini 
number, which formed the third and last 
of his program, was given with all the 
magic of technique that attaches to the 
composer’s name, while the first two 
numbers, the Mendelssohn E Minor and 
the Brahms D Major Concertos, found a 
soulful and finished interpretation at 
his hands. These were particularly in- 
teresting in view of the fact that I had 
heard them played beautifully the pre- 
ceding week in a concert by Siegmund 
Feuermann, grown now in stature and 
in art, though already a prodigy several 
years ago. He was assisted by his young 
brother Emanuel, who disclosed a won- 
derfully mature conception of the Haydn 
Concerto for Violoncello in D Major, 
which opened the concert, the boy being 
booked later in the evening for a con- 
cert of the Mannergesangverein, where 
he played two pieces by Tartini and 
Dvorak. What lent special interest to 
the latest concert of the Wiener Manner- 
gesangverein was the production of the 
prize song, “The Watch on the Danube,” 
text by Karl Frank, music by Victor 
Keldorfer, the leader of the Verein. The 
stirring words are supplied with suitable 
and singable music. 


New Piano Concerto 


At the fourth Symphony evening of 
the Concert Verein a novelty was of- 
fered, the Piano Concerto No. 2 in C 
Sharp Minor by Selim Palmgren, having 
as title “The River,” but descriptive 
rather of the psychological development 
of a normal human being, than of the 
course of a stream. The themes are 
finely conceived, but the piano part is 
scarcely independent onuek to represent 
a thankful task. With an artist like 
Ignaz Friedmann at the instrument, 
however, the work achieved a success for 
the composer. 

A benefit concert given by the “Blaser- 
Vereiningung” (Association of Perform- 
ers on Wind Instruments) of the 
Hofoper, of which the flautist, Ary van 
Leuwen, is a prominent member, proved 
enjoyable and successful. A_ rarely 
heard sextet by Thuille was of partic- 
ular interest. 

The Philharmonic concerts of Jan. 10 
and 17 offered special programs. At the 
former Weingartner’s .Symphony in G 
Major (the First) was excellently per- 
formed under the composer’s lead, and 
warmly applauded after each movement, 
the Scherzo being particularly acclaimed, 
delightful, sparkling bit of music that it 
is. At the later concert Beethoven’s 
“Eroica” and the Third Symphony of 
Brahms were magnificently executed. 

Between these two concerts Wein- 
gartner was represented at a Thursday 
symphony evening of the Tonkiinstler 
Verein by his Symphony in E Major, and 
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iaving returned from operatic successes abroad is 
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acted as conductor thereof, while on the 
Saturday thereafter the popular com- 
poser and his wife, Lucille Marcel, ap- 
peared at the latter’s annual song recital 
in the large hall of the Musik-Verein 
building. As on each similar previous 
occasion, every available bit of space was 
occupied, additional rows of chairs being 
placed on the platform back of the or- 
chestra. 


Pianists Heard 


At the fourth subscription concert of 
the Tonkiinstler-Verein, Teresa Car- 
reno was the soloist, playing the E Flat 
Major Concerto by Liszt, with her pecu- 
liar grandeur of effect and color of tone. 
In his own concert, Artur Schnabel again 
gave evidence of his finished art, which 
makes technique, great as his is, subordi- 
nate to expression and beauty of sound. 
He had on his program Beethoven num- 
bers only. 

On Jan. 22, Moriz Rosenthal gave his 
concert to a vast audience in the large 
hall of the Musik Verein building, with 
Beethoven, Schubert, Chopin, Liszt and 
Henselt on a program that ended with 
some delightful Variations by Rosen- 
thal himself on Johann Strauss themes. 

Wanda Landowska in a recent concert 
showed herself once again mistress of 
the clavecin, on which she brought out 
all the quaint charm of dance rhythms 
of the eighteenth century, rarely heard 
music by Johann Kuhnau, Bach’s prede- 
cessor in the Thomas Church, his “Bib- 
lical Histories” depicting the conflict be- 
tween the Israelites and the Philistines, 
and the final combat between David and 
Goliath, descriptive music particularly 
effective in the joyful triumphant dance 
of the Israelites and the women’s chants 
in praise of David. 

Another recent and interesting con- 
cert was that by Ary van Leuwen, in 
which he showed his marvelous pro- 
ficiency on the flute in the Schubert Va- 
riations on the Theme, “Trockne 
Blumen,” intelligently accompanied on 
the piano by Dr. Paul Weingarten. Bach 
and Scarlatti were other composers on 
the program, and in a charming composi- 
tion by the latter, Gertrude Foerstel’s 
clear soprano rivaled the seductive tones 
of van Leuwen’s flute obbligato. 


Song Recitals 


Some highly enjoyable song recitals 
are to be chronicled. The Berlin singer, 
Claire Dux, who was to have appeared 
in Vienna earlier in the season at the 
Mozart evening, postponed indefinitely, 
of the master concerts arranged by Hugo 
Knepler, finally made her bow to a 
Vienna audience a fortnight ago, and 
scored a decided success by her charming 
singing of Mozart compositions, songs by 
Schumann and finally Agatha’s prayer 
from the “Freischiitz.” 

Johannes Meschaert, the proverbial 
“postponer,” was finally well enough to 
give his three recitals, his voice and art 
finer, if possible, than ever. Leo Slezak, 
in a_ second concert, repeated the 
triumphs of the former one, and had to 
add the usual number of encores in re- 
sponse to tempestuous demand. When 
hearing him on the concert platform, 
however, it is involuntarily recognized 
that the operatic stage is his true ele- 
ment. Paul Bender, the stately bass- 
baritone of the Munich Opera, attracted 
a large audience to his recital, having 
long since sung himself into Vienna’s 
favor, while Selma Kurz, in her regular 
annual concert, entranced a large audi- 
ence, her voice and art particularly 
prominent in the Handel aria, “Il Pensie- 
roso,” sung with dazzling virtuosity to 
the obbligato accompaniment of the flute 
by van Leuwen. Lilli Lehmann is an- 
nounced to sing in a concert next month 
for the benefit of the Mozarteum in Salz- 
burg. She has just been made honorary 
president of the “Mozartgemeinde” there. 


Pantomime by Count Zichy 


The latest novelty at the Hofoper was 
a ballet pantomime, “Gemma,” by Count 
Zichy, the one-armed pianist and com- 
poser, creator and promoter of Hun- 
garian national opera. The score shows 
excellent power of musical description, is 
highly dramatic in parts, and well fitted 
to the action. The happy ending is 
marked by the jubilant swing of a Czar- 
das, the Hungarian national dance. 
Gemma, the heroine, is brought up in 
utter seclusion by her grandfather. At 
a hunt, however, Count Sturmfels falls 
in love with her and takes her to his 
castle. But here Olympia, his former 
mistress, plots against her, and at the 


head of a group of Amazons essays her 
destruction. A spear is hurled against 


‘the count, but Gemma shields him with 


her body. The Count loses his entire for- 
tune at cards and retires to a forge to 
earn his livelihood as blacksmith. This 
forge he has erected in an old and ruined 
castle, his only remaining possession. 
Thither the faithful Gemma, now re- 
covered of her wound, follows him, and 
finds a buried treasure which restores to 
the Count all his former wealth. As re- 
ward he marries her, and the wedding 
bells chime in with the above-mentioned 
Czardas. The pantomime is brilliantly 
staged, spring and winter landscapes are 
beautifully represented, and the dance of 
a snow queen to an odd rhythmic measure 
proved particularly attractive. 

Gluck’s “Alceste,” in an adaptation by 
Franz Schalk, is to be the next novelty 
at the Hofoper. This work, written for 
Vienna in the year 1810, was produced in 
1885, with Materna in the principal part. 
This will now be sung by Lucy Weidt, 
while Schmedes is cast for the part of 
Admet. After this there will be pro- 
duced the operas, “Violantha” and the 
“Ring of Polykrates,” by the youthful 
composer, Erich Korngold, the premiére 
thereof taking place on the same evening 
at the Munich Opera House, the director 
there being Bruno Walter. 


A Dickens Opera 


At the Volksoper an opera has been 
brought out with considerable success, 
the text, by Armin Friedmann, based 
upon Dickens’s “Little Dorrit,” and the 
music by Heinrich Reinhardt. It is 
called “The Guests of the King,” the 
dwellers in the debtors’ prison (the Mar- 
shalsea) regarding themselves as such, 
while the English characters are con- 
veyed to Denmark, where the action takes 
place. The main points of the story are 
retained, though father Dorrit is a 
Count Larsen, and his brave little 
daughter bears the name of Jnge. As in 
the novel, she earns money without her 
father’s knowledge by sewing, and at the 
house of a singer meets Baron Gade, 
whose love she gains. All obstacles are 
finally overcome, old Larsen finds in an 


old family Bible the record of his rights 
as heir to a large fortune, and the cur- 
tain is rung down on a happy company. 
The music by Reinhardt is in the main 
of a lyrical character, a song to the sun 
and a coloratura waltz proving partic- 
ularly pleasing. An intermezzo is artis- 
tically orchestrated and was loudly ap- 
plauded. A débutante, Fraulein von 
Flonder, made an excellent impression as 
the singer, Violetta, for whom Inge sews. 
ADDIE FUNK. 





WOMEN PLAYERS HEARD 





Excellent Program by Orchestral Club 
Under Spiering’s Leadership 


The Woman’s Orchestral Club of New 
York, Theodore Spiering, conductor, gave 
its second concert of the season in the 
hall of the Y.W.C.A., on the evening of 
March 24, being heard by a capacity- 
sized audience. The first number played 
was the Vivaldi Concerto Grosso in A 
Minor for String Orchestra, arranged by 
Sam Franko. This noble music was ex- 
tremely well done, the incidental solos 
being capably handled by Mary Gailey 
and Caroline Powers, violins; Meta Fl- 
ers and Jean Stockwell, violas, and Marie 
Roemaet and Frances Christmas, cellos. 

The Mozart E Flat Violin Concerto 
was the solo number, being played by 
Madeleine MacGuigan. This work pre- 
sents familiar difficulties; then, too, Miss 
MacGuigan was nervous. However, she 
was roundly applauded after playing it 
vivaciously. The second part of the pro- 
gram was taken up with Volkmann’s 
Serenade, Op. 69, for Strings, and Schu- 
bert’s lovely though little-heard Fifth 
Symphony. Mr. Spiering conducted au- 
thoritatively and with that acumen 
which has made his name known through- 
out the musical world. For adjusting 
his accompaniment in the concerto as 
adroitly as he did Mr. Spiering deserves 
special mention. B. R. 





Louise Wagner, Soprano, in New York 
Recital 


Louise Wagner, dramatic soprano, was 
heard in her first recital in New York in 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, on March 
26 and earned considerable critical ap- 
proval. She sang a group of songs in 
German; another in French, the aria, 
“Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster,” from 
Weber’s “Oberon,” and a_ concluding 
group of five songs in English. 





What better proof of the 
genuine success, artistic and 
financial, of any artist than 
repeat dates? 


AMERICA’S OWN 
MASTER PIANIST 


has just been re-engaged 
by the BOSTON SYM- 
PHONY ORCHESTRA 


for a pair of concerts in 
Boston, also for two other 


cities with the B. S. O. 


For dates still open and 
for terms write or wire to 
his personal manager, 


MAXIMILIAN ELSER, JR. 
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THE ART SUPPLEMENT 


JOHANNES SEMBACH 


OTABLE have been the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company’s perform- 
ances of German opera, and one of the 
strong figures in the German branch of 
this great company is Johannes Sembach. 
The tenor has indelibly associated him- 
self with Wagnerian opera in the minds 
of those who heard his American début 
in “Parsifal,” and have later admired his 
Walther or Siegfried or Tristan or Lo- 
hengrin. 

In concert, too, and in the great open 
air production of “Siegfried” given last 
year at the Harvard Stadium the im- 
pression which the noted German tenor 
made in his Metropolitan appearances 
has been confirmed and sustained. 

A pupil of Jean de Reszke and a pro- 
tégé of Gustav Mahler, Johannes Sem- 
bach has had a career that has been 
marked by success throughout. At the 
age of fourteen he was already substi- 
tuting for the organist at St. John’s 
Evangelical Church in Berlin, and when 
he was sixteen he took the position of or- 
ganist, made vacant by the death of his 
master. His one ardent wish in early 
youth was to become the conductor of a 
great orchestra, but his musical activities 
as organist brought him into touch with 
singers who realized the great possibil- 
ities of his voice and urged him to de- 
velop it. 

Finally their’ representations prevailed 
and the young organist began to lay the 
foundation of his future fame under the 
instruction of such teachers as Professor 
Felix Schmidt of Berlin and Rotmuhl 
and Alexander Heinemann of the Stern 
Conservatory. His first appearances were 
made in light opera, .but the goal of 
grand opera continued to beckon, with 
the result that on the occasion of his 
first visit to Vienna he went—at Mme. 
Sembach’s solicitation—to see Mahler, 
who engaged him on the spot. His imme- 
diate success as Max in “Freischiitz” 
and, later, as the Helmsman in the “Fly- 
ing Dutchman,” confirmed the opinion of 
Mahler that he had found the ideal tenor 
for Wagnerian roles. 

Following his Vienna engagement Sem- 
bach went to Dresden, where he again 
won honors, but his ambition to come to 
America was always before him, and to 
this end he sacrificed the pension that 
would have come to him as a member of 
the Royal Opera. 

He severed his operatic connections 
and went to Paris, where he studied for 
a year and a half with Jean de Reszke. 
England, Paris and Berlin next heard 
him at the Covent Garden, the Champs 
Elysées and the Berlin Opera, where he 
became one of the first favorites. In 
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Concerning his appearance, on tour with Geraldine Farrar, this 


“Tall and handsome, the voice of this star 
and tone. The 
articulation was perfect, each word being dis 
tinctly heard by every member of the vast 
: . Journal, Oct. 6 


MANAGEMENT—WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


Berlin he sang “Parsifal” twenty-two 
times to packed houses. 

After the London and Paris successes 
of the summer of 1914 General Manager 
Gatti Casazza of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company engaged Sembach for the Met- 
ropolitan and his lifelong wish to sing 
for American audiences was gratified. 

In the season just ending he has again 
added to the permanency of his position 
as a leading exponent of German opera, 
with his notable exposition of the rdéles 
of Siegfried, Walther, Lohengrin, Loge, 
etc. The presentation of the Ring cycle 
owes a large measure of its success to 
Mr. Sembach’s fine voice and fine concep- 
tion of the demands which Wagner makes 
on his interpreters. 





BROOKLYN CHORAL CONCERT 


Audience Hears Percy Grainger as Or- 
chestral Conductor 


The Choral Art Club of Brooklyn, with 
Percy Grainger and part of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, gave a con- 
cert at the Academy of Music on March 
22, which ranked among the important 
musical events of the season. 
did ensemble, led by Alfred Y. Cornell, 
with its well-balanced voices, opened 
with von Othegraven’s “Abend auf Gol- 
gotha,” which was impressively present- 
ed. Verdi’s “Laudi alla Vergine Maria,” 
sung a cappella by women’s voices, was 
another beautiful offering. The male 
chorus number, “O Padre Nostro,” by 
Zandonai, was accompanied by the or- 
chestra and Sidney Dorlon Lowe, accom- 
panist for the club, at the organ. For 
the second time only in this country, 
Verdi’s “Stabat Mater” was given with 
orchestra, causing wonder that so ma- 
jestic a composition is not more frequent- 
ly given by our choruses. 

In contrast to the Lenten note came 
the novel and inspiring works of Percy 
Grainger, who, in the role of conductor, 
awakened vast applause. “Graceful 
Tune,” heard for the first time, proved 
-an intoxicating orchestral number, and 
was repeated. Ingenious to the last de- 
gree was “My Robin Is to the Greenwood 
Gone,” a free ramble on the first four 
measures of the old English 
that name. Stormy approval of “Shep- 
herd’s Hey” failed to bring an encore 
to this exhilarating piece, and Mr. Grain- 
ger bowed to many recalls. Chorus and 
orchestra then combined in the stirring 
closing number by H. Balfour Gardiner, 
“News from Whydah.” G. C. T. 








Actuated by the Proper Spirit 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Inclosed find my subscription. Your 
paper has proved to me that you are 
actuated by the proper spirit and that 
you are not merely money-grabbers. 
Wish you continued success and con 
tinued increasing circulation, which you 
surely deserve. : 
Truly yours, 

WALTER SEUBERT. 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 13, 1916. 
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PADEREWSKI GIVES 
POSTPONED RECITAL 


Supremely Eloquent Playing 
During Most of Pianist’s 
New York Program 


Persons who endured heartaches last 
December when Paderewski’s New York 
recital was called off at the eleventh 
hour because of grip, neuritis, rheuma- 
tism or nervousness—according to vari- 
ous reputedly authoritative sources— 
found belated but efficacious balm last 
Saturday afternoon when the long de- 
ferred entertainment took place. For 


Paderewski beautifully played the great- 
er part of the afternoon—better, we are 
pleased to record, than at any time since 
he returned to this country some three 
seasons ago. Some of the characteristic 
faults that have fastened themselves up- 
on him of late years were, of course, in 
full blown evidence. Toward the mid- 
dle of the recital he punished his 
piano severely according to his wont, and 
great was the jangling of wires. Like- 
wise one noted many of the usual rhyth- 
mic aberrations—especially in such a 
work as Chopin’s F Sharp Minor Pol- 
onaise—and the air was often thick with 
false notes. 

On the other hand, the Polish pianist 
has not in many a moon evinced such 
melting poetry of expression, such pris- 
tine luxuriance of tone or such unaccus- 
tomed continence and poise as he did 
Saturday in the “Waldstein” Sonata, in 
Schubert’s “Impromptu,” Op. 142, in 
parts of Liszt’s supernal B Minor So- 





nata—the most solid offering of the day 
—in Chopin’s F Sharp Minor Impromptu 
and in that master’s “Berceuse” and the 
étude which he gave as encores. In these 
one heard something more than an echo 
of the old-time Paderewski and the huge 
audience rejoiced greatly with excellent 
cause. 

Mr. Paderewski’s reading of Liszt’s 
transcendent sonata unfolded many of its 
deep secrets, though we have in recent 
seasons heard interpretations more over- 
powering in cumulative grandeur, more 
consistently sustained in eloquence and 
technically more fluent. Yet the lyrical 
episodes appealed unfailingly and the 
pianist emerged successfully enough, all 
told, from the fearful test of endurance 
the work imposes. 

The Chopin numbers included the stu- 
pendous F Major Ballade, played dra- 
matically, but with inordinate dynamic 
violence, the C Major Mazurka and the 
F Sharp Minor Polonaise, given with 
much sound and fury. A _ Rubinstein 
study and the “Valse Caprice’—pep- 
pered with “blue” notes—completed the 
program, which Mr. Paderewski ampli- 
fied, as usual, with numerous encores, 
including a Liszt rhapsody. UH. F. P. 





Federated Club Women Hear Fay Foster 
Song Compositions 


A group of Fay Foster songs, with 
the composer at the piano, was given be- 
fore the music section of the New York 
City Federation of Women’s Clubs, at 
the conference in Chickering Hall, on 
Friday, March 17. David Bispham gave 
a short talk on “Enunciation in Singing 
and Speaking” and Emilie Frances Bauer 
discussed “‘Modern or Classic in Music— 
Which?” The artists assisting Miss Fos- 
ter were Mr. Florence Anderson Otis, 
soprano; Roy Steele, tenor, and Earle 
Tuckerman, bass-baritone. 
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79 years of its existence the 
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best piano that human hands could pro- 
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The Tone of the Knabe is won- 
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it so. 
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CONDUCTING TAUGHT IN A STUDIO 


Presence of Orchestra Not Neces- 
sary in Mastering Art, 
Says Rothwell 


<é6TTMHE technique of conducting has 

absolutely nothing to do with the 
body of men under the conductor,” says 
Walter Henry Rothwell, “and the pres- 
ence of an orchestra not being necessary, 
of course one can learn to conduct in a 
studio. 

“The young student who expects 
eventually to become a conductor needs 
first to learn thoroughly the technical 
part, that is, to practise with a baton, 
learn how to beat time, the reading of 
scores, the study of orchestration and 
how to rehearse an orchestra. All these 
fundamentals can be taught in the studio. 
Then, when an orchestra is faced for the 
first time, one is ready to meet the de- 
mands, having mastered the necessary 
details.” 

“Fine musicianship does not make the 
able conductor,” continued Mr. Rothwell. 
“Many splendid musicians have no idea 
of how to hold a body of men together 
in strict rhythm. My seven years as con- 
ductor of the St. Paul Symphony brought 
me many funny experiences illustrating 
this fact. Of course, as you know, we 
had a yearly spring tour of from six 
to ten weeks, with two performances a 
day, and the orchestra was engaged 
mainly for music festivals, where the 
feature was usually the local chorus and 
local conductor. 

“In one town a very gifted woman 
had trained the chorus and yet she did 
not know how to beat 6/8 time. In an- 
other place, the conductor said to the 





Photo by Vayana 
Walter Henry Rothwell, the Prominent 
Conductor and Coach 


orchestra, ‘One, two, three — play!’ 
Nearly all the local musical directors 
were simply nonplussed by a baton and 
the presence of an orchestra.” 

“No slur is intended,” protested Mr. 
Rothwell, “for some of the greatest mas- 
ters could not conduct their own sym- 
phonies. Brahms could never keep a 
body of men together, and it is said that 
Schumann was too much of a dreamer. 
Conducting is a science in a . 





Warm Welcome for Kreisler in Wil- 
mington 


WILMINGTON, DEL., March 25.—Prece- 
dents were broken when Fritz Kreisler, 
the Austrian violinist, played here 
Wednesday night. Not only was the 
Playhouse filled but extra seats had to be 
placed on the stage to accommodate the 
overflow. Moreover, Wilmington thor- 
oughly showed its warmth of apprecia- 
tion by according Kreisler a phenomenal 
welcome. Encores were many and en- 
thusiastic. =. Ge oe 





Margaret Keyes Pleases Her Detroit 
Hearers 


Detroit, MicH., March 19.—The first 
of the Lenten morning musicales, under 
the direction of Charles Frederic Morse, 
was given in the Ponchartrain on 
Wednesday, Margaret Keyes, contralto, 
being the artist presented. Of the four 


groups of songs in Miss Keyes’s program 
the first was chiefly old English melo- 
dies; in another compositions by Strauss 
predominated; one consisted entirely of 
Brahms lieder, and the last contained 
songs by Coleridge-Taylor, Stephenson, 
Rogers and Ward-Stephens. While ex- 
ceptionally well received in all of her 
groups, the greatest pleasure given by 
Miss Keyes was perhaps in her singing 
of the Brahms numbers. Her diction was 
as refined as her voice was rs 





Paul Draper Sued for Divorce 


Paul Draper, the tenor, who lives at 24 
East Fifty-seventh Street, New York, 
was sued in the Supreme Court, March 
23, for a divorce by Mrs. Muriel G. 
Draper, member of a prominent family 
in Haverhill, Mass. Mr. and Mrs. 
Draper met when they were studying 
music abroad. After his graduation from 
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Harvard, in 1909, Mr. Draper went to 
Munich and enrolled at the Royal Acad- 
emy as a piano student. After two years 
he was afflicted with inflammation of the 
nerves of the hand and, being compelled 
to give up the piano, determined to train 
his voice. His concert work in this coun- 
try and broad has brought him into much 
favor. Mr. and Mrs. Draper have been 
living apart for a year. 





MAINE CLUB ENDS SEASON 


Rockland Organization Concludes with 
Public Performance 


ROCKLAND, ME., March 25.—The 
Rubinstein Club ended a season of serious 
and profitable work, under the presidency 
of Mrs. M. Judkins, with the concert 


given last night in the Congregational 
Church. The program, arranged by Mrs. 
Lilian S. Copping, Mrs. Leila B. French 
and Mrs. Faith G. Berry was received 
with enthusiasm by a large assemblage 
of guests that taxed the seating capacity 
of the auditorium. The program was 
as follows: 


“Die Felsenmuhle,” Reisseger, Mrs. Carrie 
B. Shaw, Miss Rose, Ella Sampson, Helen 
“Carr, pianists. “The Lotus Flower,” 
Schumann, rs. Emma E. Wright, organ. 
“The Sparrow,” C. B. Shaw, Rubinstein 
Chorus. Tone Poems after Omar Khayyam, 
Arthur Foote; Valse, Op. 20, Henry Holden 
Huss, Madeline P. Bird, pianist. “The Day 
Is Done,” Lohr, Mrs. Grace M. Strout, so- 
prano; Mrs. Minnie P. Talbot, contralto; Mrs. 
French, piano; Mrs. Berry, organ. ‘“Medita- 
tion,” Mietzke, Mary L. Jordan, violinist. 
“Jewel Song” from ‘Faust,’’ Mrs. Mae Cush- 
ing, soprano; Overture, ‘‘Merry Wives of 
Windsor,’ Mrs. Judkins, Mrs. Dora F. Bird, 
Kathleen Singhi, Geneva Rose, pianists; 
“Day Dream,” Gladys Jones, contralto, vio- 
lin obbligato, Miss Jordan; “Invocation,” 
Grimm, Miss Jordan, violin; T. Jenness 
French, ‘cello; Mrs. French, piano; Miss Fol- 
lett, organ; “Bedtime,” Dudley Buck, Mrs. 
Katherine Veazie and Mrs. Strout, sopranos; 
Lena Lawrence, contralto. “The Angel,” 
Rachmaninoff, Rubinstein Chorus; Margaret 
Ruggles, chorus director; Mrs. Berry, accom- 
panist. 





Young Winner of Newark Piano Contest 
Heard in Musicale 


Newark, N. J., March 23.—To intro- 
duce“Arthur Klein, the young pianist 
who won the distinction in a competitive 
examination of being selected to play 
the Beethoven Concerto No. 3, in C 
Minor, with orchestra, at the forthcoming 


celebration of Newark’s 250th anniver- 
sary, Mrs. Louis Schlesinger gave a mu- 
sicale last evening at her residence. 
Mr. Klein, who is a pupil of Sigis- 
mond Stojowski, repeated a program 
which he recently played at the Von 
Ende School in New York. His tech- 
nical facility, sympathetic interpretation, 
beautiful tone and the quiet assurance 
won him instant admiration. M. G. 


MUSICALE BY SAENGER 





Vera Curtis, Henri Scott and Helen 
Scholder Please Hearers 


An informal reception and tea was 
given at Oscar Saenger’s studio on Tues- 
day afternoon, March 21. The artists 
who appeared were Vera Curtis, soprano, 


of the Metropolitan Opera Company; 
Henri Scott, bass, of the same organiza- 
tion, and Helen Scholder, ’cellist. Miss 
Curtis, with Willis Alling at the piano, 
sang Silbella’s “Impressione” and “‘Bocea 
Dolorosa,” Arensky’s “But Lately in 
Dance,” Bleichmann’s “Come, Child, Be- 
side Me,” an aria from “Don Giovanni,” 
and a group of songs by Nevin, Thomas 
Ferrari and d’Ozanne. Miss Curtis was 
in fine voice and proved that she is 
equal to the taxing demands of recital 
work. Her interpretations were artistic. 

Mr. Scott sang the well known “Drum 
Major” with telling effect, and was liber- 
ally applauded. Miss Scholder proved to 
be a ’cellist of high artistry and musi- 
cianship. She played the Liszt-Popper 
“Hungarian Rhapsodie” with spirit, the 
“Spanish Serenade” of Popper and Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Chanson Russe” with a warm, 
smooth tone and easy, graceful bowing. 
The program was listened to attentively 
by many distinguished guests. Tea was 
poured by Margaret Casey and Monica 
Murphy. 


Open Organ of St. John’s Church at 
Northfield, Minn. 


NORTHFIELD, MINN., March 25.—The 
magnificent new organ recently installed 
in St. John’s Lutheran Church was for- 
mally opened on March 9 with a program 
of music by George Herbert Fairclough, 
organist, assisted by the St. Olaf Choir. 
A program from the classic composers 
exemplified the perfect tone color of the 
instrument. 





SET CONCERT RECORD 
FOR LONG PROGRAM 


Many Soloists and Conductors In 
Event Given to Found Italian 
Theater 


A record for a program long in per- 
formance and seemingly longer in audi- 
tion was set by the First Perris Concert 
on March 18 at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York. It lasted from about 9 p. m. 
until a half-hour after midnight. A\l- 
though the boxes were well filled, the 
auditors on the ballroom floor were not 
numerous enough to insure a large sum 
for the announced purpose of the con- 
cert, the founding of an Italian theater 
in America—not even with the receipts 
from selling souvenir programs at a 
dollar each. 

The printed list of numbers was so 
lengthy that it is here set down as a 
matter of record: 


Part One—Humperdinck, Dream Panto- 
mime from “Hansel and Gretel,” Orchestra, 


conductor, Joseph Knecht. Chopin, Four- 
teenth Waltz, Paquita Madriguera. Vitale, 
“Il Destino” from “Joan the First,’’ Adele 


Dilli, soprano; conductor, the composer. Cui, 
Cavatina, Wassily Besekirsky; at the piano, 
Elsie Lambe. Mascagni, “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” Intermezzo, Orchestra; Santuzza’s 
Aria, Mme. Gina Ciaparelli-Viafora, soprano ; 


conductor, C. P. Peroni. Verdi, air from 
“Simon Boccanegra,”’ Giovanni Martino, 
basso; at the piano; A. Bimboni. Giordano, 
“Grandi occhi lucenti di fede,’ “Fedora,” 
Mme. Luisa Villani, soprano; conductor, C. 
Sodero. Leoncavello, Valse, Act. 1, “Zaza,”’ 


Luca Botta, tenor; conductor, C. Sodero. Leo 
Delibes, “Bill Song,’ from “Lakme,” Maria 
Barrientos, soprano; conductor, C. P. Peroni. 


Vitale, ‘““‘The Ghosts’ Dance,” Orchestra; con- 
ductor, the composer. 

Part Two—Mascagni, Le Maschere “Sin- 
fonia’’; Orchestra; conductor, C. Sodero. 


Rachmanioff, Dance, Wassily Besekirsky ; at 
the piano, Elsie Lambe. Paganini-Liszt, “La 


Campanella,’ Paquita Madriguera. Vitale, 
“Preghiera,” from “Joan the First,” Mme. 
Luisa Villani; conductor, C. Sodero. Alvares, 
“Partida,”’ Giovanni Martino; at the piano, 
A. Bimboni. Leoncavallo, “La Reginetta delle 





py LOUIS CORNELL 
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; STUDIO: 646 Madison Avenue 
e. Tel. 7483 Plaza 
; Management: 
Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall 


Rose,” Valse, Mme. Gina Ciaparelli-Viafora ; 
conductor, C. P. Peroni. Leoncavallo, “Vesti 


la Giubba,” from “Pagliacci,” Luca Botta; 
conductor, C. Sodero. Gounod, ‘“Miraelle,” 
Valse, Mme. Maria Barrientos; conductor, 
Cc. P. Peroni. Peroni, ‘‘Wedding March,” 


dedicated to President Wilson, 
conductor, the composer. 

Dances by Rosina Galli and Giuseppe Bon- 
figlio, with Alessandro Scuri, conductor: 
Massent, Minuet Louis XV; Czibulka, Ga- 
votte Empire; Glazounow, Valse de Concert 
(Orchestra); Grasso, “Pericon National ; 
Grieg, “Peer Gynt” (Orchestra) ; Bar- 
thelemy, Tarantella Napoletana. 

A page of this journal would be neces- 
sary to comment fully on all the per- 
formances, so the following must suffice: 
Mme. Barrientos sang her arias with 
great facility and beauty, adding the 
Mozart “Deh vieni non tardar” as an 
extra. Mme. Viafora sang with her 
wonted opulence and warmth of tone, 
singing an added Tosti’s “Good-bye.” 
Mr. Botta, with his “Ridi, Pagliacci,” 
evoked “bravos” from an audience that 
included a famous Canio, Caruso. The 
splendid art and voice of Mme. Villani 
was much appreciated, and Mr. Mar- 
tino’s sonorous bass was heard with 
great pleasure. The two excerpts from 
Roberto Vitale’s new opera, “Joan,” did 
not generate much confidence in the work. 

K. S. C. 


Orchestra ; 





EARLE 


Tuckerman 


BARITONE 


Scores in concert at New Haven, 
Conn., March 9th, 1916 


New Haven Register, March 12, 1916 

Mr. Tuckerman’s voice and singing won 
instantly the enthusiastic approval of his 
audience. He is the possessor of an excep- 
tionally fine baritone voice and its cultiva- 
tion is founded on natural dramatic instinct, 
a keen sense of rhythm and musical alert- 
ness. We very much hope that Mr. Tucker- 
man will be heard frequently in New Haver 
for few baritones have ever given more 
pleasure than he. 
Vew Haven Journal Courier, March 11, 1916. 

Mr. Tuckerman has a resonant, rich and 
vibrant voice with admirable training. His 
songs were given with fine taste, expression 


and color. 


607 West 137th Street, New York 
Telephone : 1600 Audubon 
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HE second volume of Daniel Gregory 
Mason’s “The Appreciation of Music,’’* 
recently published by the H. W. Gray 
Co., will be found more interesting than 


the first, written something like seven or 
eight years ago in conjunction with 
Thomas Whitney Surette. For this fact 
the subject matter may be held account- 
able. The previous work, dealing with 
music from the early folk forms through 
Beethoven, naturally involved a consider- 
ation of many elementary matters. In 
this sequel Mr. Mason carries the study 
from Beethoven through Strauss and 
Debussy. There are chapters on “Ro- 
manticism and Realism in Music,” Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Berlioz, 
Liszt, Chopin, Grieg, Dvorak, Tschai- 
kowsky, Saint-Saéns, César Franck, 
Brahms, Strauss, Debussy. 

The student who uses this. work as a 
text must be grounded to a certain degree 
in the mechanics of musical art—a re- 
mark which applies as well to the older 
volume, which, while it deals often with 
elementary musical conditions, does not 
do so in an altogether elementary way. 

Those. familiar with Mr. Mason’s no- 
tions and prejudices (which are marked) 
from his “Romantic Composers,” “From 
Grieg to Brahms,” etc., will find this book 
more or less superfluous, inasmuch as it 
does little more than reiterate the things 





*“The Appreciation of Music.” Vol. II. 
By Daniel Gregory Mason. Cloth, 228 pp. 
Published by the H. W. Gray Co., New York, 


1916. 





he has said elsewhere. And conversely, 
they who take the trouble to read this 
last half of “The Appreciation of Music”’ 
will know the stibstance of Mr. Mason’s 
other writings, and so can spare them- 
selves further acquaintance with these. 
This book is a scholarly and well writ- 
ten work, however, and deserves respect 
as such. a. F.F. 
* * ok 


7 of the papers and proceedings 
presented at the thirty-seventh an- 
nual meeting of the Music Teachers’ Nat- 


ional Association, at Buffalo, N. Y., last 
December, appear in book form, this be- 
ing the tenth series and including an 
index of volumes one to ten. The book 
is subtitled “Studies in Musical Educa- 
tion; History and Aesthetics”.+ 

One learns from the prefatory note 
that this volume is the tenth in the series 
begun in 1906 and that during most of 
the thirty years before that time the 
Association had issued somewhat similar 
publications, but “so slightly edited and 
so inferior in typographical form that 
they were not much valued by those who 
received them, while they had no general 
circulation whatever.” 

The present volume is stoutly bound 
and well printed. Part One is headed by 
President J. Lawrence Erb’s address, 


7M. T. N. A. Proceedings for 1915. 
Series Ten. Published by the Association. 
May be-procured: from the editor, Waldo S. 
Pratt, 86 Gillett Street, Hartford, Conn 
Price, $1.60. Pp. 220. 


“The Training of the Teacher.” Then 
come the papers, the various reports— 
those of the orchestra conference, the 
theory conference, the appreciation con- 
ference, the piano conference, the piano 
school conference, the standardization 
conference, the commynity music con- 
ference, the church music conference. 
Ther is given a valuable feature: the 
annual register of musical societies, 
which is in substance various data con- 
cerning the numerous associations of 
musicians “that are working in different 
localities and along different lines for the 
welding together of musical workers,” 
etc. The names of the officers of the 
various State associations and the dates 
and localities of their last meetings are 
in this section. The proceedings of the 
International Music Society follow. 

Part Two consists mainly of the pro- 
ceedings of the Music Teachers’ National 
Association at its last annual meeting 
in Buffalo. The minutes, the recital pro- 
grams, the minutes of the executive com- 
mittee, the treasurer’s report for 1915, 
the constitution of the M. T. N. A. and 
the roll of members are the matter in- 
cluded. At the end is a complete index 
of volumes one to ten. It is stated by 
the Association that its books have al- 
ready visited about 4500 readers. They 
are worthy of a vastly larger audience 
judging from the quality of this most 
recent specimen. The papers included 
are by authorities in their separate mu- 
sical walks, which fact alone makes the 
book valuable. 





Mrs. Herman Lewis will 
direct the Third. American 
Tour, Season 1916-1917, 


of 


Eleanor Spencer 
PIANIST 


Miss Spencer is now in Hol- 
land and will return to Amer- 
ica in October, 1916. 


Mason & Hamlin Piano 


Mrs. Herman Lewis, 
402 Madison Avenue, 
(Carlton Chambers) N. Y. 
Tel., Murray Hill 7058-2890. 


FRANCES NASH 
PIANIST 


Management: Evelyn Hopper 
2589 Spaulding St. Omaha, Neb. 


WITHERSPOON 


BASSO, Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Available for Concert, Gratorio, etc. 


Management Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
1 West 34th Street, New York City 
Studios: 148 West 72nd Street, New York City 


LAMBERT MURPHY 


TENOR 


Mr. Murphy will be available for Concert, 
Oratorio and Recitals during the entire 
season. 

Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 W . 34th St.. New York 


LYRIC POEMS 


FOR SONG USE 
by SARAH SHATFORD 


Personal Representative, Laura D. Wlilck 
Longacre Bidg., B’way and 42nd St., N. Y. 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


BARITONE—Recital, Oratorio, Concert 
Management: 


LOUDON CHARLTON Carnegie Hall 


Also a few serious pupils at his residence-studio, 
115 East 53rd Street New York City 
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Much Pleased with Supplements 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

As a subscriber of some years’ stand- 
ing it gives me pleasure to express here- 
with my appreciation of MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA, which is shared by many of my pu- 
pils. I am much pleased with the sup- 
plements so generously supplied with 
each issue of the present year and I dis- 
play it weekly in my studio, where it. in- 
variably commands interested attention 
and evokes inquiry. At our regular 
Rubinstein Club meetings extracts from 
your columns are frequently read in con- 
nection with papers prepared by indi- 
vidual members, and portraits to illus- 
trate these papers seem to be far more 
often found in MUSICAL AMERICA than 
elsewhere. 

With sincere good wishes, 

Mrs. LILIAN S. COPPING. 
Rockland, Me., March 21, 1916. 





Hudson-Alexander Soloist with 
Wallingford (Conn.) Chorus 

WALLINGFORD, CONN., March 17.—The 
Wallingford Choral Society, Richard I’. 
Donovan, conductor, presented Gounod’s 
“Redemption” last evening in the Con- 
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gregational Church before a large audi- 
ence. 
lin Hudson-Alexander, soprano; Mrs. E. 
M. Schuler, alto; W. J. Carroll, tenor; 


‘George C. Devaul, bass; George S. Scheff- 


ler, baritone, and Mrs. May Bradley- 
Kelsey, soprano. Members of the New 
Haven Symphony Orchestra supplied the 
accompaniments. Mme. Hudson-Alex- 
ander’s arias were all sung in a delight- 
fully pleasing manner, and the singing 
of George Scheffler of New Haven also 
evoked much applause. Mr. Donovan 
conducted forcefully and the chorus de- 
serves much praise for its good work. 

A. T. 


Wallingford (Conn.) Choral Society in 
Gounod’s “Redemption” 


WALLINGFORD, CONN., March 17.—It 
was a meritorious presentation of Gou- 
nod’s “The Redemption” that the Wal- 
lingford Choral Society, Richard F. Don- 
ovan, conductor, gave last night in the 
Congregational Church. Caroline Hud- 
son-Alexander, the soprano soloist, ful- 
filled the high expectations entertained 
for her, and the other soloists, Mrs. E. 
M. Schuler, contralto; W. J. Carroll, 
tenor; George S. Scheffler, baritone, and 
George C. Devaul, basso, also sang satis- 
factorily. Floyd Wallace was at the or- 
gan. The entire performance was spir- 
ited and deserved praise. E. C. 





Damrosch Orchestra and Hofmann De- 
light Grand Rapids (Mich.) Hearers 


GRAND Rapips, MicH., March 25.—One 
of the most important musical events 
of the season was the appearance here of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Walter Damrosch conducting, with Josef 
Hofmann, pianist, as soloist, under the 
auspices of the Mercy Free Bed Guild. 
Both orchestra and soloist were given an 
ovation. E. H. 


The society was assisted by Caro- , 


KNEISELS CLOSE 
NEW YORK SEASON 


Winifred Christie Assists in the 
Dvorak Quintet— Kodaly 
Quartet a Feature 


The Kneisels brought their New Yor 
season to a close on Tuesday evening o! 
last week and their friends bade then 
a rousing farewell. The Quartet lef: 
soon after the concert for a lengthy tour 
that will carry them to the Pacific Coas: 
and last until the beginning of May. 

For the concluding local event of the 
year there was offered a program con 
taining Zoltan Kodaly’s C Minor Qua: 
tet, the second of Beethoven’s Rasoumow 
sky quartets (which contains in th 
scherzo a theme utilized by Moussorgsk; 
in “Boris’) and, with the assistance of 
Winifred Christie, Dvorak’s A Majo: 
Piano Quintet. 

The Kodaly work, first heard here last 
year, was repeated “by request” afte: 
another hearing earlfér this season. Fa 
miliarity greatly modifies those aspect 
of the Hungarian’s composition which 
seemed formidable on first encounter. 
What appeared obscure readily clarifics 
itself and, though the quartet is far from 
a great thing, it contains enough matter 
of interest and ingenious fancy to justify 
several hearings. But the Kneisels have 
played it better than they did last week 

Beethoven’s splendid quartet—espe 
cially the transporting slow movement- 
went better. Miss Christie, whose ac 
complishments have won such unequivoca! 
praise this year, played the piano part 
in Dvorak’s melodious Quintet with lov: 
ly tone, flawless technique and buoyant 
rhythm. But she did not always show 
herself dynamically amenable to the de 
mands of ensemble work of this sort 


That will come in time, however. 
m2. F. 








Opera Classes Are Innovation for Brook 
field, Conn., School 

A department which is virtually new 

in this year’s session, the sixteenth of the 


Brookfield, Conn., Summer School of 
Singing, is the formation of opera 
classes, with several public performances. 
This idea was launched last year and 
has now been instituted. The new schoo! 
auditorium, Hillcrest Hall, makes fu!! 
staging, action and costuming possible, 
so that this department is looked upon 
as one of the school’s strongest features 
Its founder and director is Herbert Wi! 
ber Greene, the well known Carnegi 
Hall vocal teacher. Mr. Greene’s theor) 
is that personal contact, not only between 
teacher and student, but among the stu 
dents themselves, conduces greatly 
thorough and intelligent work. 





Fritz Kreisler’s Art Delights Hearers of 
Allentown (Pa.) Recital 


ALLENTOWN, Pa., March 23.—T! 


most important musical event of the 
season was the initial appearance he 
of Fritz Kreisler on Friday evening |! 
recital. A program presenting examples 
of many styles and schools was brillian 
ly and masterly executed, including co! 
tributions from the writings of Godoy 
sky, Granados and the violinist himse! 
Mr. Kreisler played to a most symp: 
thetic audience and was enthusiastica 
received. He was accompanied most 4 
tistically by Carl Lamson. M. D. M 
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JULIA CLAUSSEN IN 
HOUSTON CONCERT 


Ovation for Soloist—Werrenrath 
Reappears—Club Presents 
Nevin Program 


HousTon, TEX., March 18.—On Tues- 
day, March 14, the Women’s Choral Club 
gave its second concert of this season, 
presenting Mme. Julia Claussen as solo- 


ist. The Prince Theater was packed to 
the doors, and the ovation given Mme. 
Claussen exceeded that accorded to any 
other artist appearing in Houston this 
season. The two offerings most heartily 
acclaimed were both by American com- 
posers, McDermid’s “Sacrament” and 
MacFayden’s “Inter Nos.” 

The chorus of sixty voices under Con- 
ductor Hu T. Huffmaster, gave in finished 
style six numbers, every one of them 
roundly and deservedly applauded. 

On Friday, March 17, the Treble Clef 
Club closed a most brilliant season in its 
twenty-two years’ history, presenting as 
soloist, for the second time this year, 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, who in- 
creased on this occasion the favorable 
impression made on the audience which 
heard him in February. The fifty voices 
singing in four fine choruses, under 
Julien P. Blitz’s efficient conductorship 
won hearty praise. It was announced 
that the club has engaged for its next 
season’s soloists Pasquale Amato, Alma 
Gluck and Mischa Elman. 

One of the largest local general cul- 
ture clubs, the Current Literature, in- 
vited many outsiders to enjoy with them 
a program devoted to Ethelbert Nevin, 
on March 16. A program arranged by 
Mrs. A. R. Howard, Mrs. Mary McDow- 
all, Mrs. Perle Evans Barber and Louise 
Daniel, was presented by the following 
musicians: Mrs. T. N. Asbury, Mrs. 
Anna Clyde Plunkett, Mrs. George Rey- 
nolds, Mrs. Perle Barber, Mrs. Laura 
Stevens Boone, Louise Daniel, Ruth 
Howze, Marie Bright, and Mu T. Huff- 
master, James Dow, Maurice Derdeyn 
and Julien P. Blitz. 

W. H. 





Noted Musicians Hear Piano Recital at 
Miami, Fla. 


MIAMI, FLA., March 20.—Pansy An- 
drus gave the second of a series of three 
piano recitals on Friday morning, March 
3, before an audience that included Efrem 
Zimbalist, the famous violinist; Alex- 
ander Lambert of New York, the well- 
known teacher of piano, and Prof. Guil- 
laume Stengel, husband of Mme. Mar- 
cella Sembrich, the Metropolitan Opera 
Company prima donna. Miss Andrus 
brought fine understanding and sound 
musicianship to her program of Chopin 
composition. At the concluding recita!, 
on Friday morning, March 10, the pro- 
zram was largely built of modern com- 
positions, including works of Debussy, 
auré, Albeniz and Percy Grainger. 





Kreisler Helps Children’s Hospital 


Mrs. James Speyer opened her resi- 
dence, 1058 Fifth Avenue, New York, on 
March 23, for a recital by Fritz Kreisler 
for the benefit of St. Mary’s Free Hos- 
pital for Children, at which $3,000 was 
aised for the hospital. The program 
was made up of short numbers, such as 
Mr. Kreisler most frequently offers. At 
the conclusion a laurel wreath, pre- 
ented to Mr. Kreis'er, bore the following 
message: “From the grateful little chil- 
iren of St. Mary’s Hospital.” 


Baritone Leaves Atlanta Because City 
Says “He’s Not a Duke” 


_ ATLANTA, GA., March 27.—Raoul S. 
bonnano, the young Italian baritone, who 
Nas been known here as the “Duke of 
isilmeri,” left Atlanta last week for 
iinesville, Ga., considerably offended. 








“Elijah” Admirably Sung by 
Muskegon Oratorio Society 
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Leading Figures in the Recent Performance of “Elijah” in Muskegon, Mich. Read- 


ing from Left to Right, Top Row: 


Gladys Craker, 


Soprano, “the Widow”; 


Margaret Turner, Soprano; Arthur Middleton, the “Elijah”; Mrs. George H. 


McKillip, Pianist; Mrs. John Emerson, Organist. 


Lower Row: Frank Show- 


ers, Conductor; John B. Miller, Tenor; Mrs. Frank Showers, Contralto; John 


L. Emerson, Business Manager. 


| eer MICH., March 15. 

What has been termed Muskegon’s 
most pretentious musical event in many 
years took place last evening when the 
Congregational Oratorio Society  pre- 
sented “Elijah,” with Arthur Middleton 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company sing- 
ing the title réle. Associated with Mr. 
Middleton as soloists were John B. Miller 
of Chicago, tenor; Mrs. Frank Showers, 
contralto; Gladys Craker, soprano, and 
Margaret Turner, mezzo-soprano. 

The chorus work of the Oratorio So- 
ciety was a bright particular feature of 
the production. Although Frank Show- 
ers, director, had picked about seventy- 
five “green” voices when rehearsals e- 


gan, he obtained surprising results in 
the final performance. The chorus was 
well balanced and at all times respon- 


sive to the conductor’s baton. 

Mr. Middleton was a host. Before a 
capacity house he made his part stand 
out strikingly and he was in admirable 
voice. One of the pleasing features was 
the initial appearance of Gladys Craker, 


assistant teacher of music in the public 
schools, in the réles of the Widow and 
the Youth. Her success, too, was pro- 
nounced. Her voice was _ particularly 
effective in the duet with Mr. Middleton, 
in which she disclosed dramatic ten- 
dencies that enhanced her work greatly. 
Mrs. Frank Showers, well known here 
and a favorite in musical circles, in- 
terpreted her réle with fine finish. 

Mr. Miller, who sang the tenor role, 
appeared at the last minute, when it was 
found that Ridgely Hudson of Chicago, 
who had first been chosen for the part, 
was unable to fill the engagement. Mr. 
Miller was suffering from a slight cold, 
but his work was that of an artist down 
to the last detail. 

Mrs. John S..Emerson, the society’s ac- 
companist, again proved herself a splen- 
did organist and a very able accompanist. 
Mrs. George McKillip presided at the 
plano. 

Already plans are being made by Mr. 
Showers for the presentation of another 
oratorio next winter with noted artists 
as soloists. The Oratorio Society con- 
certs are now ranked as the leading mu- 
sical events of the season in Muskegon. 





Signor Bonnano sang with pronounced 
success last Sunday at the weekly munic- 
ipal organ concert at the Auditorium. 
He was not pleased at the reception At- 
lanta music-lovers gave him, but highly 
indignant when he discovered that an At- 
lanta newspaper correspondent had sent 
out an article to a number of Southern 
newspapers attacking his title and brand 
ing him a “fake duke.” Before leav- 
ing Atlanta, he announced that he will 
write a card to these papers explaining 
his title and repudiating the suggestion 
that it is not genuine. Signor Bonnano 
has sung here many times before, her- 
alded as a baritone of the Paris Opera. 
In assisting City Organist Charles A. 
Sheldon, Jr., Sunday, he drew an ova 
tion. L. K. S. 


“Messiah” Given at Enterprise, Kan., by 
Choral Society 
ENTERPRISE, KAN., March 25.—An ex 
cellent presentation of “The Messiah’ 
was given by the E. N. A. Choral So 
ciety in the German M. E. Church on 
Friday evening, March 3, under the 
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| SASCHA JACOBSEN 


leadership of H. W. Steininger. The fine 
work of the chorus and soloists was note- 
worthy. The latter were Mabel Roach, 
soprano; Mrs. J. B. Huntley, contralto; 
Gustav leterson, tenor, and Paul R. Utt, 
Mrs. Paul R. Utt was a capable 
accompanist. 


basso. 





Mary Adel Hays Heard in Recital 


Mary Adel Hays, soprano, gave a re 
cital on March 22 at Reeves Academy, 
New York, introducing an_ interesting 
program. In commemoration of the 
Shakespearean Tercentenary she offered 
several Shakespearean songs, includin 


Frank La Forge’s “Come Unto These 
Yellow Sands.” Her American group 
comprised : 

“Red, Red Rose,” Rawlins L. Cottenet 
“The Sleep That Flits on Baby's Eyes,’ John 
Alden Carpenter; “The Blue-Bell,’”” Edward 
MacDowell “My Dearie,’”’ Pearl G. Curran 
Minuet ‘‘La Phyllis,” Hallett Gilberté. 


In the American songs Miss Hays dis 
played a well produced voice of good vol 
ume. Miss Hays is an artist-pupil of 
Mme. Ohrstrom-Renard, the well-known 
New York teacher. Her best work 
in the group was done in “La Phyl- 
lis,” in which her trills and staccati were 
crisply sung. Ward Lewis played the 
accompaniments at an upright piano. 
The singer was most heartily received. 

K. S. C. 


G. Schirmer, 





TEXAS WELCOMES 
FLONZALEY QUARTET 


Georgetown Re-engages Artists— 
Dean Manchester in Music 
Lecture Series 


GEORGETOWN, TEX., March 20.—The 
Southwestern University Artist Concert 
Series was concluded last month with a 
chamber concert by the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet and a recital of folksong by the Fuller 
Sisters, large audiences greeting the art- 
ists in both events. The Flonzaleys won 
a most emphatic and were at 
once engaged for next season. The re- 
cital by the Fuller revealed a 
phase of music of great interest. 

A series of three informal musicales 
has been given at the home of Dean Ar- 
thur L. Manchester, in which members 
of the music faculty of the university 
took part. The programs included both 
classic and modern works. Mr. Man- 
chester has given three of a series of 
six public lectures on “How to Listen to 
Music,” under the auspices of the Music 
Study Club. The first dealt with the 
racial and personal elements entering 
into the development of the art of music, 
and was intended as a basis for the more 
analytical study of the subject in later 
lectures. The second and third talks 
were devoted to the “Essentials of Mu- 
sical Understanding,” and dealth speci- 
fically with elements of form. In addi- 
tion to these, two lectures have been 
given before the members of the Music 
Study Club in connection with their 
study of musical history. All have been 
musically illustrated. 

Addresses before the Women’s Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, the State Teachers’ 
Association and the Euterpean Club of 
Waco and an organ recital before the 
women’s clubs of the county have helped 
to fill the measure of Mr. Manchester’s 
activities. 


success 


Sisters 





Piano Recital in Pittsfield (Mass.) Con- 
cert Series 

PITTSFIELD, MAss., March 21.—A piano 

recital by Ruth Deyo was the ninth event 

in the 

being given this season 

Music Club. 


recitals 
Buhler 
Miss Deyo’s pro- 


series of concerts and 
by the 


Chamber 


gram was a varied one, containing 2 
group of classics and examples of the 
modern French, Russian and English 


composers’ work. On Tuesday evening, 
March 7, the club members appeared in 
a classic program of chamber music, and 
at the previous concert a program of 
vocal and instrumental music was given 
by Ulysee Biihler, pianist; Georges 
Vigneti, violinist; Alice Reese, mezzo- 
soprano, and Anthony Reese, baritone. 
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BIRMINGHAM CONCERT-GOERS SHOW THE 
GOOD EFFECTS OF MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS 





Increased Appreciation of Good 
Music Is Noted as Result of 
Work in Alabama City Public 
Schools—Survey of Methods 
Used to Make Music a Vital 
Factor in Lives of the Students 


Egy progress of music in the public 
schools of Birmingham, Ala., was re- 
cently reviewed in interesting fashion by 
Thomas Sherman in the Birmingham 
Ledger and his survey of the work is re- 
produced in part, below. A significant 
sidelight is added in a letter to MUSICAL 
AMERICA from the president of the Treble 
Clef Club of Birmingham, Mrs. E. T. 
Rice, who says: “The awakening of inter- 
est among the children and young people 
in our city is having its reactionary effect 
on the public at large—so now we find 
the support of the schools indispensable 
in presenting artist recitals in our club 


work.” 

Mr. Sherman says: “The small boy 
who attends the public schools in Bir- 
mingham has access to a greater variety 
of opportunities in a musical way than 
was dreamed of yesterday. In fact, in 
nine cases out of ten the student at the 
public schools will have a better under- 


standing of music than either of his 
parents. To particularize: A real ap- 
preciation of music and musical compo- 
sitions is being taught to the pupils of 
the public schools in all the grades, and 
through the valuable medium of the 
grafonola they are made familiar with 
the compositions, the structure of which 
they study in advance. 

“More than 2000 records of different 
compositions are the property of the 
Birmingham public school system. These 
are carried about from school to school 
by the supervisors working under Leta 

itts, and the lessons in interpretation 
of each composition are given in the most 
attractive manner possible. The pupils 
are taught the name of the selection, 
the composer, the artist who renders it, 
his nationality and training, the instru- 
ment on which the composition is played 
and the artist’s interpretation. 


Methods of Instruction 


“Assume, for instance, that the com- 
position is ‘La Campanella.’ The pupil 
is first told some of the life and char- 
acter of Franz Liszt and the relation of 
his work as a composer and a performer 
to the growth and development of music. 
His influence on piano composition and 
the musical thought of that period is 
touched upon and perhaps, if there be 
time, some of his other compositions— 
such as the well-known rhapsodies are 
discussed. 

“The composition is then played and 
replayed. The main theme is separated 
from the whole, the pupils are taught to 
hum and memorize it and they are then 
shown how the composer has elaborated 
this one idea into a fifteen minutes’ com- 
position, all of which is descriptive of a 
‘little bell.’ 

“It is plain to see that after such an 
analysis of a composition is made the 
pupil is able not only to listen intelli- 
gently and analytically to the playing of 
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the composition, but to discuss it with 


anybody. 
Work in the Grades 


“The work in the graded schools is 
done in accordance with a course worked 
out by Miss Kitts and is preparatory to 
the study of the history of music and of 
interpretation in the high school. Of 
course, all kinds of compositions are 
studied in this fashion and thus the chil- 
dren of the graded schools are being 
familiarized with representative operas, 
oratorios, symphonies, chamber music 
and the like. 

“In the graded schools there are also 
from 300 to 400 pupils who are studying 
instruments in classes of ten at 25 cents 
a lesson. The violin is being taught by 
Mr. Klenk, Mr. Dolejsi, Miss Fabian, 
Mr. Wiegand, Mr. and Mrs. Thomasson 
and Mr. Landsler. Mr. Memoli is teach- 
ing the wood-wind and brass instruments. 

“In the high school the history of 


music and interpretation is taught by: 


Virginia Handley, and it is interesting 
to note that an orchestra of twenty-five 
has been formed in the Central High 


School and one is being formed at the 
Ensley High School, composed of the 
pupils of the string, wood-wind and brass 
classes. This orchestra contains all of 
the mhore frequently played instruments, 
but shortly the orchestra hopes to add 
a ’cello and bassoon with the revenue 
obtained from an operetta which will be 
given soon at the high school. 

“Revenues from the Euterpean Club 
concerts constituted the means whereby 
the instruments the orchestra now has 
were beret and also the grand piano, 
two uprights, a player-piano, a grafonola 
and 2000 records. 

“The credit for this remarkably thor- 
ough musical training which is being felt 
by the entire public school system of Bir- 
mingham is properly given to Leta Kitts, 
the supervisor of all the schools; Vir- 
ginia Handley, Evelyn Goging, Minnie 
McNeill, Miss Hogan and their assist- 
ants. 

Train Symphony Hearers 


“Just as the pupils of the public 
schools were prepared to listen to 
both performances of the Minneapolis 


Symphony Orchestra, which appeared in 
Birmingham, Feb. 16, so are they pre- 
pared to listen to all concerts and re- 
citals of a special character which they 
have an opportunity to attend. 

“Though the afternoon performance 
of the Minneapolis Orchestra was being 
emphasized, both programs were studied 
thoroughly by the pupils of every 
graded school in Birmingham so that the 
audience which attended the matinéc 
performance was considerably more in- 
telligent in its listening than that which 
attended the evening performance. 

“The supervisor of the schools ex- 
plains first the seating plan of the or- 
chestra—illustrating with a chart where 
the string choir sits, where the wood- 
winds, the brass and the percussion. 

“The program is then taken up and 
explained in all its relations and signi- 
ficances. The work is played on the 
grafonola and meanwhile the leading 
motif has been given as a lesson to each 
pupil who is able to sing it. 

“In this way the program becomes 
thoroughly familiar. Some of the better 
known artists in the orchestra are dis- 
cussed and a history of the orchestra is 
given and for this reason the public 
school pupil who hears symphony orches- 
tra concerts extracts the maximum ben- 
efit from the performance.” 





FIFTEENTH NASHUA FESTIVAL 





Two Choruses and Prominent Soloists 
to Participate in Three Concerts 


NASHUA, N. H., March 22.—All details 
for Nashua’s fifteenth annual music fes- 
tival have been perfected and the pros- 
pect that the three concerts will be of 
an unusually brilliant nature is evident 
by the list of excellent soloists engaged 
and the fine work being done at the re- 
hearsals of the two choruses, the Nashua 
Oratorio Society of 100 voices and the 
High School Chorus of 175 voices, select- 


“ed from the three upper classes of the 


school. 

Four choral works will be produced, 
including “The Four Winds,” by Carl 
Busch, and “Fair Ellen,” by Max Bruch, 
which will be given at the opening con- 
cert, Thursday evening, May 18, by the 
High School Chorus, with the soloists 
and orchestra. At the third and final 
concert, Friday evening, the Nashua Ora- 
torio Society will produce “A Tale of 
Old Japan,” by S. Coleridge-Taylor, and 
“The Chambered Nautilus,” by Deems 
Taylor. 

On the afternoon of the second day 
an Artists’ Matinée will be given, and 
the soloists and the orchestra will take 
part. The soloists are Hazel Milliken 
of Boston, soprano; Lusinn Barakian of 
Boston, contralto; James Harrod of New 
York, tenor, and John S. Codman of Bos- 
ton, baritone. The Boston Festival Or- 
chestra will play at all -three concerts. 
Eusebius G. Hood, director of music in 
the public schools, and conductor of the 
Nashua Oratorio Society, will conduct. 





New Songs of James Dunn Given at 
Tonkiinstler Concert 


A group of songs by James P. Dunn, 
three of which were still in manuscript, 
were sung by Irene McCabe, soprano, 
with the composer at the piano, at the 
concert of the Tonkiinstler Society, on 
Tuesday evening, March 21, at the As- 
sembly Hall, 109 East Twenty-second 
Street. A Sonata in A Minor for violin 
and piano was given by Alois Trnka, vio- 
linist, with the composer at the piano, 
and Mr. Trnka was also heard in the 
Mozart Concerto for Violin, E Flat, with 
Ward Lewis at the piano. Eduard Weiss 
a'so displayed his sound musicianship in 
a group of piano compositions of Liszt 
and Rudolph Ganz. 





West Virginians Crowd Auditorium to 
Hear McCormack 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., March 21.— 
Probably never in the annals of musical 
Huntington has an event found quicker 
or more ardent support than the concert 
given here by John McCormack last 
Tuesday evening. Barring a few reli- 
gious gatherings, no larger audience has 
assembled in Huntington than that which 
crowded into the Auditorium at this 
event. There were 2300 paid admissions 
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and the total receipts aggregated $4,300. 
The profit accruing went a long way 
toward wiping out the local Choral Asso- 
ciation’s deficit. Possibly the only cause 
for complaint was that the famous Irish 
tenor did not grant as many encores as 
some of his auditors wished. He sang 
his fine program beautifully, being com- 
petently assisted by Donald McBeath, 
violinist, and Edward Schneider, accom- 
panist. 





A Tribute to the Late Tom Karl 


A lyric tenor of charming quality, gov- 
erned by a trained intelligence in music 
and used with the sincerity of a man who 
loved his profession and sought to en- 
noble it was Mr. Karl’s contribution to 
opera and concert in this country, says 
the Rochester Post-Express. (Tom Karl 
died in Rochester on March 19, as re- 
corded in MUSICAL AMERICA last week.) 
He was just and generous to other mu- 
sicians; he delighted in helping young 
singers and in fathering the growth of 
musical performance and musical taste. 


He was characterized always by a genia! 
reasonableness in all his work and formed 
fer himself friendships that were rare 
in warmth of feeling and of lifelong 
duration. Music in America and music 
in Rochester has suffered a loss in the 
death of Tom Karl. 





Oneonta, N. Y., Hears “The Comforter” 
in Sacred Concert 


_ ONEONTA, N. Y., March 25.—Edward 
Shippen Barnes’ cantata, “The Com- 
forter,” was sung at the special musica! 
service at St. James Episcopal Church, 
March 19, by the quartet and choir. The 
composition was called to the attention 
of the choir director by a favorable criti 
cism in MUSICAL AMERICA. St. James’ 
quartet singers are Elizabeth Gleason, 
soprano; Florence Ford Collins, con 
tralto; John Gessner, tenor, and Harold 
F. Albert, baritone. The presentation of 
“The Comforter” was the sixth in a 
series of special services, sung on the 
third Sunday evening of each month. 
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Tregina’s ‘Tolstoy’? Symphony _ | 
Receives Washington Premiere 
Orchestra of United States Marine Band Gives Hearing to 


Work Picturing the Soul Experiences of the Famous Rus- 
sian Novelist—Thematic Analysis of the Four Movements 








ASHINGTON, D. C., March 27.— 
The Tolstoy Symphony in E Minor 
y Arthur Tregina of this city has just 
een given its initial public hearing 
ocally by the United States Marine 
Rand Orchestra of fifty musicians. 
rhrough the courtesy of Lieut. W. H. 
<antelmann the composer conducted the 
vork. 
The symphony was first heard pri- 
ately before a limited gathering of mu- 
cians in Boston as played by the Bos- 


‘on Symphony Orchestra, under the 
baton of the composer, on June 11, 1914. 





Arthur Distinguished Com- 


Tregina, 
poser of Washington, D. C. 


During the spring of 1915, the Minne- 
apolis Orchestra, under Mr. Oberhoffer, 
made this work a feature of its tour. 

The symphony is dedicated to the late 
Count Leo Tolstoy and is offered by the 
composer not so much as picturing events 
associated with this famous figure in 
Russian history but rather as a musical 
delineation of the soul struggles of the 
Seer of Yasnaya Polyana, from early 
childhood to the time of his renunciation 
of honors and wealth to become one of the 
mujiks, or poor Russian peasants, shar- 
ing their sufferings and spreading the 
doctrines of love, labor and non-resist- 
ance, 

Washington feels proud that it num- 
among its resident musicians one 
who has given to the musical world a 
work of such depth in conception. Mr. 
Tregina has contributed much to music 
in the past, and this symphony has been 
a labor of love, which he has composed 
with marked freedom and spontaneity. 
The thematic analysis is as follows: 


pers 


Thematic Analysis 


First Movement, Andante Maestoso; 
Allegro.—The opening notes of the sym- 
phony are the bold measures of the “Tol- 
i Be motto-theme, stern, combative, 

istant, uncompromising. This theme 
appears during every movement of the 
symphony, entering obtrusively to check 
the current of joy or grief like an accus- 
ing conscience. In the Finale, it is trans- 
formed and becomes a paean of praise 
and thanksgiving. 

\fter the foreboding measures of the 


in- 


simple strophe form and developed at 
some length in canon and in figurated 
passages for wood-wind and the higher 
strings. Thereis a passionate episode 
for violins and ’cellos, a syncopated mo- 
tive, which is developed later on in the 
free fantasie; there then follows the real 
second theme which is a motive of un- 
willingness and reluctance given out by 
wood-wind in 2/4 measure against an 
accompaniment in 6/8 by the horns. As 
this is repeated the violins enter with a 
strain of pleading tenderness. This is 
again repeated and to the strains of re- 
luctance and tenderness is added the 
stern command of the brass choir mak- 
ing an ensemble of tremendous power 
which is followed at once by the free 
fantasie in which the theme of reluctance 
is developed at great length until inter- 
rupted by the motto-theme, now shouted 
by the brass. After a recapitulation of 
the entire first part, the movement ends 
with a long and elaborate Coda made up 
of the first or principal theme and clos- 
ing with the motto-theme dying away in 
descending figures. 

The Soul’s 

Second Movement, Andante affettuoso. 
—This movement opens with a theme of 
deep melancholy given out by flute and 
bassoon, answered by oboe and _ horn, 
which becomes more and more involved 
and intensified as if, in a frenzy of per- 
plexity, the soul were groping for light 
amid the darkness of despair. The har- 
monies sink to depths from which arises 
a song of consolation which is uttered 
by the solo horn. This is almost the only 
sustained melody in the symphony. It 
is repeated by clarinet and ’cello with 
obbliqato in triplet formation for flute 
and oboe. This theme is developed at 
some length and leads to the entrance of 
the funeral march, a_ weird, barbaric 
episode through which the Indian drum 
or tom-tom never ceases its monotonous 
rhythm and the basso-ostinato its insist- 
ant reiteration. There is a short re- 
capitulation and a very brief Coda made 
up of the dying strains of the song of 
consolation. 

Third Movement, Scherzo, Allegro.— 
This movement is mostly written in the 
Phrygian scale and is almost a Bacchanal 
or orgie of unholy joy, which culminates 
in a five-voiced fugue; this ceases, to 
allow the entrance of a vision of pastoral 
life in which a duet for oboe and flute is 
once more interrupted by the “Tolstoy” 
motto-theme in the horns and a return 
to the revel which culminates in a Stretto 
of wild fury. 


Sufferings 


The Finale 

Kourth Movement, Finale, Andante 
Maestoso; Allegro; Coda, Andante Maes- 
toso.—The strings intone the “Tolstoy” 
motive, now for the first time in the ma- 
jor key of E, answered by solemn blasts 
of the trumpets and trombones. In the 
horns and bassoons, the “Mujik” theme of 
the Allegro is faintly foreshadowed and 
now a stately Choral is sung by trumpets 
and trombones, which is also based on the 
“Mujik” theme but now transformed into 
a hymn of the Greek Church. The “Mu- 
jik” theme is hurled back and forth in 
double-diminution to a great climax 
where the “Tolstoy” theme is proclaimed 
in religious accents ff by horns answered 
by the Choral as counter-subject. This 
works up to a great climax wth synco- 
pated figures for violins in altissimo 
form which the ‘“Mujik” theme subsides 
with downward inflection as the clarinets 
and bassoons faintly intone the “Tol- 
stoy” theme and the long introduction 
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churches in this city, 


instruments generally, 













A. B. CHASE CONCERT GRAND 


the concerts in which the piano has been used it has demonstrated 
beyond a doubt that it is one of the finest pianos made. 
the opportunity to test the piano in various theaters, concert halls and 
[ can cheerfully say that it has demonstrated that 
no matter how poor the acoustic properties 
piano does not develop that thin, 
when played under unsatisfactory conditions. 

It gives me great pleasure to say that I am thoroughly satisfied in 
each and every respect and cannot possibly say anything which would 
overestimate my opinion of your splendid instruments. 

Yours respectfully, 
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Salt Lake City, June 15, 1915. 


A. B. Chase Piano Co., 
Norwalk, Ohio. 
Gentlemen :— 

The magnificent Orchestra Con- 
cert Grand Piano which I have 
used continuously for more than 
two years is a source of satisfac- 
tion and delight to every musician, 
who has played upon the same. In 


Having had 


of the hall may be the 
rasping quality so common among 
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author, although. in folk style. This is up of numbers by Massenet, Von Stutz- 


developed ff by the full orchestra in every 
conceivable manner and then is heard in 
strict canon in the relative major key 
which is followed by a transition to 
D major and the second theme, a soaring 
song of love and compassion, which rises 
by climatic sequences as if to embrace the 
whole world of suffering toilers. A de- 
velopment section follows mainly devoted 
to an elaboration of the second theme 
with reminiscence of the ‘‘Mujik” theme. 
The recapitulation is an extension of the 
first secton with climaxes magnified and 
intensified beyond measure. This is fol- 
lowed by a massive Coda, Andante Maes- 
toso, wherein the church choral is sub- 
merged by the apotheosis of the “Tol- 
stoy” motto-theme in strains of thanks- 
giving and shouts of victory. 
WILLARD HOWE. 


Twilight Concert at O. S. U. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, March 20.—A Twi 
light Concert was given under the aus 
pices of the University Y. W. C. A., at 
the Ohio State University Chapel, Fri 
day, March 10, by Mrs. Maude Wentz 
MacDonald, contralto, and a trio consist 
ing of Loring Wittich, violin; Ferdinand 
Gardner, ‘cello, and Samuel Richards 
Gaines, piano. 


New Assembly Concert 


The last but one of the New Assembly 


concerts took place at the Hotel Plaza 
on Thursday afternoon, March 16. 
Among the artists appearing were Esther 


Introduction there follows the first theme ends in a_ sustained suspension in the E. Dale, soprano, and Mildred: Dilling, 
of the Allegro, one of childish simplicity, clarinets above the bassoons and contra- harpist. Miss Dale’s voice is strong and 
yet an unhappy childhood brightened only basses. is lacks nothing in color. Her enunciation, 
by the memory of a dead mother’s smile. The Allegro (E minor) enters with the too, is good. She sang a group of four 
This childhood theme with its answer is “Mujik” theme which is not an old Rus- songs by Brahms, repeating the final 
given out by clarinet and bassoon in’ sian folk-melody but original with the Der Schmied,” and a second group made 
ee Sf oteeetanstanimaininl 
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Mr. Ed. Perris Waldo 


Musical Publishing House of Milan, Italy, begs to state that he has o 





’Phone, Greeley 5400 





Astoria Hotel, N. Y. 


man, Quilter and Kernochan. 

Miss Dilling’s art is so well known to 
lovers of harp playing and New York 
concert-goers in general as to make com- 
ment upon it rather superfluous. She 
was warmly applauded after her solos by 
nrg 2 Perilhou, Pierné, Zabel, Har- 
riette Cady (Volga Boatmen’s Song ar- 
rangement) and Hasselmans. Mme. Bell- 
Ranske, founder of the assembly, in her 
address to those present, exhorted the 
members to carry on the good work that 
the assembly has done in the past. An 
extended lecture tour will make it im- 
possible for her to be active in the inter- 
ests of the Assembly next year. 

B. R. 


Paul Dufault Gives Recital to Aid Troy 
Church 


March 16.—Paul Dufault, 
the French-Canadian tenor, gave a con- 
cert last night in Music Hall for the 
benefit of St. Jean Baptiste Church, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Lillian Wheeler of New 
York, soprano; George Myers, violinist, 
and Doring’s orchestra. Mr. Dufault 
opened his recital with the aria, “O Sou- 
verain,” from Massenet’s “Cid,” and in 
addition to French songs sang a group of 
English songs, showing equal facility in 
diction. Mrs. Wheeler gave the aria 
from Charpentier’s “Louise” and “Bala- 
tella,” from “Pagliacci” in _ Italian. 
Charles Gilbert Spross, the composer, 
was the accompanist. W. A. H. 


Troy, N. Y., 


Can’t Be Satisfied Without It 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Inclose a year’s subscription. Simply 
can’t be satisfied without your paper. 
JOHN R. WATSON. 


Dillon, S , Feb. 27, 1916. 
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ATLANTA ORCHESTRA 
IN INITIAL PROGRAM 


May Be Permanent Institution— 
Many Local Musicians 
in Concerts 


ATLANTA, GA., March 27.—W. W. 
Leffingwell, conductor of the newly or- 
ganized Symphony Orchestra, which 


gave its initial concert last week at 
the city auditorium, is striving to make 
the orchestra a permanent institution. 
Mr. Leffiingwell is a_ violin soloist 
and instructor, formerly of Chicago, 
and it is through his efforts that 
the orchestra was organized. It is com- 
posed altogether of Atlanta musicians. 
The concert last week was given under 
the auspices of the Associated Charities. 
Attendance was so large that Mr. Leffing- 
well is encouraged to announce that it 
will be but the first of a series of con- 
certs by the orchestra. 

Mme. Emma Van de Zande, Belgian 
contralto, made her final appearance here 
last week in a concert of the Unitarian 
Church Alliance. Mme. Van de Zande 
has gone to live in Syracuse, N. Y. Her 
concert was featured by the special songs 
of her own eountry’s composers. Of spe- 
cial interest was her rendition of “Clouds 
and Sun,” by Alex Georges, and Bem- 
berg’s “Chant Hindou.” She was as- 
sisted by Halfdan Jebe, violinist. 








fubbard Opera Talks 


HAVRAH HUBBARD (W. L. Hubbard) 
“The Opera Talk Man”’ 


CLAUDE GOTTHELF, Concert Pianist 
Music Interpreter 


Not a “lecture,” but an actual 
presentation of grand opera. 


MOST UNIQUE ENTER- 
TAINMENT BEFORE THE 
PUBLIC TODAY. 


Pacific Coast and Hawaii, April 

to June. Season 1916-1917 now 

booking. 
Fastern Manager 


Gertrude F. Cowen 
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8941 Rokeby, Chieago 
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Barnby’s sacred cantata, “Rebekah,” 
was given at the Jewish Temple Friday 
evening by City Organist Charles Shel- 
don, Jr., assisted by Mrs. T. H. Wingate, 
Mrs. Irmer Toland, Mrs. Charles Sheldon, 
Mrs. James H. Whitten, Mrs. Arthur 
Creviston, Bennie Hood, Solon Drunken- 
miller, Paul Sutton, Howard Davis, John 
re Joseph Hubbard and H. S. Brad- 
ord. 

Cecil Davies, a pianist, who is here 
after a successful tour in the East, gave 
a recital Friday evening at the Atlanta 
Conservatory of Music. 

Four artists, Carmelita Wilkes, so- 
prano; Rodolfo Fornari, baritone; Mal- 
vina Ehrlich, pianist, and Karel Havli- 
cek, violinist, gave two concerts last week 
at the Wesley Memorial Church for the 
benefit of the Atlanta Home for the 
Friendless. L. K. S. 





STUDENTS SING “MARTHA” 





Flotow Opera Heard in Concert Form 
at New Albany, Ind. 


NEW ALBANY, IND., March 20.—Flo- | 


tow’s opera, “Martha,” was given in a 
spirited manner in concert form, at the 
High School Auditorium, New Albany, 
Ind., last Friday evening, by the music 
department of the High School, assisted 
by a quartet of soloists, under the direc- 
tion of the musical supervisor, Anton 
Embs. All of the 175 participants, ex- 
cepting the quartet, were pupils of .the 
school. The chorus numbered 125 voices 
and the orchestra fifty players. 

The work of the orchestra was smooth 
and even, and the chorus tonally good. 
The soloists were Ethel Robertson, so- 
prano; Agatha Schaefer, contralto; Dr. 
Noble Mitchell, tenor, and John Peterson, 
bass. Their work together showed good 
musicianship and careful training. 

On Friday afternoon, at Music Hall, 
the St. Cecelia Club gave an informal 
concert, under the direction of Harriet 
Devoly before an invited audience. The 
club is made up of young women singers 
who do three-part choral work in an ad- 
mirable manner. Ella Gardner was at 
the piano and members of the club ap- 
pearing as soloists were Esther Scott, 
pianist; Blanche Scott, violinist. The re- 
cital closed with a sketch for two per- 
formers, written by Mrs. J. B. McLinn 
of this city. It was excellently given by 
Helen Pierce and Ella Lawrence Ss 

» A 





SONG AND PIANO RECITAL 





Alice Nielsen and Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
Appear Together in Ithaca 


ITHAcA, N. Y., March 23.—The last of 
pre-festival concerts to be given by the 
music department of Cornell University 
under the directorship of Hollis E. Dann, 
was held last Tuesday evening with the 
program divided between Alice Nielsen, 
soprano, and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pian- 
ist. There was a capacity house and both 
of the artists were cordially received, 
both responding graciously with encores 
in response to the tremendous applause 
accorded them. 

Miss Nielsen sang a program of five 
English, four French and four German 
songs andthe aria, “Un bel di,” from 
“Madama Butterfly” in a most artistic 
manner. Her encores were “Swanee 
River” and “Comin’ Through the Rye.” 

All the fine things said about this 
singer in advance were amply borne out 
by her performance. 

Never has an Ithaca audience been so 
stirred and impressed by a pianist as was 
the case with Ossip Gabrilowitsch. Every 
number offered by this artist seemed to 
take on heightened greatness when he 
played it. N. G. B. 





Frances Woolwine Gives Recital at 
Knox School, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Frances Woolwine, the mezzo-soprano, 
who is a member of the vocal faculty at 
the Knox School, Tarrytown, N. Y., gave 
a recital at the school on March 10. Miss 
Woolwine offered an extremely enjoyable 
program and her finished work was much 
appreciated by a discriminating audi- 
ence. She sang a number of lieder and 
the following American songs: “The 
Star,” James H. Rogers; “Dawn in the 
Desert,” Gertrude Ross; “From the Land 
of the Sky-Blue Water,” Charles Wake- 
field Cadman. Mrs. Henry T. Wills was 
the accompanist. 
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NAME COMPOSERS OF 
YALE PAGEANT MUSIC 


Dr. Parker and David Stanley 
’ Smith Chosen—Orchestra 
Ends Season 


NEw HAVEN, CONN., March 25. — It 
was announced to-day that Dr. Horatio 
W. Parker and David Stanley Smith, 
dean of the Music School and professor 
of theory of music respectively, have 
been commissioned to compose the music 
for the mammoth pageant to be staged 
by Yale in the Yale Bowl Oct. 20. Dr. 
Parker is chairman of the music com- 


mittee. He will also write the article, 
“Music at Yale,” which is to appear in 
the book to be distributed in connection 
with the pageant. Brian Hooker, au- 
thor of the librettos of Dr. Parker’s two 
ong operas, “Mona” and “Fairyland,” 
as been invited to write the finale for 
the book. 

The final concert of the New Haven 
Symphony Orchestra at Woolsey Hall, 
Tuesday afternoon, attracted a large au- 
dience, and Conductor Parker had chosen 
a most interesting program for the 
twenty-first anniversary of the founding 
of the orchestra. 

The artistic results attained by the 
orchestra Tuesday vouched for the 
standard of excellence one expects at 
these symphony concerts. Kathleen 
Howard, the brilliant American contralto, 
was the assisting artist. The program 
was as follows: 


Symphony in F Minor, No. 4, Tschaikowsky; 
“Just God,” from ‘“Rienzi,’’ Wagner; Suite 
of Character Pieces, after the Rubalyat of 
Omar Khayyam, Foote; “My Heart at Thy 
Sweet Voice’”’ (‘‘Samson and Delilah’’), Saint- 
Saéns; Overture to “Euryanthe,’’ Weber, 


The orchestra played the Tschaikowsky 
Symphony in a truly pleasing and pains- 
taking manner. 

The Foote Suite proved an interesting 
novelty from a structural standpoint, and 
was given a delightfully pleasing inter- 
pretation by the orchestra. 

Kathleen Howard’s artistic singing was 
a source of real enjoyment. In the Wag- 
ner aria, a beautiful tone and perfect 
command over her voice were two at- 
tributes that stood out most prominently. 

The number that was most enjoyed by 
the audience was Saint-Saéns’s “My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice.” Willem Van 
der Wall, harpist of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, played in conjunction with 
the orchestra an excellent accompaniment 
to this number. 


Ignace Paderewski’s recent recital i, 
Woolsey Hall drew a throng that occu 
pied every seat and paid enthusiast 
tribute to the art of the great pianis 
The first part of the program prove 
rather monotonous, but in his Chopi 
group Mr. Paderewski imparted all . 
the poetic charm and beauty of tone f, 
which he is famed. 

Owing to the indisposition of Mm: 
Schumann-Heink, contralto, who was : 
have appeared at the Shubert Theat: 
Monday evening, Mischa Elman, the Ru 
sion violinist, performed in her stea 
A sold-out house greeted the violinis 
His program comprised the Mendelsso); 
Concerto, the Wieniawski “Faust” Fa; 
tasie, Paganini’s “I Palpiti” and a grou, 
of shorter pieces. This was the thir 
performance of the Mendelssohn Co; 
certo here this season, Fritz Kreisler an 
Albert Spalding having played it befor 
Elman’s art aroused his listeners, th. 
majority of them being his fellow cou: 
trymen, to such a state of enthusias: 
that the artist was recalled again an 
again. Walter H. Golde was a worth 
accompanist. 

The Harugari Liedertafel gave a suc 
cessful concert at its hall in Allingtow: 
Sunday. The program was composed o 
opera selections. A large audienc 
‘mostly members, was present. 

The Wesleyan University Glee Clu 
gave its annual concert last evening i: 
the First Methodist Church. 

Bruce Tibbals Simonds, a student i: 
the Yale School of Music, gave an inte: 
esting organ recital yesterday afternou 
in Woolsey Hall. He played numbe: 
by Widor, Franck, Roger-Ducasse an! 
Gigout. ™_ 1. 


Polish and Russian Music Features of 
Harriette Cady’s Programs 


Harriette Cady, the popular American 
pianist, will be heard in two New York 
recitals at the Bandbox Theater, short}; 
On Thursday afternoon, April 6, she 
offers a Chopin program, and Sunda) 
evening, April 16, Miss Cady will |x 
heard in a Russian program. § Thi 
pianist has long specialized in the work 
of Russian composers; her arrangement 
of the “Volga Boatmen’s Song” is i: 
general use. 








Most Benefiting and Interesting 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


It is with all willingness that I gladly 
and freely renew my subscription fo: 
your paper, for to me it gives most bene- 
fiting and interesting news, and, at the 
same time, keeps one abreast of all that 
is going on in musical circles. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
Miss HERMINE TAENZER. 

Memphis, Tenn., March 15, 1916. 
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Wednesday Club of Richmond 
Will Introduce Baker’s Setting 
of Thirteenth Psalm 


ICHMOND, VA., March 24.—A fea- 
ture of the local work of the Wednes- 

day Club at the coming May Festival will 
be a composition by W. Henry Baker, who 
for the last four years has been the con- 
ductor of the club and has directed the 
singing of the chorus at each of the yearly 


concerts. The composition is an elaborate 
setting of the Thirteenth Psalm. There 
are five verses, three of which are writ- 
ten for full chorus, one for sopranos only 
and one for male voices unaccompanied. 
The work is written for full orchestra 
accompaniment and _ possesses’ great 
merit. 

Mr. Baker is one of the best known 
conductors in the South. For the last 
seven years he has resided in Richmond 
and for six years he has conducted the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, which has been 
heard here regularly every season with 
a great deal of pleasure. 

Mr. Baker was educated entirely in 
Europe. Besides a large number of 
works in the smaller forms, he has com- 
posed a Greek music drama (published 
in London), one grand opera and two 
light operas, two of which have been 
produced. His works are eminently sing- 
able, his twenty-five years’ experience 
as organist and choirmaster making him 
thoroughly aware of the possibilities and 
limitations of the voice of the average 
singer. He is organist and choirmaster 
of Grace Episcopal Church. 

The members of the Wednesday Club 
chorus are enthusiastic over the Thir- 
teenth Psalm and expect to do both the 
composer and themselves justice. The 





W. Henry Baker, Composer, Organist 
and Conductor of Richmond, Va., 
Whose Setting of the Thirteenth 
Psalm Will Be Sung at the Richmond 
May Festival 

performance will take about twenty-five 

minutes, 

The May Festival of the Wednesday 
Club will be held this year on May 8, 9 
and 10, and will be the most elaborate 
entertainment yet given by this organ- 
ization, which is the oldest music club 
in the South. In addition to the Metro- 
politan Orchestra, five noted singers have 
been engaged in Julia Culp, Sophie Bras- 
lau, Anna Case, Giovanni Martinelli and 
Pasquale Amato. W. G. O. 





SAN ANTONIO SYMPHONY 
SEASON COMES TO AN END 


Engaging Program by Arthur Claassen’s 
Forces Furnishes Fitting Climax 
to Year’s Achievements 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., March 19.—The 
sixth and last concert of the season was 
given by the San Antonio Symphony Or- 
chestra at Beethoven Hall, March 16, 
under the direction of Arthur Claassen. 
By request the “New World” Symphony, 
by Dvorak, was repeated, having first 
been heard at the second concert of the 
season. Its repetition alone insured the 
popularity of the last concert and scored 
a suecess for the orchestra. 

_The soloists were Mrs. Marion Raborg, 
singer, and William Marx, violinist. The 
Cavatina from the “Queen of Sheba,” 
by Gounod, was the happy choice of Mrs. 
Raborg, giving her an opportunity to 
display a voice of wide range and flex- 
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ibility. Mr. Marx, who is the concert- 
master of the orchestra, gave the Bruch 
Concerto in G Minor in a delightful man- 
ner. His tone was pure and technique 
smooth. 

The two orchestral numbers by Victor 
Herbert, “Sunset” and Air de Ballet, 
made a decided success, the second having 
to be repeated. The program closed with 
the overture to “Rienzi,” by Wagner—a 
fitting close for the year’s concerts. 

At the close of the concert Director 
Claassen introduced the Rev. Hugh Mc- 
Clellan and the Rev. George H. Bagder, 
who gave enthusiastic taiks in behalf of 
the orchestra, telling of its benefits to 
the city and its needs and calling on the 
citizens of San Antonio for their hearty 
co-operation in maintaining it. 

Cc. D. M. 





Tulsa, Okla., Welcomes Clarence Eddy 
in Organ Recital 


TULSA, OKLA., March 17.—An audience 
of more than 1000 persons welcomed 
Clarence Eddy, the famous organist, who 
gave a recital on the municipal pipe or- 
gan last evening. The perfection of Mr. 
Eddy’s artistry could not fail to be ap- 
preciated by even the most casual of 
music-lovers. Probably the most appre- 
ciated of his numerous offerings was “The 
Rosar ra? ’ arranged for organ by Reginald 
Goss-Custard, the English organist and 
composer, which Mr. Eddy was obliged 
to repeat. Assisting him was Josephine 
Storey-White, contralto, of Tulsa, who 
sang delightfully the aria “One Fine 
Day,” from “Madama Butterfly.” She 
was accompanied on the piano by Mr. 
Eddy, with violin obbligato by Mrs. T. J. 
Forster. 





Spokane, Wash., Hears Pleasing Pro- 
gram by Musical Art Society 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 25.—The Mu- 
sical Art Society on March 13 introduced 
Mrs. Romeyn Jensen, mezzo soprano, of 
Seattle, Wash., at its sixth monthly con- 
cert. Augusta Gentsch was pianist as 
well as accompanist. Mrs. Jensen dis- 
played a flexible and warm mezzo-soprano 
of particularly pleasing timbre, singing 
Meyerbeer’s “Lieti, Signor,” three songs 
by Gertrude Ross and other songs in 
English. Mrs. Gentsch gave a musicianly 
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reading of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 2, 
No. 2, and played Rachmaninoff’s “Po- 
lichinelle” with brilliance. The remain- 
ing concerts of the month were a recital 
by Mme. Marta Sandal, the Swedish 
singer; a faculty concert at the Spokane 
College, with W. Tillson, pianist; Mrs. 
Norquist, vocalist, and Antoinette Burr, 
violinist; an afternoon recital by the 
Woman’s Club,-in which the following 
took part: Mabel Paulsen, soprano; Mrs. 
Alice Andrews Ham, soprano; Florence 
Mason Tatsch and Charles F. —. 





Hears Ernest Kroeger in 


Piano Recital 


St. Louis, Mo., March 20.—A Lenten 
piano recital of last week was given by 
Ernest R. Kroeger at Musical Art Hall, 
on Monday evening, March 13. Mr. 
Kroeger’s interesting program was di- 
vided into classic and modern groups, the 
last-named containing Ravel’s “Jeux 
d’Eaux,” the “Dance of the Daughter of 
Satan,” Rebikoff, and compositions of 
Scott, Huss, Debussy, Stcherbatcheff and 
Albeniz. 


St. Louis 





“Rose Maiden” Sung at Red Bank, N. J. 


RED BANK, N. J., March 24.—The can- 
tata, “The Rose Maiden,” was sung be- 
fore an enthusiastic audience at the First 
M. E. Church on March 21. Mabel Per- 
cival Collins, soprano; Norma A. Dan- 
forth, contralto; Dr. R. G. Morris, tenor, 
and Fred J. Conklin, baritone, were the 
efficient soloists. George M. Collins di- 
rected the selected chorus of forty voices. 
Mr. and Mrs. Collins have just been re- 
engaged for the fourth year as organist 
and soprano respectively at this church. 





Guests of Roanoke (W. Va.) Music Club 
Heard in Concert 


ROANOKE, W. VA., March 25.— The 
March concert of the Thursday Morning 
Music Club of Roanoke was heard by a 
large audience and the program of mod- 
ern music well received. Several delight- 
ful numbers were added by guests of the 
club. Eric Rath, head of the music de- 
| partasunt of Hollins College, and his 
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pupil, Cordelia Taylor, of Brazil, gave an 
exquisite interpretation of Chaminade’s 
Concerto, for two pianos, and May Kir- 
win of New York sang delightfully Amy 
Finden’s “How Many a Lonely Caravan” 
and Bishoff’s “A Question.” Gladys Wil- 
lis, a graduate of Hollins College, was 
heard for the first time in the club in 
“The Fauns,” by Chaminade. M.S. H. 





St. Louis Chapter of Fraternity Gives 
Recital 


St. Louis, Mo., March 20.—A recital 
by members of Theta Chapter, Mu Phi 
Epsilon, assisted by Enrico Fabrizio, 
‘cellist, was given on Thursday evening, 
March 16, at the Kingshighway Presby- 
terian Church. Those appearing on the 
delightful program presented were Nan 
Byrnes and Charlotte Bellamy, pianists; 
Marietta Schumacher and Lilian Haw- 
ley, singers; Lola England, organist; 
3essie Blaney, violinist. The Boellmann 
“Variations Symphoniques” and composi- 
tions by Popper and Campagnoli were 
delightful offerings by Mr. Fabrizio. 
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OTTOMAN MUSIC FOR TEUTON ALLY 


Munich Hears Concert of Turkish Compositions—D’Albert in an Inspired Mood—Bruno Walter 
Conducts Mahler’s ‘Song of the Earth’”—A New Chamber Music Organization 

















Munich, Feb. 13, 1916. 


N one of his most spiteful moods, Hein- 
rich Heine once said that whenever a 
literary woman sat down to write she 
had one eye on the paper and another on 
some man. Shades of George Eliot and 
Georges Sand forgive me for this quota- 
tion, but the dilemma in which I just 
now find myself seems to make it ap- 
posite. Stern duty calls upon one to 
write about a concert given here a few 
days ago by the Turkish violinist and 
composer, Haig Gudénian, but with one 
eye on the paper, the other is furtively 
directed towards London where the Eng- 
lish censor may send this letter to the 
British Museum and keep it under lock 
and key until the end of the war. To 
be sure the affair was advertised quite 
harmlessly as an “oriental evening,” but 
it began with a Turkish triumphal 
march dedicated to Enver Pascha and 
described as “the property of the Otto- 
man Ministry of War.” Let me hasten 
to say at once that neither a German 
publisher nor the war secretary of any 
country is at all likely to attempt to in- 
fringe upon the Sublime Porte’s rights to 
the composition. After it had been most 
politely received by the audience which 
crowded the Bayerischer Hof, M. Gudén- 
ian played these compositions of his 
own: Bulgarian Melodies, a Persian 
Tale, and a Macedonian Sketch. 

I am afraid that in normal times 
neither the performer nor his works 
would ever have been heard this side of 
Sofia, but under prevailing conditions, 
both will find acceptance at the hands of 
many who will regard them as by-prod- 
ucts of the war possessing some ethnic 
rather than artistic value. A feature of 
the concert in every way worth while, 
was a group of Turkish love songs by 
Assin-Agha-Giil-Hanendé arranged for 
voice and piano by Pauline Ermannsdor- 
fer. These melodious and characteristic- 
ally Oriental pieces were interpreted with 
no little charm and sentiment by Gudrun 
Fénss, soprano, and Aage Fonss, basso. 
Of more importance than anything else, 
however, was a Turkish march from a 
cantata known as the “Ruins of Athens,” 
composed by one Beethoven, who accord- 
ing to the researches of one of Frank 
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Damrosch’s professors was a Belgian. 
This discovery is pointed out here in 
order to gain the favor of the afore- 
mentioned censor. The march was ef- 
fectively but rather heavily played by 
Hermann Klum. 

* *K * 

In order to make mention of Eugen 
d’Albert’s second recital, it should not be 
necessary to have in mind or propitiate 
any Official examiner of mail for that 
great artist born a Scotchman and edu- 
cated in London, has recently become a 
Swiss citizen. Surely therefore, he is an 
out-and-out neutral. But there is nothing 
neutral or pale in his playing. Though 
he perpetrated “Tiefland”—poor Alger- 
non Brenon once called it “Thiefland—” 
and gives to composition what belongs to 
his instrument, he is still, when at his 
best among the greatest of living pian- 
ists. The other night he was in a glor- 
ious mood, and he thrilled and delighted 
and fascinated as only he can. Bach’s 
Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue, Beetho- 
vens’ Sonata, Op. 53 in C Major, the 
Brahms “Handel Variations,” Schu- 
mann’s C Major Fantasy and the Liszt 
Sonata constituted the program. A for- 
midable list, surely, but the shouting 
multitude demanded more. 

* * * 

Bruno Walter belongs to a small circle 
of musicians, who are firmly convinced 
that Gustav Mahler was not only a great 
interpretative master but a composer of 
genius as well. That is the reason, it 
may be assumed, why Mahler’s sym- 
phonies find a place on the programs of 
our “Akademie” concerts, which, as you 
probably know, are conducted by Herr 
Walter. Any evidence that the public 
of this or any other European city is 
anxious to hear those works, I think it 
would be very difficult indeed to discover. 
Last Monday the posthumous “The Song 
of the Earth,” described as a symphony 
for soprano, tenor and orchestra, was pro- 
duced for the second time in three years. 
One listened to it, as one listens to all 
of poor Mahler’s works with a feeling of 
admiration and respect for the lofty 
ideals which must always have animated 
him, and of regret that his achievements 
fell so far short of those ideals. To quote 
slightly altered an apt phrase of Mr. 
Henderson’s: “A master of rhetoric, 
who had very little to say.” 

* * * 


Speaking of Bruno Walter reminds 
one of a brief chat which I had with the 
lieutenant generalissimus of the Munich 
Opera. Ona Saturday night during the 
carnival of 1913 he had conducted with 
incomparable verve Johann Strauss’s in- 
comparable “Fledermaus,” and the next 
morning he directed the Ninth Sym- 
phony. The latter task accomplished, he 
was decidedly used up and greeting one 
in the artists’ room of the Odeon he ex- 
claimed: “I shall never do such a thing 
again.” “And yet,” I answered, “to- 
morrow or the day after you may be in 
Vienna playing Beethoven sonatas with 
Arnold Rose.” “Oh,” he retorted, his face 
brightening, “that’s recreation.” Since 
then these sonata recitals have become a 
feature of the season here as well as in 
Vienna. One great conductor had he 
chosen to do so could easily have become 
one of the first pianists of the day, and, 
as an interpreter of chamber music, I 
do not know his superior. While the 
Austrian violinist is lacking somewhat 
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in temperament, his tone and his tech- 
nique are quite out of the common and he 
is a master of the classical style. 

* * 

A new chamber music organization 
consisting of Heinrich Schwart (piano), 
Ludwig Vollnhals (violin), Philipp Haas 
(viola) and Joseph Disclez (’cello), pre- 
sented itself for the first time a few days 
ago, and with exceedingly good results. 
The pianist seems to me to belong to 
the Viennese school, whence come so 
many excellent ensemble players, and the 
artistry of his associates may be judged 
from the fact that they occupy first desks 
in the Royal Orchestra. As a novelty 
they performed for the first time here 
the Quartet in C Minor, Op. 4, by the 


‘pianist and composer Max Trapp,-:a pu- 


pil of Paul Juon and Ernst von Dohn- 
anyi. It created a most favorable im- 
pression, for the melodious thematic ma- 
terial is skillfully handled, and while 
modern in every way, the working out 
is free from the harshness the exaggera- 
tion and the seeking for bizarre effects 
so frequently encountered at the present 
time. JACQUES MAYER. 


NEW PROVIDENCE CHOIR 
MAKES ITS APPEARANCE 


Dr. Jordan’s Forces Sing Well in Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater” and Other 
Numbers 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 16.—The first 
concert by the Strand Choir of more 
than sixty voices, under the direction of 
Dr. Jules Jordan, was given in the 


Strand Theater on Sunday afternoon be- 
fore a large audience. Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater,” preceded by miscellaneous num- 
bers, made up the program and all the 
soloists were local singérs. 

Mary McCabe, who sustained the so- 
prano part in the “Stabat Mater,” is an 
advanced pupil of Dr. Jordan and this 
was her first public appearance. Her 
singing in the Inflammatus, as well as 
in the ensemble numbers, was effective 
and in good taste. Frank Ames, tenor 








soloist at the Beneficent Congregational 
Church, and Ludwig Car] Fetchner, bari- 
tone soloist of Grace Church, both sang 


with feeling and refinement, while Inez 
Harrison, contralto soloist at the Centra] 
Baptist Church, sang “Facut Portem” 
with beauty of voice and rare intelli- 
gence. Minnette Sutherland, soprano, 
gave a splendid rendition of Gounod’s 
“Ave Maria,” the harp and violin accom- 
paniments being ably played by Mar- 
grette Gardner and D. Lauria. She also 
sang the solo part in Vincent d’Indy’s 
“St. Mary Magdalene” for female voices 
with the same telling effect. Solos by 
James King were received with favor, 
and Master Edgar Barrett, soprano solo- 
ist at St. Peter’s Church, Wareton, sang 
the solo part in Kremser’s “Hymn to the 
Madonna,” for male chorus, creditably. 
Dr. Jordan directed in his usual skillful 
manner, and Leroy Armstrong, at the 
organ, and Arthur James at the piano, 
gave splendid support. 

At the regular Sunday evening concert 
at the Strand, Sunday evening, Fair- 
man’s Orchestra, Roswell H. Fairman, 
director, was assisted by Geneva Jeff- 
erds, soprano, an artist pupil of Harriet 
Eudora Barrows of this city, and Her- 
bert W. Smith, basso cantante, of Bos- 
ton. Miss Jefferds’s soprano voice of 
rich, pure quality, was heard to advan- 
tage in “Je veux vivre” from ‘Romeo et 
Juliette,” and in a group of songs by 
Ronald, Lehman and Rogers. Mr. Smith 
delivered his numbers commendably and 
the orchestral pieces were well played. 

A delightful musicale by the M. W. C. 
Club of this city and the Philharmonic 
Club of Woonsocket, both composed of 
women’s voices and under the direction 
of Lillian L. Limester, was given in 
Churchill House Wednesday evening. 
The assisting soloists were Mrs. William 
M. Muncy, soprano; Allen Totten, ’cello; 
Alice Hunt, violinist, and Mildred How- 
land and Helen Arnold, wee 4 

. 2. &. 





Mrs. Card Named State President of 
Connecticut Music Clubs 


DANBURY, CONN., Feb. 17.—Mrs. Fred 
erick M. Card was elected president of 
the Connecticut Branch of the Federa- 
tion of Musical Clubs, which was organ 
ized in this city yesterday afternoon 
Mrs. Clarence B. Nowlan was elected 
recording secretary. W. E. C. 





When Friday Is Not Unlucky 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 

Enclosed find check. Friday is, to 
some superstitious folk, a bad luck day, 
but it is only unlucky with me if Musical 
AMERICA does not come on its weekly 
visit. 

Sincerely, 
GRACE GILMORE. 
Hartford, Conn., March 15, 1916. 







~ THE SEASON’S GREATEST ENCORE SONGS 


Sunshine 
of Your 


Smile” 


Words by Leonard Cooke 
Music by Lilian Ray 


Sung by scores of the 
leading concert artists 


Issued in four keys—D, 


E>, F and G 


A beautiful, simple mel- 

ody, and one of those rare 

lyrics that strike just the 
| right note. 


| PUT IT ON YOUR NEXT 
PROGRAM ! 


TETRAZZINI’S FAVORITE 


SOMEWHERE A 
VOICE IS CALLING 


Lyrics by EILEEN NEWTON 
Music by ARTHUR F. TATE 


Words by 
LEONARD COOKE. 


rain. 


Do You Remember 
When You Come Back 
Your Heart Will Call Mé Home 






The Sunshine Of Your Smile. 
LILIAS ua? 





My world for.ev . er, 
fon 













OTHER BEAUTIFUL SONGS BY TATE 
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4 keys, C, 


Fallen Roses 
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Picture of the Houston Symphony Orchestra, Taken at Rehearsal When the Majestic Theater Was Filled with Central High School Students 


SNe ese TEX., March 12.—The 

Houston Symphony Orchestra gave 
its second concert of this season last 
week. The big numbers of the program 
were a Haydn Symphony and the A 
Minor ’cello concerto of Saint-Saéns, 
given before an audience of more than 
1000 children, all from the Central High 


School. 

P. W. Hoon, superintendent of the 
Houston public school system, said: ‘‘The 
earnest appreciative attention which the 
pupils accorded every number on the 
program was an evidence of their enjoy- 
ment of the music. When the very soft- 
est passages were being played, the house 
was so quiet that you might have heard 
the proverbial pin drop. When Mr. 
Blitz asked the children at the close of 
the hour whether they wanted to leave, 
there was a chorus of “nos.” The fact 
that they preferred to remain over time, 
even at the risk of shortening their din- 
ner hour, speaks volumes for their ap- 
preciation.” 

For the regular performance, given in 
the afternoon, an even larger audience 
of adults attended and listened delight- 
edly to every number. Julien Paul Blitz, 


director of the orchestra, was the ’cello 
soloist, and the assistant director, Mau- 
rice Derdeyn, conducted the body of in- 
strumentalists for this number, which 
was received with tremendous applause, 
Mr. Blitz being repeatedly recalled. The 
orchestra’s personnel is as follows: 


Julien Paul Blitz, director; Maurice L. 
Derdeyn, assistant director Violins—L. 


Arnouts, concert master; Anton Diehl, Miss 
Iva Carpenter, Phillip Roos, L. R. Smith, W. 
R. Patrick, H. G. Thayer, Ray Estabrook, 
J. C. Willrich, C. C. Peck, A. H. Dailey, A. 
De Chraudron, Miss F. Mobley, Miss _ J. 
Boudreaux. Violas—Maurice L. Derdeyn, IL. 
C. Finlay, O. M. Kendall. Cellos—W. T. 
Hess, P. Gutierrez. Basses—J. Gutierrez, 
Cc. Rittner. Flutes—George N. Evans, E. D. 
Saunders. Oboes—D. Schuster, H. D/ybwad. 
Clarinets—E. Hail, Clyde Fields. Bassoons 

Dall Fields, J. H. Marten. Trumpets—S. J 


Paul, C. V. Williams. 
Michaux. Trombones—E. Kuhnel, B. D. 
Boone, George Hughes. Tympani—H. J. 
Weiss. Percussion—Leslie O’Connor. 


Horns—J. Cima, E. 


Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning of New 
York is here to give a series of lectures 
before the pianists of this city, to whom 
she will demonstrate her special system 
of piano instruction. 








AMERICANS OF “FOREIGNIZED” 
NAMES NOW IN A QUANDARY | 





[By EDWARD BAXTER PERRY in 
“The Clef’’] 


HE great discrimination against 
American musicians in this coun- 

try in favor of foreigners, especially 
Germans, has led many Americans when 
ready to enter the profession, either as 
teachers or concert players, to repudiate 
the land of their birth and adopt foreign 
names, as a matter of policy, knowing 
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the German would be preferred to the 
American every time, whether it were a 
question of a college position or a con- 
cert engagement. 

Thirty years ago, during my first ex- 
tensive recital tour, I happened to play 
at Jacksonville, Ill., where is located the 
state institution for the education of the 
blind. A young man from that school 
was brought to me because he possessed 
a very remarkable tenor voice. After 
hearing him sing I was so impressed 
with his voice and had so much faith in 
his future that I strongly advised him to 
come to Boston for study, recommended 
a teacher, made arrangements for his 
location there and have followed his 
career with interest up to the time of 
his death two years ago. 


A Teutonized American 


He had some years of training in Bos- 
ton, then went abroad, where he learned 
to speak the German language very 
fluently. On returning to this country 
he changed both his given and surname 
to German ones, spoke English with a 
slight accent and settled in one of our 
largest cities to make a start. 

He secured one of the best choir posi- 
tions in town, a fine class of voice pupils 
and did some considerable concert work 
in his vicinity. I met him every year 
or two when traveling about but kept 
his secret and was probably the only 
person in his city who did not think him 
a native German who spoke English un- 
usually well. 

All persons in the profession know the 


real American names and birthplaces of 
half the musicians familiar to the pub- 
lic under German, Italian, Russian or 
Polish cognomens. Those who have 
adopted German names and won more 
or less success under them now find 
themselves in a singular position, on ac- 
count of the strained political relation 
between Germany and the United States 
and may be as anxious to get rid of their 
Teutonic aliases as they were to assume 
them. 
Dilemma of Germans 


Of course, many musicians of German 
name holding prominent positions in 
colleges and conservatories throughout 
our country were really born in Ger- 
many and I am receiving almost daily 
letters from them, saying they can make 
no engagements for recitals next sea- 
son until the present difficulties between 
the United States and Germany are ad- 
justed. 

I have always done honor to the late 
Wm. H. Sherwood, who scorned any 
such trickery and always did his very 
excellent work, first in Boston and later 
in Chicago and at Chautauqua under his 
own honest American name. Attention 
should also be called to the eminent 
violinist, Maud Powell, who was an 
American girl and has won her success 
and popularity without any attempt to 
pass herself off as a foreigner. 

The American public should recognize 
such exceptions and should end the fool- 
ish prejudice in favor of foreigners, so 
that it will no longer be said, as has 
been the case for two generations, that 
no American musician could possibly 
make a success in this country under his 
own name. 


Mabel Riegelman, the soprano, was 
heard to advantage recently at Petaluma 
and Santa Rosa, Cal. 
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STRAVINSKY BALLET ON EAST SIDE 





Leisure Hours 





A Striking Demonstration of Artistic Ability in Production of 
“‘Petrouchka’”’ at New York’s Neighborhood Playhouse— 
Performers All Young Americans Trained in Their Few 


By CONSTANCE PURDY 








A MOST interesting demonstration is 
being made at the Neighborhood 
Playhouse, in Grand Street, New York, 
of how much may be accomplished by 
native talent, given a sincere and artistic 
purpose, without the outlay of great 
capital, without expensive accessories, 
and without the backing of fashion. As 
convincing and satisfying a performance 
of Stravinsky’s “Petrouchka: Comic 
Scenes in Four Pictures,” as one cou'd 
ask to see is being given by a band of 
young Americans, trained largely by 


Americans. The problems these young 
people have to meet would discourage the 
reg promoter, and it is largely ow- 
ing to the absence of this unwelcome per- 
son that the results are so satisfactory. 
The stage is very small, the scenery and 
costumes all were made by the respective 
classes in the theater, the music was 
played upon a none too excellent piano, 
and the actors, with one or two excep- 
tions, were boys and girls who work hard 
at all kinds of occupations during the 
day. Yet with all these apparent dis- 
couragements, the result was a wholly 
adequate representation of the spirit of 
Stravinsky’s creation. 

Inquiry at the Neighborhood Playhouse 
brought out a number of interesting 
facts. The plan of producing this ballet 
was in mind as long ago as last autumn, 
and many months before the heralded 
Diaghileff production was given, these 
young people were working out their 
ideas. Those who have seen the Play- 
house production will scarcely believe 
that these actors have had almost no ex- 
perience beyond that gained in the week- 
ly dancing and pantomime classes, the 
lessons in each case being related to the 
production in view. The mob, for in- 


stance, which moves with a naturalness 


and fluency not excelled, and almost not 
equaled on the Metropolitan stage, had 
been trained for only one month, and that 
of course means during the hours after 
work. The secret of the whole success 
lies in the total absence of self-conscious- 
ness in the actors, and this, perhaps 
traces to their foreign parentage. These 
young people although Americans, are 
mostly of Russian-Jewish extraction, and 
in their work combine the poetry and 
romance of the old world with the ideals 
and practicality of the new. 
Stravinsky’s music is played on one 
piano by two musicians. 


himself. The piano was not a good one, 
but the skill of the players in interpret- 
ing this remarkable music fully matched 
that of the actors, and in each case the 
means of accomplishment occupied its 
proper place in the background. Dar- 
gomijsky was the first of the Russian 
composers to insist upon the music fit- 
ting the words. Stravinsky has gone 
farther, as befits the modern exponent, 
and makes his music correspond to the 
unspoken word. In a ballet the main 
interest centers on what is happening on 
the stage, but in Stravinsky’s creation 
the center of atraction lies in the music. 
The stage serves only as an explanatory 
help to the music in which to the smallest 
detail the inner and the outer meanings 
are shown. 

Those who have missed the’ Diaghileff 


- performance of this ballet and I may add, 


those who have seen it, would do well to 
visit the Neighborhood Playhouse. Per- 
formances are given on Saturday and 
Sunday evenings through April 2. 
Heading the long cast of characters 
in this “Petrouchka” production are Ivan 
Lezvinov, Lillie Lubell, Philip Rossiter 
and Frank J. Zimmerer. Louis H. Chalif 
has an important share in arranging the 
production, Mr. Zimmerer designed the 
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The four-hand 
arrangement was made by Stravinsky 





stage settings and costumes and Charles 
F. Griffes and Lily Hyland play the piano 
accompaniment. 





Louisville Club Ends Its Season—Sextet 
Concert 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 18.—The last 
Quintet Club concert of the season was 
given at the Woman’s Club Auditorium 
last Tuesday evening. The work of the 
club was even more smooth and brilliant 
than upon the occasion of its appearance 
in February. The offerings were Robert 
Schumann’s Piano Quartet, Op. 47; 
Grieg’s String Quartet in F Major, and 
the César Franck Piano Quintet in F 
Minor, the latter receiving its first local 
presentation. 

A smaller but very enthusiastic audi- 
ence heard the Sunday evening concert 


of the Louisville Symphony Sextet at the 


Y. M. H. A. Auditorium. The soloists 
were Santi Pappalardi, ’cello, and Car: 
Bundschu, baritone, with Agnes McGil! 
accompanist. The members of the sextet 
are: Leonard Shapoff, flute; Matthias 
Oliver, first violin; Oliver Jones, seconc 
violin; Santi Pappalardi, ’cello; Fran} 
Pappalardi, double bass, and Gusta, 
Kolross, viola. H. P. 





Ethel Leginska to Play Leschetizk, 
Suite as Tribute to Master 


Leginska’s only New York. piano re 
cital of this season will take place a: 
Carnegie Hall Friday evening, March 3! 
In commemoration of the death of Theo 
dore Leschetizky, whose pupil she was 
Mme. Leginska will play his Suite “Sou 
venir d’Italie,” Op. 39. 





MILWAUKEE HONORS 
LOCAL COMPOSERS 


Orchestra Presents Works—Hear 
Damrosch Players, Hofmann 
and Dan Beddoe 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., March 25.—A huge 
audience attended the concert given by 
the Auditorium Symphony Orchestra 
Sunday afternoon, when a program com- 
posed of works by Milwaukeeans was 
played. The concert was a credit to local 
composers; the program was worthy and 


many of the compositions strikingly orig- 
inal and ably written. In affording local 
composers an opportunity to be heard 
the concert emphasized another useful 
function of this orchestra. 

Among the finest of the numbers were 
the preludes to Franz Neumann’s opera, 
“Assartai,” which evidence in their writ- 
ing sure and facile command of orches- 
tral composition. A new opera by Mr. 
Neumann, “Das Schwertlied,” has beer 
accepted for production in Berlin. A 
Pastorale and cleverly conceived Morris 
Dance, by Otto Meissner, and a Nocturne 
by Hans Bruening, were other excellent 
works played. Hermann A. Zeitz, Chris- 
topher Bach, Charles Orth, Charles R. 
Zeitz, Jr., and Paul Miedtke were other 
composers represented on the program. 
Rose Mazur, pianist, played the first 
movement of Beethoven’s C Minor Con- 
certo in capable style; the other soloist, 
Hermann Kelbe, gave with admirable 
lightness and animation Theodore Kelbe’s 
Rondo, “Das Voeglein.” 

A notable concert was given at the 
Pabst Theater Saturday evening before 
a large audience by the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Walter Damrosch, assisted by Josef Hof- 
mann, the celebrated pianist, as soloist. 
Owing to a train delay the orchestra 
players did not all arrive until nine 
o’clock, and the interim was splendidly 
employed in an extemporaneous program 
by Mr. Hofmann, who exhibited his fine 
musicianship and the witchery of his gift 
of poetic expression in an altogether 
splendid manner; his interpretations of 
the Strauss-Godowsky “Fledermaus” 
waltz, two Chopin numbers and Rach- 
maninoff’s G Minor Prelude aroused a 
veritable ovation. Following this group 
Alexander Saslavsky, concertmaster of 
the orchestra, played a solo number, dis- 
closing finished style and admirable tone, 
Mr. Damrosch furnishing the piano ac- 
companiment. 

Mr. Damrosch directed a clear, digni- 
fied, effective reading of Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony; the orchestra displayed 
its quality best in Wagner’s Bacchanale 
from “Tannhiuser” and a magnificent 
performance of Rubinstein’s D Minor 
Concerto was given by Mr. Hofmann. 

Admirable choral singing marked the 
concert given by the Arion Musical Club 
at the Pabst Tuesday evening. Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Cherubim Song” was given 
with delightful finesse and refinement of 
style, and a group of Schubert’s “Vocal 
Dances” were charmingly expressed. Ex- 
cellent diction and command of delicate 
nuances and power characterized the ad- 
mirable delivery of Gounod’s “Sanctus.” 

Dan Beddoe, tenor soloist, shared 
largely in the honors of the evening. He 
gave a dignified version of Méhul’s 





“Vainly Pharaoh Approaches,” and i: 
such songs as “My Marjorie,” by Spros 
and Cadman’s “Call Me No More,” man 
ifested to fine advantage his capacity f, 
expressing emotion. Gertrude Bate 
violinist, played several numbers. A 
companiments were furnished by Charl 
W. Dodge and W. H. Williamson. 

The third of the interesting chamb: 
music recitals arranged by J. Eric 
Schmaal, pianist, was presented at th 
Athenaeum Monday evening. Schu 
mann’s E Flat Quintet was given a dis 
cerning and finished performance by M) 


Schmaal, who was assisted by Hug: 


Bach, ’cello; Albert Fink and Joh: 


Roman, violins, and Hugo Deutzmann, 


The “Frauen Liebe” song cyc}: 
was well sung by Mrs. M. Herbe: 
Mayer, mezzo-soprano, and “Kinder 
scenen” was refreshingly played by Mr. 
Schmaal. J. E. McC. 


viola. 
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THE HERMAN KLEIN 
PHONO- VOCAL METHOD 


Based upon the Famous 


School of Manuel Garcia 


A perfect and complete 
method of vocal study for 
teachers, singers,  stu- 
dents. The exercise les- 
sons are wonderful voice 
records, sung by well- 
known artists, and are 
perfect in tone. This 
method provides a_ prop- 
erly graduated series of 
exercises; and a model 
that illustrates every € 
branch of vocalization. It — 
is endorsed by leading singers and vocal in 
structors in both America and Europe. The 
voice records can be used on any Disc Talk 
ing Machine, Columbia, Victor, etc. Booklet 
containing opinions of Mme. Tetrazzini, 
Signor Zenatello, Mlle. Lipkowska and other 
leading artists, also particulars, sent on re- 
quest. 


THE MUSICPHONE METHOD 
910 Putnam Building, 2 West 45th Street, New York 
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THE YERSIN METHOD 


of French Diction and Interpretation 
for Singers and Speakers 
Apply to 
LEON RENNAY, 676 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 





JULES 


FALK 


Violinist 


Management: Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau, New York 
C. Hollander Falk, Personal Rep 
resentative, 96 Fifth Avenue. 
New York 


PAUL 


DUFAULT 


TENOR 


NOW IN AUSTRALIA 
c/o Frederic Shipman,Hotel Australia,Sydney, N.S.‘ 

















ALBERT 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


ORGAN RECITALS 
Pupils Accepted 
Director of Music, Baldwin Wallace College 
BEREA, OHIO 
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JERSEY CITY MUSIC 
IN WORTHY PROGRAM 


Works of Local Composers Given 
at Musicians’ Society 
Concert 


Jersey City, N.J., March 25.—A pro- 
gram of songs and piano compositions 
by New Jersey composers formed the 
program given by the Musicians’ Society 
of Jersey City at the Lincoln High School 
on Wednesday evening, March 15. 

The concert was a striking exempli- 
Geation of the fact that Jersey City has 
» colony of composers of exceptional 
worth in the musical world, and the 


gram was received with enthusiasm 
the discriminating audience attend- 





pro 
DY 
ing. fs 
The compositions offered and the solo- 
ists appearing were as follows: 


; sitions of Howard Z. Long—Tenor 
ole My Vision,’ Howard Z. Long. Sere- 
.de, duet from opera “Platonia” ; soprano, 
sisie Druhmel; tenor, Howard Z. Long; 
\melia Andreas, accompanist. Piano solo, 
Rhapsodie in F Minor No. 1; composer at the 


jlano,. 
¢ itions of Bessie N. Sterling— 
love's, Awakening” (two sopranos), Nettie 
Lewis, Mrs. Douglas Baxter; composer, ac- 
ompanying; three piano pieces, | Goblins, 
“Patrol of the Brownies,” “Revels” ; the com- 
noser at the piano. ' i 

; ositions of Bula Caswell Blauvelt— 
\llesre eon Brio, from Sonata in B flat, 
William F. Feder, ‘cello; composer at the 
jano; two songs, “In the King’s Garden 
and “June Harmonies” (words by May 
Clarke Rose), William H. Pagdin, tenor; 
composer at the piano. nil . 

Compositions of Moritz E. Schwarz nag ur- 
“um Gare for clarinet and organ; ‘The 
Triumph of Peace,” for organ; clarinet part 
by Gordon D. Schwarz, pedal part by Albert 
Raecht; composer at the piano. 

Compositions of Philip S. Amon—Introit 
Requiem and Kyrie; Recordare; “O Salu- 
taris’: solo soprano, Helen E. Caldwell. 
Sopranos, Margaret_ Smith, Eva Ahearn. 
Contraltos, Honora McCarn, Bertha Budde. 
Tenors, Hon. J. F. Minturn, John Forbes, 
Charles B. Morse, Robert A. Johnstone. 
Rasses—Horace Mills, Leffert G. Carroll, 
Ernest R. Whitney. 

Compositions of Louis R. Dressler —‘Sere- 
nade,” “Parting,” “Sweetheart Mine,” sung 
by Mozart Male Quartet, Charles B. Morse, 
first tenor; Robert A. Johnstone, second 
tenor: Leffert G. Carroll, baritone; Ernest R. 
Whitney, basso. 

Compositions of J. Belle Boltwood—“Land 
o’ the Leal,” quartet for female voices, Hen- 
rietta F. Wescott, Elizabeth H. Foster, Al- 
bertina Erzberger, Nettie Hellerman; com- 
poser at the piano; piano solo, ‘Valse Fan- 
tastique,” Mabelle Sniffen; piano solo, “Tran- 
quilite d’Amour”; composer at the piano. 

Compositions of James P. Dunn—Poem for 
piano, “Dawn,” Mabelle Sniffen; songs for 





sopranc, “Serenade” (E. H. Martens), “Moor 
Songs” (Marion Cran), “To Helen” (Edgar 
4. Poe), “The Bitterness of Love’? (Shaemus 


O’Scheel), Irene McCabe, Mabelle Sniffen, 
ccompanist. Finale from First Sonata for 
ino and violin, John Ingram, violin, Ma- 
elle Sniffen, piano. 





Many Artists Booked for Spartanburg, 
S. C., Spring Festival 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., March 20.—The 
annual spring Music Festival will take 
place on May 17, 18, 19, a month later 
than heretofore. A children’s chorus of 
500 voices is being trained under the 
direction of Lula Clark Page, of the city 
schools. The New York Philharmonic 
will again appear in five performances, 
the soloists booked being Merle Alcock, 
contralto, and John Campbell, tenor, both 
of whom play a return engagement, hav- 
ing appeared in the 1915 festival. Laura 
Combs, soprano, who appeared here in 
the winter concert series; Tilly Koenen, 
the Dutch contralto, who will appear art- 
ists’ evening; Anna Case, the well known 
lyric soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company; Theodore Harrison and Robert 
Maitland are the others. J. RB. D. J. 











St. Cecilia Club of Tacoma Sings 
Stirringly Under Its New Leader 




















A* exceptionally beautiful program 
was presented by the St. Cecilia 
Club of Tacoma, Wash., at its annual 
mid-winter concert in the First Christian 
Church, under the direction of the club’s 
new leader, Charles Lagourgue. 

The cantata in two parts, “The High- 
wayman,” was given before a large au- 
dience for the first time in the West and 
almost coincident with the presentation 
in Boston marking another Eastern per- 
formance of the cantata, which is the 
musical setting by Deems Taylor of 
words by Alfred Noyes. 

A symphony orchestra of twenty-two 
pieces, composed of Tacoma and Seattle 
musicians, under the leadership of Pro- 
fessor Lagourgue, accompanied in the 
cantata, and augmented the program 
with two groups: “L’Arlésienne” Suite 
by Bizet, the Dance of the Sylphs from 
the “Damnation of Faust,” the Dvorak 
Humoresque and the “March Héroique” 
by Saint-Saéns. 

The chorus sang the Victor Harris 
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Price $1.50 


lany celebrated pianists. 





New York: 13 East 17th Street 
"<a 


& PASQUALE TALLARICO 
NE Sonata in A Major, Op. 58 
BY Weketicca CADMAN 


[r, Tallarico has played the work with distinguished success at BOSTON, 
HICAGO, ST. LOUIS, DETROIT and PHILADELPHIA. 


Send for Thematic Circular advertising this Sonata and giving the opinions of 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 


Boston : 62 and 64 Stanhope Street 


Special price, 75c 


Cuicaco: 316 So. Wabash Ave. 











The St. Cecilia Club of Tacoma, 
Wash. To the left, Mrs. Law- 
rence T. Dempsey, President, 
and, right, Charles Lagourgue, 
Conductor 


“Invocation to St. Cecilia” and gave a 
delightful performance of an arrange- 


ment of the Grieg “Peer Gynt” Suite 
In the 


and several smaller numbers. 
cantata, with the support of the fine 
orchestra and of Hiram Tuttle, Tacoma’s 
gifted baritone, who was the assisting 
soloist for the evening, the club attained 
an artistic triumph. The personnel of 
the club is as follows: 

Mrs. B. B. Brommell, Mrs. E. C. 
Bloomquist, Lucille Burgess, Mrs. Grace 
Markham Carr, Mrs. H. T. Collier, Mrs. 
Allan Crain, Mrs. M. L. Clifford, Mrs. 
L. T. Dempsey, Hazel Davies, Hazel De 
Huff, Mrs. A. C. Elliott, Mrs. Charles 
M. Evans, Mrs. Clarence P. Gammon, 
Mrs. William T. Geiger, May Jackson, 
Mrs. R. Dana Kizer, Mrs. T. W. Little, 
Mrs. Harry Micklethwaite, Mrs. W. P. 
Osburn, Mrs. J. T. Powers, Elona Pitzer, 
Lucille Preston, Mrs. William Peterson, 
Mrs. H. W. Roberts, Mrs. R. C. Schaffer, 
Mrs. H. Allan Turner, Mrs. A. M. 
Thompson, Mrs. James Taylor, Mrs. E. 
C. Wheeler, Mrs. O. C. Whitney, Mrs. D. 
J. Williams and Mrs. B. B. Wilson. 











Mrs. Lawrence T. Dempsey is presi- 
dent of the St. Cecilia Club, Mrs. B. B. 
Broomell, honorary president, and Mar- 
garet McAvoy, accompanist and the exe- 
cutive committee is composed of Mrs. 
Dempsey, president; Mrs. A. T. Collier, 
first vice-president; Mrs. W. F. Geiger, 
second vice-president; Mrs. H. W. Rob- 
erts, treasurer; Mrs. T. W. Little, record- 
ing secretary; Mrs. O. C. Whitney, cor- 
responding secretary; Mrs. C. P. Gam- 
mon, Mrs. Grace Markham Carr and 
Mrs. D. J. Williams, librarian. 

Conductor Lagourgue is one of the 
best known musicians of the Northwest. 
He has been musical director of the 
Standard Grand Opera Company in 
Seattle, where he has made his home, 
spending a part of his time in Tacoma. 
He has gained repute as composer and 
teacher, as well as conductor and plays 
several instruments ably. A. W. R. 





SPALDING-DEL VALLE RECITAL 


Altoona, Pa., Welcomes Violinist and 
Soprano—Organ Recital 


ALTOONA, PA., March 20. — Albert 
Spalding, the American violinist, and 
Mme. Loretta Del Valle, soprano, de- 
lighted a small but appreciative audi- 
ence in a joint recital at the Mishler 
Theater Monday evening. Although 
Mme. Del Valle was just recovering from 
a severe cold and consequently was not 
at her best, she nevertheless charmed her 
audience. Mr. Spalding is an artist of 
whom every American should be proud. 
The audience showed its greatest appre- 
ciation for the Paganini Concerto in D 
Major and the Paganini-Spalding “La 
Campanella.” André Benoist did splen- 
did work at the piano. 

On Tuesday evening, March 14, Walter 
H. Fawcett, organist of Pittsburgh, gave 
a recital in the new First Baptist Church. 





Altoona, Pa., Welcomes Mme. Culp and 
Paul Reimers in Recital 


ALTOONA, Pa., March 25.—Mme. Julia 
Culp, the famous liedersinger, and Paul 
Reimers, tenor, were heard in a recent 





joint recital here, a large audience ap- 
plauding heartily the delightful program 
given. Both singers were heard in solo 
groups, and in duets of German folk 
songs. Artistic accompaniments were 
played by Coenraad v. Bos. 


A new operetta by Oscar Straus, en- 
titled “Love’s Magic,” recently had its 
premiére in Vienna. 





HARRIETTE CADY 


. a 
Pianist 
Two Recitals: 

“Chopin,” April 6, at 
3:30 P. M. 

*‘*‘Russian,”’ April 16, 
at 8:30 P. M 


BANDBOX THEATER, 
Me. Ee 


Tickets for each concert 
may be had from E. D. 
Collins, 107 &. 14th 
Street, or at the Band- 





From Portrait b) 
BE. Withrow, box Theater the week 


San Francisco, 
Nov., 1915 


Personal Address, 601 Madison Ave., N. Y. O. 


before each concert, 
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MME. CLEMENS HEARD 
IN VARIED PROGRAM 


Fine Musicianship Evinced By 
Singer—Gabrilowitsch as 
Accompanist 


Clara Clemens (Mrs. Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch) gave her third song recital of the 
season at AZolian Hall on Friday after- 
noon, March 24. The contralto, who is 
fast gaining in popularity, drew a large 
audience, that demonstrated its enthusi- 
asm on many occasions. The program 
chosen was varied and contained several 
interesting English, French and German 
songs. 

Mrs. Clemens possesses a fine contralto 
voice, which she uses with good judg- 


ment and understanding at all times, but 
it is not always as even as one might 
desire. The upper tones are resonant 
and brilliant, but the lower ones are o¢- 
casionally lacking in color. 

“Where’er You Walk” of Handel was 
smoothly sung and well-phrased, while 
Purcell’s “Dido’s Lament” suggested the 
poignant, dramatic appeal contained in 
the text. Dr. Arne’s charming setting of 
Shakespeare’s “Where the Bee Sucks” 
was especially appropriate at this time. 
In the group of German songs Schubert’s 
“Ungeduld” won most favor and had to 
be. repeated. 

While Mrs. Clemens is not essentially 
the type of singer who is heard to best 
advantage in the French songs that she 
chose to offer, many in the group were 
well handled, and not much of the elu- 
sive “atmosphere” characteristic of the 
impressionistic French song was lost. Of 


course, the Scotch songs were popular 
and enthusiastically applauded, as is the 
lot of almost every Scotch song heard 
in the concert hall. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s accompaniments 
had a great share in making the recital 
a successful one artistically. It is not 
often that a singer is fortunate enough 
to be supplied with accompaniments by a 
pianist who is so celebrated for his vir- 
tuosity. H. B. 





Large Audience Hears Sacred Concert 
at Manhattan, Kan. 


MANHATTAN, KAN., March 20.—Under 
the leadership of R. H. Brown, organist 
and choirmaster of the First Presby- 
terian Church and member of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists, a sacred concert 
was given by the choir and soloists of 
the First Church on Sunday evening, 
March 5. Mr. Brown’s playing of the 
Costa “Marche Triomphale” was one of 
the especially fine features of an excel- 
lent and lengthy program. Claudine 
Rathman, Beulah Truesdell and Fred 
Korsmeier appeared as soloists. 





New York Concerts of Max Jacobs 


Max Jacobs was one of the soloists in 


the recital given by the Hotel St. An- 
drew, New York, on March 12. He also 
appeared on March 16 in a concert at 
the Park Slope Congregational Church; 
at the home of Mrs. B. M. Baruch, on 
March 6; and with the Max Jacobs Quar- 
tet on March 7 at the Hotel Astor in 
honor of Ambassador Morgenthau. 


Bach Recital Given by Dr. Wolle at 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


HARRISBURG, PA., March 20.—Dr. J. 
Fred Wolle, of Bethlehem, director of 
the Bach festival, appeared in a Bach 
recital last Saturday evening in the Zion 
Lutheran Church, Harrisburg. A.Q 





DESTINN ADMIRABLE 
AS CONCERT ARTIST 


Soprano Makes Her First New 
York Appearance in 
That Capacity 


Probably very few of those accustomed 
to the operatic art of Emmy Destinn 
even remotely suspected in her such 
powers of lieder interpretation and such 
facile adaptability to the concert stage 
as she evinced to the delight of a bril- 
liant and boundlessly enthusiastic audi- 
ence at her first New York recital given 


in AXolian Hall on Friday evening of 
last week. The Metropolitan soprano 
has until this season attempted nothing 
in this line nor were those who appreci- 
ate the traditional troubles of the oper- 
atic artist on the recital platform wildly 
anxious to see her do so. But Mme. Des- 
tinn’s temporary absence from the Metro- 
politan gave her opportunity to cultivate 
these new pastures and the dominant 
sentiment before her recital was con- 
cluded last week was one of amazement 
that the Bohemian soprano had spent so 
many years in New York without 
having essayed anything of the kind be- 
fore. 

Briefly, Mme. Destinn revealed in a 
program of no mean interest the traits 
of a seasoned liedersinger—appreciation 
of style, exceptional felicity in formu- 
lating an interpretative scheme, an il- 
luminating sense of the musical and emo- 
tional design of songs, a general quality 
of distinction in their delivery and am- 
ple assets of voice and temperament 
to communicate their content in all per- 








MUSICIANS’ DIRECTORY 








LILLIAN ABELL, Pianist 


Pupil of Harold Bauer 
Studio, 201 W. 108th St., New York. Tel, 7553 River 


MRS. Carl ALVES 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
48 West 90th Street | 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, American Composer 
Princess Tsianina, Indian Mezzo Soprano 


ite “AMERICAN INDIAN MUSIC TALK” 


Management, J. C. Wilcox, Wolfe Hall, Denver, Col. 


The American Institute of Applied Music 


80th season begins Sept. 29. 
212 West 59th Street, New York City. 
Tel. 2329 Columbus, 

















American Progressive Piano School 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, Dir. Complete Prac- 

tical and Theoretical Course. Examinations ; Cer 

tificate; Scholarships. 114 W. 72d St., N. Y. 
Teacher of Piano 


Mme, ELLA BACKUS-BEHR ‘:3.t 


Teacher of Merle Tillotson Alcock, contralto and 
Bechtel Alcock, tenor—Refers to Mme. Louise Homer 


Applications made at 4 West 91st St., N. Y. 


WALTER L. BOGERT = 


President National Association Teachers of Singing. 
Teacher of Singing, 114 West 72nd Street, New 











New York 


Tel. 9689 River 





York City. (Tuesdays and Fridays.) 
BARITONDP Teacher of Singing | 


STUDIO, 668 WEST END AVE., NEW YORK | 


By appointment only 


JEANNETTE CAZEAUX 
FRENCH DICTION for SINGERS 
_116 W. 7and Street, New York 


MARTHE CLODIUS 


Dramatic Soprano. Concert and Instruction. Spe- 
cialist in French and German diction. 
148 W. 72nd St., New York. Tel. 2625 Columbus. 


VERNETTA E, COLEMAN ts 


Studio:—121 Carnegie Hall 


New York. 
W. RALPH COX 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 31 Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway. New York. 


MR. AND MRS. ROSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION and REPERTOIRE 
260 West 57th St., New York 
Tel. Conn 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, Soprano. 


Mgt. Standard Booking Office, olian Hall. 
Address, personally, 106 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, 3552 River 


MILDRED DILLING, Harpist 


Address: 18 East 60th Street, N. Y. Tel. Plaza 4570 
Chicago Representative: Kate Jordan Hewett. Fine 
ms Arts “Bldg:, “Chiergu, ~tHi--- - 
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GWILYM MILES 


VLADIMIR DUBINSKY, ’Cellist 


ENGAGEMENTS—INSTRUCTION 
Residence-Studio: 547 W. 147th St. 
Tel. 3970 Audubon New York 


WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Address 292 W, 92nd Street New Yorl 


Telephone: 6919 Riverside 


NICHOLAS GARAGUSI, Violinist 


Available for Concerts 
Marlborough Blenheim, Atlantic City, N. J. 


HARRY GILBERT, Accompanist 


60 West 49th Street, New York 


Telephone, Bryant 6333. 


CELESTE D, HECKSCHER, Composer — 


of Orchestral, Instrumental and Vocal Music. 
Publishers: H. W. Gray Co., New York 
Address: 1611 Pine St., Philadelphia 


H. R. HUMPHRIES, Voice Specialist 


Teacher of VOICE PRODUCTION AND THE ART 
OF SINGING 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert and Oratorio. 
Fife Arms, 251 West 87th St., New York 


SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York. 


MISS LAMPREY, Accompanist 


Address 64 West 40th Street. 
Tel. Bryant 5358 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone, 7493 Schuyler. 


FLORENCE £, H. MARVIN 


VOICE PLACING—VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
PROPER MANNER OF BREATHING 
Studio: 60 Willow Street, Brooklwn, N. Y. 

ANNE M DONOUGH DIRECTOR OF 
C THE CHORAL UNION 
AND MAIN LINE CHORAL SOCIETY. 
Sight Singing. Teachers’ Course. 
1723 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


FLORENCE McMILLAN 


COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
68 West 82nd St., New York. 
Tet. 10013 Schuyler. 
































BARITONE 
STUDIO: 2231 Broadway, New York City 


MRS, LAURA £. MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE—Studio: 
livtel Majestic, T2d St. and Central Park West, 
New York. 
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suasiveness. 
found her happier in their expositi 
than others, but in point of sheer voc: 
ism Mme. Destinn has done few thin 
better than at least a half dozen of |} 
songs last week. 
contend that the comparative shortco 
ings of her lower and medium regist: 


were not in evidence on the concert sta » 


as they have always been to a greater , 
lesser degree in opera. Indeed, it 
a matter of satisfaction to realize t} 
concert surroundings did not in the le: 
accentuate them, as faults of minor 
count in the opera house are wont to 
magnified in the pitiless conditions 0; 
recital. But by the same token M) 
Destinn’s upper voice has never exer: , 
effects more thrilling in sheer encha 
ment of timbre, ethereal loveliness » 
sensuous beguilement. Certain long, 
fortlessly sustained and lightly waf 
head tones last week were positively 
toxicating in charm. But mere to 
glory was not the singer’s ultimate 
jective. It was subsidiary and i) 
dental to a tasteful and anxiously 


vised plan of interpretation. Follows 

detail the program: 

‘Im Abendrot,” “Die Post,” “Auf 4. 

Wasser zu singen” and “Erlkénig,” Sc), 
bert; “John Anderson,” Jensen; “Als i, 
alte Mutter,”’ Dvorak ; “Zigeunerli« | 
(Gypsy Song), Dvorak; “Endlose Lie}, 
Kienzl; “Frihlingsankunft,” Kienzl:; “[. 

ely,” Liszt; ‘Im Kahne,” Grieg; “Bou: 


Botsford ; ‘‘Roussalka’s Song (In Bohemiz)) ) 
Dvorak ; “Die Manner’ sind mechan: ” 
Schubert; “Ein Traum,” Grieg: “Se ; 
m’ami,”’ Pergolesi; ‘Die bekehrte,” Stan.- 
“Wie unter dieser Asche Glut,” Tschaik. 
sky; “Oh quand je dors,” Liszt; “Slovac! 
(In Bohemian), Kovarovic. = 

In the first three Schubert numbers thy, 
soprano contrived to establish a we! 
defined mood, singing them with rare 
emotional perception. Particularly mus 
this be held true of her delivery of “|)ic 
Post,” in which she exemplified her s\:i!| 
in emotionally coloring a phrase by he: 
subtly varied iteration of the recurrent 

Mein Herz”—a poignant detail. “A\)/ 
dem Wasser zu Singen,” so seldom car 
ried out with success, was sung with love. 
ly suavity and entrancing treatment of 
its gracefully undulating phrases. (f 
the “Erlking” she gave a proper if not 
an extraordinarily suggestive or original 
interpretation. But the evening fur- 
nished nothing more ravishing than he: 
performance of Dvorak’s heavenly “Als 
die Alte Mutter,” sung with ineffable ten- 
derness and entrancing charm of legato. 
The audience set up an insistent clamor 
that required a repetition to appease it. 
_ The following “Gypsy Song” had rc 
freshed impetuosity. Two pleasing, 
not especially original songs by Kienz! 
derived added beauty from the voca! 
charm that Mme. Destinn lavished on 
them. The second, given in delicious 
mezza voce and ending on a thrilling 
high tone, necessitated another repeti 
tion. By contrast Liszt’s magnificent and 
dramatic “Loreley” fared less fortunatel) 
and was not improved by the emenda 
tions of the singer and her accompanist, 
Homer Samuels, whose work was not of 
the highest order. Grieg’s glorious “Im 
Kahne” went well; so too did his “Ein 
Traum,” though we prefer a faster tem 
po. Dvorak’s “Roussalka,” done in Bo- 
hemian, was one of the evening’s pre 
eminent features; likewise “Die be 
kehrte” of Stange, which poor Nordica 
used to sing. And the highest tribute 
that can be paid Mme. Destinn lies in the 
admission that she sang this essential!’ 
trivial number as well as the late Am: 
ican diva. From no coloratura singer 
years have we heard a more perfect tri! 
than that with which:the Bohemian so 
prano ended this lyric. 

There were many encores both during 
and after the recital, several of then 
Bohemian. Unfortunately Mme. Dest 
felt herself justified in giving as one 0! 
her extras the “Vissi d’Arte.” Ina Ne 
York recital this sort of thing is always 
in poor taste, even though the singe’ 
happens to be triumphantly ident 
with the operatic réle. H.F.! 





Organ Recitals in St. Augustine 


St. AUGUSTINE, FLA., March 16.- 
events of paramount importanc¢ 
cently were the recitals on Tuesda) 
Dr. Minor C. Baldwin, on the Juniu 
Smith Memorial Organ, at Tr 
Episcopal Church. At the afternoo! 
cital Aaron Rosenfeld, violinist, 
Webb B. Hill, tenor, were the assista 
At the evening recital E. E. Byrd 
Mrs. J. Gilbert Zim, singers, ass! 
Frederick A. Self, organist of the ch' 
played the accompaniment for the 
ers and violinist. 

On March 4 there was an after 
organ recital at Memorial Presbyte 
Church by Mrs. Anna Peet-Fink of ‘ 
consin, and T. Morley Harvey, the or: 
ist at Memorial, assisted by A' 
Jenkins, tenor, of Cleveland; Mrs. N 
Gregg, soprano, of St. Louis; Mrs. 1 
Haryey and L. A. Rhode. _-~- 


To be sure, some numbe . 





It would be idle , 
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FILM COMPANY FOR 
THE OPERA STARS 


New Organization Will Control 
Moving Picture Activities of 
Metropolitan Singers 


For the purpose of controlling the 
appearances in moving pictures of mem- 
ers of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
»any in order that their activities in 
‘his sphere may be in keeping with the 
lignity of their position in the opera 
house, a company is to be formed with 
‘he approval of the Metropolitan officials 
.nd with several of the directors and the 
rtists themselves in charge of the en- 
rerprise. Andres de Segurola, basso, 
of the opera company, will be president 
{ the new corporation, which probably 
vill be called the Metropolitan Star Film 
‘ompany. It will have its offices in the 
Century Theater Building. The New 
York Herald says that official announce- 
ient of the formation of the company 
will soon be made and quotes “one high 
in authority at the Metropolitan” to the 
following effect: 

“The Metropolitan Opera Company 
ontrols the motion picture privileges of 
nost of its artists, as most of its con- 
tracts with them reserve the rights to 
dispose of their services for film pur- 
poses. Few of the artists are free to 
make independent contracts. 

“The Metropolitan has not been eager 
to encourage the appearance of its artists 
on the sereens, but we realize that the 
day is approaching rapidly when they 
will be unable to resist the importunities 
of the moving picture impresarios, so 
we have concluded to supervise in a 
vay their appearance on the screen. 

“The company that will be formed will 
have Mr. de Segurola at its head be- 
cause he has had experience in motion 
pictures and because he is one of our 
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artists, so that he understands sympa- 
thetically both sides of the problem. It 
will be a stock company and it is more 
than probable that several of the Metro- 
politan’s directors will buy stock and 
thus become personally interested in the 
venture. Officially, however, the Metro- 
politan Opera Company will have no 
connection with the moving picture com-: 
pany, which will erect or lease a plant 
of its own. Further details are not 
available at present, but will be made 
public soon. 

“This company will control exclusively 
the screen services of most of the Metro- 
politan’s artists, and will assure us that 
their presentation and exploitation will 
be dignified, as their artistic positions 
merit.” 

— official of the Metropolitan 
said: 

“This forming of a motion picture 
company to control the film services of 
our artists is a wise and just move. 
Our company seeks its artists, brings 
them to this country, paying their fares 
back and forth from Europe, and spends 
a great deal of money advertising them, 
so why should any motion picture con- 
cern dash into the field, grab our artists 
and take the benefit of all the advertise- 
ment that the Metropolitan has given 
to them? Why should not the Metro- 
politan receive the benefit? That point 
is covered by the contracts which are 
now in force, and which control both 


_ the motion picture rights and the talk- 


ing-machine privileges of our singers. 
So the new company has been formed 
to preserve the dignity of such artists 
when they appear on the screen.” 

It has been known for some time that 
the Metropolitan was exercising its pre- 
rogative and stating terms according to 
which its artists might appear before 
the motion picture camera. 


There have been rumors that Caruso 
had been engaged by this or that photo- 
play company and would appear on the 
films, but each time this was denied. With 
the new company there is a possibility 
that Mr. Caruso will gain new laurels. 


| WHAT A PROMINENT RUSSIAN CRITIC SAYS OF THE 


_ CONSTANCE PURDY 


| THE SINGER OF RUSSIAN SONGS 


Translated from the 
‘Russkoye Slovo’, New York 


“On Sunday, February 20th, an | 
evening of Russian music was given 
at the MacDowell Club by Miss Con- 
stance Purdy. Miss Purdy has done 
a great deal for the propaganda of 
Russian songs in America. She was 
the first to acquaint the American 
public with the masterpieces of the 
famous Russian composers. On this 
occasion the program was devoted 
exclusively to the works of Mous- 
sorgsky., The singer mastered her 
difficult task splendidly. To sing, 
and to sing well, more than a dozen 
of the finest and most difficult of 
Moussorgsky songs not every one 


could do. Miss Purdy sang espe- 
cially well the ‘Peepshow,’ ‘The 
Goat, ‘Cradle Song of § Yero- 


moushka,’ and the ‘Nursery Cycle.’ 
The public applauded the _ singer 
warmly.” 


A. RIENZI 


Mr. Rienzi was for many years a 
well-known concert and opera singer 
in Russia, and was the first Russian 
to give historical programs of Rus- 
sian songs throughout the Russian 
provinces. 


NOW BOOKING 


| 
Personal Representative: | 
MABEL HAMMOND, 400 Riverside Drive, New York City | 
Telephone: Morningside 5371 














HINSHAW TO SING BARITONE 
ROLES IN TWO NEW CANTATAS 








O trustworthy list of prominent 

American singers could well be con- 
sidered complete if it failed to include 
the name of William Wade Hinshaw. 
His initiative and gifts have enabled this 
baritone to attain a pinnacle, toward 
which his humble musical beginnings as 
leader of a brass band in his native town 


in Iowa could have given little real im- 
petus. 

This season Mr. Hinshaw is bending 
his energies solely toward concert and 
oratorio work. He has been extensively 
heard in the United States and Canada. 
In the near future Mr. Hinshaw will sing 
the baritone parts in the first New York 
performances of Sir Edward Elgar’s 
“Black Night,” and Frederick Converse’s 
“The Peace Pipe,” which are to be pro- 
duced by the Columbia University Festi- 
val Chorus, Walter Henry Hall, con- 
ductor, in Carnegie Hall, on April 11. 

As a lad, love of the musical art ran 
in Mr. Hinshaw’s veins, and he may even 
have inherited his predilection for the 
operatic stage, for his grandmother had 
been an opera singer. It is told that he 
started his career by organizing and con- 
ducting a brass band when he was but 
fifteen years old, himself playing the 
cornet. He received his education at a 
college at Valparaiso, Ind., having had 
conferred upon him the degrees of Doctor 
of Philosophy and Doctor of Music. 
While at college Mr. Hinshaw inter- 
ested himself in and directed the college 
band. 

It was at about this period that he 
discovered the value of his voice. The 
knowledge led Mr. Hinshaw to go to 
Chicago (where he has spent a goodly 
part of his life) in order seriously to 
study singing. His teacher there was 
Marescalchi, formerly a member of Maur- 
ice Grau’s company. With Marescalchi 
he studied and worked up his Italian 
répertoire. Mr. Hinshaw sang opera _ in 
English with the Savage forces for three 
years and then went to Germany. 

In Frankfort he worked under Bell- 
vidt, who was a teacher of Van Rooy, 
and to whom Mottl, who had heard Mr. 
Hinshaw sing, recommended him. Upon 
his return to America the baritone de- 
voted most of his time to concert and 
oratorio work, although one year he or- 
ganized and managed with success an 
operatic company in Chicago. 

When Giulio Gatti-Casazza heard Mr. 
Hinshaw sing he at once closed a three 
years’ engagement with him for the 
Metropolitan Opera House. At that in- 
stitution Mr. Hinshaw has been heard as 
Wotan in “Das Rheingold,” and “Die 
Walkiire,” as the Wanderer in “Sieg- 
fried,” as the King in “Aida,” as Gloom 
in “Mona” and as Mephistopheles in 
“Faust.” Last summer, at Los Angeles, 
he originated the réle of Corvain in 
“Fairyland,” thus creating parts in both 
of Horatio Parker’s prize operas, “‘Mona” 
and “Fairyland.” 

This artist holds individual opinions 
regarding opera and its future. For one 


thing, he would obliterate the chorus, 
claiming that “if we wish to see people 
attired in all the colors of the rainbow, 
we go to the circus.” To his mind the 
operatic chorus offers one of the most 
ludicrous spectacles existent. The ex- 
pense attendant upon the support of a 
large and competent chorus also repre- 
sents an effective drawback to good popu- 
lar opera, he claims. Municipal opera is 
Mr. Hinshaw’s ideal; opera paid for by 
a slight public taxation. He would like 
to see every fair-sized town in America 
supporting its own operatic body, and 
believes that the time is approaching 
when opera will be produced on a paying 
basis, so that the smaller cities will har- 
bor their own operatic cohorts. 

To encourage and stimulate the crea- 
tion of opera along such lines as coin- 
cide with his beliefs Mr. Hinshaw re- 
cently offered the sum of $1,000 for a 
prize opera—an opera for principals 
alone, and scored for a small orchestra. 
It is intended to produce the winning 
opera as often as is possible, and arrange 
the financial details so that the success- 
ful competitor will share eventually in 
such profits as may accrue. 





NIJINSKI ON WAY HERE 


Dancer Released by Austrian Govern- 
ment to Join Russian Ballet 


Warslaw Nijinski, the famous Russian 
dancer, with his wife and their twenty- 
months’-old baby, Kyra, arrived in Paris 
on March 24, according to despatches 
from that city to New York. Their plan 
was to leave Bordeaux on March 26 on 
the Espagne for New York, where M. 
Nijinski will join the Diaghileff Ballet 
Russe at the Metropolitan. 

M. Nijinski has been a prisoner of 
war in Austria for several months, hav- 
ing been interned as a Russian subject. 
He is released on the condition that he 
will not bear arms against the Central 
Powers and that he will return to Vienna 
if summoned. Nijinski’s release was ar- 
ranged through the American Ambas- 
sador at Vienna. The dancer had trou- 
ble in going from Switzerland into 
France, but his way was finally smoothed 
through the intervention of Otto H. 
Kahn and Henry Russell. 





































LOUISE 


MERTENS 


CONTRALTO 
ANNOUNCES SPECIAL 
Shakespearian Program 


*‘A contralto voice of rare charm and beauty.” 
610 W. 135th St., New York 
Phone: Morningside 8450 
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VERA BARSTOW 


The AMERICAN VIOLINIST 


Soloist with 
PHILADELPHIA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI, CONDUCTOR, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J... JANUARY 24, 1916. 


been surprised by the 


of most of the Second, 


———}[$_—T—— Exclusive Management : 


* Miss Vera Barstow was the soloist at the Philadelphia Orchestra's first ap 
pearance of the season here at the Apollo last night. Playing the scintillating 
B Minor Violin Concerto by Saint Saens with a spontaneity and broad under 
standing that was refreshing, she furnished easily the best few moments in an 
evening that musically was not particularly inspiring. 

Miss Barstow did the concerto justice. She is young, but she has thorough 
musical grounding, a sound musical training which was perfectly evident last 
night. Her technical accomplishments were sufficient for the work in hand; 
and reserve power could readily be inferred from her summary disposing of 
the more intricate passages of the Concerto. 

Miss Barstow won her audience from the very start. Nobody who has once 
tremendous first phrase of the Saint Saens Concerto 
can ever forget it; and Miss Barstow seized her opportunity with a fervor 
that insured her close attention for the rest of her performance; 
through the passionate utterances of the First Movement, the exquisite delicacy 
and the piquancies of the last. 

An enthusiastic audience applauded Miss Barstow to the artist’s taste. 
Atlantic City Review, J 


straight 


anuary 25, 1916. 


. CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON,= 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York. ——_—— 
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‘MME. OLIVE FREMSTAD 


Is under the Exclusive Management of FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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MUSIC’S AID FOR THE MENTALLY DEFECTIVE 


Chicago Board of Education Finds It Effective in Awakening the Enthusiasm and Quickening the Intel- 
lectual Processes of Backward Children—Chicago Symphony Players to Participate in Moving 


Picture Enterprise—‘‘ Siegfried” to Be Given in Baseball Park 


Bureau of Musical America, 
624 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, March 26, 1916. 


USIC’S aid is to be called on by the 
Chicago Board of Education to 
bring mentally defective children up to 
a normal standard. Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools Samuel B. Allison has 
put cymbals, castanets, drums, tam- 
bourines and triangles on the supply 
list for the public schools, and soon the 
sixty ungraded or subnorma! school cen- 
ters in Chicago will be supplied with 
these instruments. 

“You would be surprised to find how 
much brighter and more receptive the 
children are after they have been listen- 
ing to the rhythm of percussion instru- 
ments,” says Mr. Allison. “It gives 
them a sense of rhythm and order, and 
awakens their mentality. They learn 
much more quickly after their music, 
and go on with their regular school work 
with unusual enthusiasm. We hope to 
give each defective child some sort of 
instrument, and we expect the results to 
be very noticeable.” 

In the ungraded schools there are 1500 
children who will benefit from the Board 
of Education’s innovation. 

Mr. Allison quoted Plato’s “Republic” 
to me to show that the effectiveness of 
music in education was recognized more 
than 2000 years ago. The passage is 
found in Book 3: 

“Musical training is more potent than 
any other, because rhythm and harmony 
find their way into the inmost places of 


the soul, on which they fasten mightily, . 


imparting grace and making the soul of 
him who is rightly educated graceful.” 

Ernst Knoch, back from Minneapolis, 
is bubbling over with enthusiasm over 
the success of the production of “Lohen- 
grin,” given March 20 in the Minnesota 
city, with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra assisting. Mr. Knoch went 
to Minneapolis three weeks before the 
performance and undertook to create the 
production out of raw material in that 
short time for Dr. Edmond Kraus. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra will 
enter into moving picture work again 
this summer, as it did last. A series of 
cinema concerts will begin May 6 in 
Orchestra Hall, and will last through 
the summer. The full orchestra will 
play, Arthur Dunham conducting. The 
music will be the feature of the pro- 
grams, and not the pictures, although 
arrangements are being made to have the 
best pictures obtainable. The orchestra 
will play for the pictures as well as in 
the interludes, and operatic and concert 
stars of established reputation will be 
the soloists. 





The Chicago “Cubs” baseball park will 
resound to the echoes of Wagnerian op- 
era on June 15, when members of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company will pro- 
duce “Siegfried” there. The Metropol- 
itan Orchestra of 100 pieces will play, 
Artur Bodanzky conducting, and the 
parts will be taken by Johanna Gadski, 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Frieda Hem- 
pel, Johannes Sembach, Clarence White- 
hill, Otto Goritz, Albert Reiss and Carl 
Braun. A movable stage will be erected, 
and instead of buying seats on the main 
floor, in the balcony or in the gallery, the 
music-lover must ask for grandstand 
seats ($2.50) or bleacher seats $1.00). 
Box seats will sell for $5.00. 


Howard Wells, the pianist, has re- 


ceived a special circular from the Ditson , 


Company regarding his book, “Ears, 
Brain and Fingers.” The book, pub- 
lished since Mr. Wells (who had been 
teaching in Europe seven years when the 
war broke out) opened his piano studio 
in Chicago, has proved so successful that 
the Ditson company is trying to circu- 
late it wherever piano playing is taught. 

Lucille Stevenson was the soloist at 
the South Shore Country Club this after- 
noon in a special concert given by the 
Chicago Madrigal Club, directed by D. A. 
Clippinger. The Madrigal Club’s selec- 
tions ranged through Gaelic, Chinese and 
English music. Miss Stevenson sang 
“The Cry of Rachel,” Rachmaninoff’s 
“Floods of Spring” and several modern 
English songs. Leonard Hagerup was 
tenor soloist of the club. 


The piano pupils of Maurice Rosenfeld 
of the Chicago Musical College, assisted 
by Leta Mae Forsaith, soprano, and Helen 
C. Bridges, accompanist, gave a recital 
Friday evening. Especially interesting 
was the playing of three MacDowell num- 
bers by Pansy Jacobs; Chopin’s Ballade in 
G Minor, played by Estye Ruekberg; and 
the Weber-Liszt ‘Polonaise Brillante,” 
played by Howard McKnight, with or- 
chestral parts played by Mr. Rosenfeld 
on a second piano. The pupils who 
played were Sylvia Nemeroff, Pansy 
Jacobs, Anis Goodman, Elsa Windmuller, 
Estye Ruekberg, Mary Dulsky and How- 
ard McKnight. 


Recital by Ornstein 


Leo Ornstein, ultra-modern composer 
and pianist, gave a brilliant recital for 
the Chicago Musical College yesterday in 
the Ziegfeld Theater. He played some of 
his own compositions, a Sonatina com- 
posed in 1909; “Three Moods: Anger, 
Peace, Joy”; “Funeral March of the 
Dwarfs,” and “Wild Men’s Dance.” His 
technique was startling and his interpre- 
tations were brilliant. 

Max Rabinoff, who during one week 


last autumn presented Anna Pavlowa 
and her Russian ballet and four operas, 
including a novelty (“L’Amore dei Tre 
Re”), has leased the Blackstone Theater 
for the week after Easter and plans to 
give five operas. It was Campanini’s re- 
fusal to let Mr. Rabinoff lease the Audi- 
torium Theater for his short season 
which was the immediate cause of the 
split between John C. Shaffer and Cam- 
panini two weeks ago. 

Caroline Willard, pianist, was soloist 
for the Sinai Orchestra at Sinai Temple 
this evening. Arthur Dunham conducted. 
Miss Willard gave an imaginative and 
appealing reading of a scherzo from a 
MacDowell Concerto and also played a 
group of short numbers. The orchestra 
played music by Maillart, La Combe, 
Tschaikowsky, Massenet, Walthall and 
Rubinstein. 

Alexander Zukovsky’s orchestra gave a 
concert at the Hebrew Institute this af- 
ternoon. 


“Carmen” in Concert Form 


Bizet’s “Carmen” was presented in con- 
cert form at a lecture recital in the Art 
Institute this evening. Miss Weber was 
at the piano and was assisted by a trio 
of stringed instruments. Mrs. Fredericka 
Gerhardt Downing, contralto, sang the 
Carmen solos and Arthur Kraft took the 
part of Don José. 

The last program of “The Open Door” 
was given at the Chicago Woman’s Club 
this afternoon by Mrs. Charles L. Krum, 
assisted by Lillian White Freyn, soprano; 
Sidney James, violinist, and Howard L. 
Krum, accompanist. 

Mrs. Lorence Biddle, pupil of T. S. 
Bergey of the Bergey Chicago Opera 
School, was the vocal soloist at the IIli- 
nois Athletic Club last evening. 

St. Peter’s Church Choir, Herbert E. 
Hyde conducting, sang today at the ben- 
efit arranged to raise money for French 
orphans. Mme. Marguerite Beriza, so- 
awe of the Chicago Grand Opera, sang 

eoncavallo’s “Hymn &a la France” and 
Mr. Hyde played two organ numbers by 
Bonnet: “Reverie” and “Caprice Hé- 
roique.” 

A lecture recital of Hugo Wolf’s songs 
was given in D. A. Clippinger’s studio 
yesterday afternoon. May Wall, con- 
tralto, gave the illustrations. 

Edna Gunnar Peterson, pianist, played 
at the Music Festival in Fort Smith, 
Ark., March 24, and will play, March 28, 
in Dallas, Tex. 

Katharine Goodson, pianist, gave a 
beautifully played program in Evanston 
March 18. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
played the third and final concert of its 
Oak Park series in the High School Audi- 
torium at Oak Park March 20. 
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The final recital in the “Great Son; 
Writers and Their Songs” series give: 
by Edward Clarke was devoted to Ame: 
ican songs. The program was represen 
tative of modern American music: 

“Boat Song,” Harriet Ware; “There is 
Medlar Tree,” Mary Turner Salter; “Th. 
Year’s at the Spring,’ Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
“My Star,” James H. Rogers; “In _ Piccar 
die,” Arthur Foote; “Allah,” G. W. Chad 
wick; “Every Night My Prayers I Say” an 
“Dites-Moi,’”’ Ethelbert Nevin; “Uncle Rome 
and “Prospice,’” Sidney Homer; “The Brook 
let Came from the Mountain,’ Charles \ 
Cadman; “The Robin Sings in the App 
Tree” and “It Is the Shrewd October Wind 
MacDowell; “The Day Is No More” an 
“Don’t Ceare,” John Alden Carpenter. 


Mme. Julia Clausen gave the fifth r 
cital of the “World-famous Artist 
Course” in Galesburg, Ill., Monday. He: 
bert Witherspoon will offer the last r: 
cital of the series April 24. Alma Gluc! 
Mischa Elman, Josef Hofmann an 
George Hamlin have already been booke | 
for the season of 1916-17. 


Chicago Artists’ Association 


An American Suite by an Engli 
composer, Cyril Scott, was played 1, 
Walter Spry on the piano at Tuesday’ 
concert of the Chicago Artists’ Associ:.- 
tion in the Congress Hotel. This w. 
the “Tallahassee” Suite. It was we'| 
played and Mr. Spry’s performance | 
the andante from Haydn’s “Surpris.” 
Symphony (transcribed by Saint-Saéns) 
and of Chopin’s Polonaise, Op. 53, wa. 
also well liked by the audience. Maric 
Yahr sang the “Che Faro” aria from 
Gluck’s “Orfeo,” “Als die Alte Mutter,” 
by Dvorak, and two English songs. 

Mrs. Fletcher Dobyns, mezzo soprano, 
gave a program of songs for the Illinvis 
Training School for Nurses Alumnx 
Association at its annual banquet Frida 
evening. Before the Arche Club Frida: 
afternoon she sang some of the folk 
songs of England in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 


Arthur Nevin 


Composer and Teacher of Theory 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, School of Fine Arts, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 
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Celebrated Spanish Piano Virtuoso and Peda- 
gogue of Berlin. Now in NEW YORK. 
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| FLOWER GARDEN AND 
SONG PROGRAM ALIKE, 
SAYS ANNE ARKADIJ 











Photo Bain News Service 


Anne Arkadij, Gifted American “Lieder- 
singer” 


Anne Arkadij, the American lieder- 
singer, made her first appearance before 
a Middle Western audience on Sunday, 
March 19, when she appeared in private 
recital at St. Louis. Her 1916-1917 tour, 
now being planned, will take her through 
the Eastern and Middle Western States. 

Miss Arkadij is an ardent lover of 
flowers, and she has transformed her 
New York apartment into a miniature 
garden with climbing vines and masses 
of flowers, which she has grown herself 
from bulbs. 

“Flowers are very. much like a song 
program,” she believes. “One works and 
watches the bloom—or the expressive 
mood—develop until it has reached per- 
fection. Then it is gathered and given 
away, the flower to a friend, the song to 
an audience. I wonder if they realize 
the months of patient toil which it has 
taken to develop both flower and song?” 





New Success for Augstein Studios 


Success has followed the appearances 
of Loretia del Valle, artist pupil of Wil- 
helm Augstein, the New York vocal 
teacher, on her tour through Pennsyl- 
vania as assistant artist to Albert 
Spalding. She appeared in recitals in 
Harrisburg, Altoona, Lancaster, York 
and Huntington. Though still suffering 
from her recent cold, she was enthusi- 
astically received everywhere by public 
and press. Mme. del Valle gives a re- 
cital in Newark, March 31, and in sev- 
eral Eastern cities during April; she also 
will appear in New York as soloist of 
the Haarlem Philharmonic Society in a 
concert given at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, April 28. 





Recitals for Edouard and Gaston Dethie1 


Edouard Dethier, the violinist, assisted 
Daniel Gregory Mason at a lecture recital 
given at the Staten Island Academy, St. 
George, S. I., on March 16. Another en- 
gagement for him is a sonata program 


at Columbia University on April 1, in. 


which he will be associated with his 
brother, Gaston Dethier, the pianist. On 
April 8 Mr. Dethier will assist Pablo 
Casals and Susan Metcalfe (Mrs. Casals) 
in the joint recital which they will give 
in AXolian Hall. Gaston Dethier has been 
engaged for a series of three organ re- 
citals in Detroit on April 26 and 27. 


YVETTE GUILBERT AGAIN 
GIVEN INSPIRING WELCOME 


Art of French Singer Displayed in 
Chansons and Legends of Old 
France 








Guilbert, the incomparable, held sway 
again at Maxine Elliott’s Theater on 
Friday afternoon, March 24. The magic 
of her presence lacked none of its cus- 
tomary potency; the gathering was ex- 
tremely large. The French genius was 
heard in five groups—“Legendes Dorées,” 
“Chansons des Veillées,” “Chansons des 
Seigneurs XVIII Siécle,” “Types des 
Femmes du XVIII Siécle,” “Chansons du 
XVIIe et XVIIIe Siécles.” 

Futile it is to attempt a description of 
her impersonations. Versatility is written 
in large characters upon her art. And 
this power to absorb the very soul of any 
part she essays was clearly defined in 
such disparate creations as “La Passion” 
(from the “Golden Legends’) and 
“L’Hypocrite” (from the “Women of the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries”). 
But it is the veriest commonplace to re- 
mark that everything that Mme. Guil- 
bert does is touched with truth. And it 
is fine to note the number of people who 
derive intense delight from this artist’s 
work. Her audience gave her an ova- 
tion after each appearance. 

Assisting Mme. Guilbert was Emily 
Gresser, the violinist, who played Han- 
del’s E Major Sonata and pieces by Mar- 
cello, Rameau, Tschaikowsky and Wie- 
niawski. Her accompanist was Sam 
Chotzinoff. At the piano for Mme. Guil- 
bert was Ward-Stephens, who performed 
his extraordinarily difficult task fa- 
mously. B. R. 





CONCERT OF IRISH MUSIC 





Edgar Schofield Soloist in Notable Pro- 
gram in Montreal 


Edgar Schofield, the New York bari- 
tone, made a first and a highly successful 
appearance in Montreal on March 17, 
when he took part in a St. Patrick’s 
day concert arranged under the joint aus- 
pices of the Montreal St. Patrick’s So- 
ciety and the Irish Protestant Benevolent 
Society. The occasion was notable in that 
for the first time in sixty years the two 
organizations joined forces in an en- 
deavor to raise funds for the Irish-Cana- 
dian Rangers. 

Windsor Hall, where the concert took 
place, was crowded to capacity, and Mr. 
Schofield captured the big audience imme- 
diately. Suiting his program to the day 
he gave nothing but Irish ballads, among 
them “Father O’F lynn,” “Off to Phila- 
delphia,” “The Low-Backed Car,” “The 
Minstrel Boy” and “Meeting of the 
Waters.” As an interpreter of Erin’s 
music Mr. Schofield proved to be most 
able and vocally his work was greatly 
admired. 

Mr. Schofield has just renewed his 
contract for another year as soloist at 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York. 
His concert appearances are under the 
direction of the Musicians’ Concert Man- 
agement, Inc., of AZolian Hall, New York. 


Cable Piano Company 


HOUTA TS GIVEN THE viii 


LARGEST ORDER 


Ever Placed in This Country 


HE Chicago Musical 
College — rhe Largest 
Conservatory of Music 

in the World—is being equipped 

throughout with nearly one hundred 


Conover Pianos 


This is the largest order for fine pianos 
ever placed by an American educational 
institution, and the Conover was the unre- 
stricted and final choice. Only a piano of 
rare tone and touch could satisfy the faculty of this great institution. 
Only an insfrument of unusual durability and stay-in-tune-ability 
could meet the service requirements of its pupils. 
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In official witness of their admiration for this beautiful piano, the following paragraph 
appears in the new catalogs of the Chicago Musical College: 

- The high ideals of our teaching staff and the standards of work required, demand 

pianos of superior tone and wearing quality. These we hax ¢ found in a superlative 

degree in the new scale Conover Pianos made by The Cable Company of Chicago.** 
The same sterling qualities which caused the world’s largest Conservatory to select the 
Conover are the very qualities which should prompt you to.choose one for your own 
home. Furthermore, the Conover is more conservatively priced than any other really 
great piano of today. If you desire, you may have three years in which to pay. Write 
PODAY for Free Art Catalog and details of our Three-Year Payment Plan. 


Makers of Five Great The lable Eompany Wabash and Jackson 
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pianist, in giving a recital under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Musical Club 
of Tauntain, Mass., on March 14. A deep 
impression was created by her beautiful 
voice and her interpretative power. 
Among the numbers which she sang were 
a group of old Italian songs, an aria from 
“Samson et Dalila,” lieder by Schubert, 
Schumann, Brahms and Wolf; songs in 
English by LaForge and Chadwick and 


ORCHESTRA’S NEW PRESIDENT 





Oswald Garrison Villard Honored by 
New York Philharmonic Society 


Oswald Garrison Villard was elected 
president of the Philharmonic Society of 
New York on March 23. Mr. Villard, who 
is widely known as an author, editor and 
publisher, is a son of Henry Villard, him- 










self a lifelong supporter of the Philhar- 
monic, and is president of the New York 
Evening Post. Ever since his undergrad- 
uate days at Harvard Mr. Villard, ee 
interested in music, has been a regular 
patron of the concerts of the New York 
Philharmonic Society. 

At the same meeting Clarence Mott 
Woolley was elected a director of the 
Philharmonic. 





Emma Roberts in Taunton Recital 


Following her successful recital at 
Steinert Hall, Boston, Emma Roberts, the 
contralto, joined with Heinrich Gebhard, 


a group of Russian songs sung in their 
original text. Miss Roberts is making a 
special study of Russian music and 
wherever she appears requests are made 
for the folk-songs of Little Russia. 





Gaston Sargent for Chicago Opera 


Gaston Sargent, the American basso, 
has been engaged to sing next season 
with the Chicago Opera Company. Mr. 
Sargent sang for several years at Covent 
Garden, and he also appeared for two 
seasons at Nice and at other houses on 
the Continent. 
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CHICAGO CONCERT-GIVERS DEFEAT OWN ENDS 


Managers’ Habit of Confining Their Presentations to Hours Between Three and Five of a Sunday 
Afternoon Prevents Public and Critics from Paying Them Due Attention—American Symphony 
Orchestra Inaugurates Series of Popular Concerts—Leading Artists in Recitals and Chamber 
Music—Symphony by Arne Oldberg and Schelling’s Variations on Chicago Symphony Program 


Bureau of Musical America, 
624 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, March 27, 1916. 


F concert managers and artists re- 
frain from giving their musical at- 
tractions during week-day evenings in 
the ten weeks of grand opera, they sure- 
ly are wise, but why they should pick 
out Sunday afternoons between three 
and 5.30 o’clock, after the opera season 
has ended, and fill that time simultane- 
ously with their public performances is a 
genuine mystery. It is out of reason 


for these artists and their managers to 
expect adequate reviews of their work, 
when some four or five concerts have to 





be visited during these two and a half 
hours. 

Last Sunday, beginning at the north- 
ern end of the “Loop,” the writer heard 
the American Symphony Orchestra, 
under Glenn Dillard Gunn’s direction, 
in the first of a series of popular orches- 
tral concerts at Cohan’s Grand Opera 
House, with a program of excellent mu- 
sic in which the orchestra was assisted 
by Lois Adler, pianist; Mrs. Sibyl Sam- 
mis MacDermid, soprano, and Richard 
Wagner, ’cellist. 

At the Illinois Theater the Kneisel 
Quartet was heard in a choice program 
of chamber music, featuring the Charles 
Loeffler Quintet in F Major, for three 


violins, viola and ’cello, and the Schu-. 


mann Quintet in E Flat, for piano, two 
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DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


CHICAGO GRAND 
| OPERA CO. 


SEASON 1915-16 


The woman, whose 


beauty is as remarkable as her 


young 


voice, is a native of Pitea, a vil- 
lage in the most northern part 
of Sweden, and her ability as a 
singer was first discovered while 
she was a member of the choir 
of the litthe Swedish Lutheran 
Church of which her father was 
} a member.—Chicago American, 
1 November tI, 1915. 
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© Mutzene 


Address: Hotel St. Andrew, New York 


BREATH — LIFE — VOICE 
Mme. CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES 


is prepared to instruct individually a limited number in 


VOICE LIBERATION, VOICE PRODUCTION 
and OPERATIC SINGING 


Her methods are original discoveries which rapidly develop voice and breath control 


OF LONDON 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


MR. LAURENCE LEONARD, 519 West End Ave., at 85th St. 


violins, viola and ’cello, with Samuel 
Gardner, viola, as assisting artist in the 
former, and Rudolph Reuter, pianist, in 
the latter. 

Plowing through the alley to Central 
Music Hall, the writer heard two young 
people, Nina Bolmar, soprano, and Flor- 
ence Le Claire, pianist, in a joint recital. 

Fritz Kreisler attracted to the Audi- 
torium a fine audience to hear his last 
masterful violin recital of the present 
season in Chicago and south of the 
“Loop,” in the Congress Hotel, the young 
sisters, Nellie and Sara Kouns, sopranos, 
and Frederick Preston Search, the Cali- 
fornia ’cellist, presented a varied and 
interesting concert, assisted by Edward 
Collins, pianist. 

All this, however, does not represent 
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IN RECITAL: 


concert by playing Chopin’s Scherzo in B minor. 
but also in style.—Philadelphia Press, Feb. 25. 


triumph for Mr. Armbruster.—Public Ledger, 





RMBRUSTER 


_ Robert Armbruster revealed poetic insight and technical brilliancy in the varied progra! 
which he gave.—Philadelphia Public Ledger, Feb. 25. 
Mr. Armbruster, a young pianist of exceptional attainments on his instrument, opened t 


WITH SCHUBERT,4BUND_ ORCHESTRA: 


Romantic from beginning to end, the Schumann concerto (A minor, Op. 54) scored 


the total of the musical activities of Ch 
cago’s Sunday, for there are still se 
eral concerts of orchestral music give 
both down town and outside the “Loo; 
during the afternoon, and there ar 
moreover, the Dunham orchestral co 
certs at Sinai Temple, and Miss Weber 
lecture-recitals on opera at Fullert: 
Hall in the evening. 


Mr. Gunn’s Program 


No one person, however music-ma.., 
could pretend to attend all these fun 
tions, but for a short resumé of the da , 
and beginning with the orchestral co 
cert at the Grand Opera House, we m: \ 
state that, in the first place, Mr. Gur » 
knew how to interest the musical pub 
to such a degree that he had a lar: - 
audience at his first concert. His o - 
chestra played with verve and art in t 
Overture to “The Merry Wives of Win'- 
sor,” by Nicolai; Miss Adler made a fi: 
impression with her performance of t. 
second and last movements of the 
Minor Concerto, for piano and orchest) :, 
by MacDowell, and Mrs. MacDern 
sang with dramatic feeling the ar 





[Continued on page 53] 
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PIANIST 


His work is finished, not only as to executior 


March 20. 





In his playing of the Schumann concerto, Mr. Armbruster encompassed with fluent ¢ 
every technical demand of the composition, the melodious beauty of which he unfolded wit 
deftness of fingering and a tone that at all times was clear and musical. The work 
quires comparatively little in the way of big dramatic climax, and it may be said for M 
Armbruster that, if he did not rise to great heights in this respect, he realized the preva 
ing romantic and poetic spirit of the work with the intelligence and appreciation of a t: 


artist.—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, March 20. 


Studio: 1530 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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[Continued from page 52] 





“Dich Theure Halle,” from Wagner’s 
‘Tannhaduser,” and also a group of 
\merican songs, James G. MacDermid’s 
‘My Love Is Like a Red, Red Rose,” 
edward C. Moore’s “Hammock Song,” 
.ung on this occasion for the first time, 
nd “At Morning,” by Jeanne Boyd. 
rhe ’cellist, Mr. Wagner, scored a suc- 
ess with two short pieces by Goltermann 
nd Schubert. There were several other 
lections by the orchestra, including the 
Nut-Cracker” Suite by Tschaikowsky, 
nd “Alsatian Scenes,” by Massenet. 
The Kneisels played at the [Illinois 
heater, the Dvorak Quartet, Op. 96, and 
ne Beethoven Quartet in G Major, Op. 
is. No. 2, being their contributions to 
heir last program of the season, played 
‘th their usual authority and artistic 
yle, while in the Loeffler Quintet, be- 


fore mentioned, they put forth an inter- 
esting novelty. This work, which is in 
one movement, is modern in harmonic 
construction, its theme is a sustained, 
melodious one, and the composer has a 
gift for tone colors and for instrumental 
combinations. It shows also that Loef- 
fler is accustomed to use the larger me- 
dium of the orchestra in the general 
plan which he has employed here. The 
quartet gave a fine performance of the 
work, in which Mr. Gardner assisted 
ably. 

In the Schumann Quintet, Mr. Reuter, 
the Chicago pianist, disclosed remarkable 
gifts as a rhythmic ensemble player. 


‘The entire concert was one of the best 


we have heard this year. 


Success for Young Artists 


The two young artists at Central 
Music Hall, Nina Bolmar, soprano, and 
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Florence Le Claire, pianist, gave them- 
selves no easy task in their joint re- 
cital. Miss Bolmar has a light voice 
which is pleasing and clear, though not 
yet completely developed. Her singing 
of a group of Irish songs was accom- 
plished with no little charm and with 
clear enunciation. She also sang earlier 
in the program Handel’s “Angels Ever 
Bright and Fair,” the familiar aria from 
Charpentier’s “Louise,” as well as a mis- 
cellaneous group of Sinding, Koschat, 
Stephens and Scott. Miss Le Claire 
shows a precocious talent, but requires 
further strenuous study before she plays 
in the larger public field. Her playing 
of a perverted arrangement of Liszt’s 
“Rhapsody Hongroise,” No. 11, was 
creditable from a technical standpoint. 
Fritz Kreisler, the master violinist, 
added to his other: many Chicago suc- 
cesses a remarkable interpretation of 
Bach’s E Major Suite and the “Devil’s 
Trill” Sonata by Tartini. To enter into 
details regarding his wonderful playing 
of these and other pieces is to go into 
superlative expressions of praise. Carl 
Lamson was his able accompanist. 


Chicago Symphony Concerts 


While Arne Oldberg was still my fel- 
low-student with August Hyllested, the 
great Danish pianist, he gave promise 
of becoming a piano virtuoso, for he ex- 
hibited enormous talent for the piano 
about twenty years ago. However, the 
more serious field of composition soon 
attracted him. His latest big work, his 
Symphony No. 2, in C Minor, came to its 
first Chicago hearing last week when 
Mr. Stock placed it on the regular pro- 
gram of the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra and it revealed Mr. Oldberg’s finest 
gifts as a composer of dignified and 
scholarly character. 

The work (Mr. Oldberg has had for- 
mer representation on the orchestra’s 
programs) shows that, while this Evan- 
ston composer has remained true to his 
high ideals, he has nevertheless acquired 
something of the newer harmonic tricks 
and orchestral colorings of the ultra- 
modern French school. He has broken 
the more rigid classic form and his man- 
ner is much freer than formerly. 

The symphony, which is in three move- 
ments, is a trifle long, but its themes 
have melodic curve and beauty and the 
developments show contrapuntal ingenu- 
ity. At its conclusion Mr. Oldberg was 
brought forth by Mr. Stock, who con- 
ducted the work superbly, to acknowledge 
the applause of the audience. 


Schelling’s “Impressions” Admired 


Another notable circumstance in this 
concert was the appearance of Ernest 
Schelling, another American musician, 
as both composer and pianist. Mr. 
Schelling advanced as his contribution 
a symphonic work termed “Impressions,” 
a series of nineteen variations for piano 
and orchestra on an original theme, and 
which had as its sub-title, “From an Ar- 
tist’s Life.” This piece has been heard 
and praised already in several other 
cities and it made a profound impres- 
sion here. Mr. Schelling’s success in 
his dual réle was complete. 

Mr. Stock conducted the whole pro- 
gram, which follows, magnificently: 


Overture to ‘‘Oberon.”’ Weber; Symphony 
No. 2, C Minor, Op. 34, Oldberg (first per- 





formance in Chicago); Impressions (from an 
Artist’s Life), Schelling (first performance in 
Chicago), Soloist, Mr. Schelling; Symphonic 
Poem, ‘‘Finlandia,” Sibelius. 


MAURICE ROSENFELD. 














Dr. William L. Blumerschein 


[By Telegraph to MUSICAL AMERICA. ] 


DAYTON, OHIO, March 28.—Dr. Will- 
iam L. Blumerschein, composer-pianist, 
died at his home here yesterday, aged 
sixty-seven. He was a graduate of Leip- 
sic Conservatory, having studied under 
Paul Richter, Reinicke and David. For 
many years he was conductor of the 
Philharmonic Society and for thirty-five 
years organist of the Third Presbyterian 
Church. Dr. Blumerschein was the 
chorus master of the Cincinnati Festi- 
vals under Theodore Thomas, 1891-96. 
He had many successful pupils in this 
section. He composed much for the 
piano, besides songs and church music. 
He leaves a widow and three children: 
Ernest Blumerschein, the artist and il- 
lustrator, of New York; Mrs. Florence 
Blumerschein Rowe, concert soprano, of 
New York, and George Blumerschein of 
Dayton. A. F. THIELE. 





Mrs. Edith Frances Borowski 


CHICAGO, March 24.—Mrs. Edith Fran- 
ces Borowski died yesterday after an ill- 
ness of several weeks. She was the wife 
of Felix Borowski, musical editor of the 
Chicago Herald, composer and musician. 
She was a native of Scotland. I’. W. 


Maurice Farkoa 


Maurice Farkoa, actor and singer, died 
March 21 in his apartments at 42 West 
Seventy-second Street, New York, fol- 
lowing an attack of apoplexy. 

Mr. Farkoa was for the last twenty 
years active on the musical comedy 
stages of New York and London, and was 
also well known in Paris. He was born 
in 1867 in Smyrna, his father a French- 
man and his mother English. 


S. Constantino 
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Pietro A. 
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Josef Adler, the pianist, of New York, 
gave a successful recital in the Y. M. 
C. A. Auditorium of Parkersburg, W. 
Va., on March 16. His program ranged 
from Scarlatti to Godard. 


Elizabeth Barkman, ’15, Peabody Con- 
servatory, has been appointed organist 
and choir director of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in Staunton, Va. She also 
has a private class of piano students. 

* 


A new musical society known as the 
Central Choral Club was organized re- 
cently in Parkersburg, W. Va., and the 
first meeting was held on March 13. The 
leading spirit in the club is Strong Gil- 
bert. y 

* * * 

The soloists at the New Britain, Conn., 
Woman’s Club annual musicale, held 
March 14 in the home of Mrs. William 
C. Hungerford, were Rose Bryant Milcke, 
Emma Spieske-Miller and Edward F. 
Laubin. 

* * * 

Two performances of the light opera 
“Pauline” were successfully given by the 
musical department of the Sumner High 
School at Sumner, Wash., March 10 and 
11. The part of Pauline was sung by 
Ferris Calvan. 

* * * 

The Rev. Bernard Steinberg, chief 
cantor of the Temple Beth-El] of New 
York, is complainant in a suit for annul- 
ment of his marriage, and his wife, Mrs. 
Hazel Steinberg, has filed a counterclaim 
for separation. 

* * * 

An organ recital of interest was given 
at Adrian (Mich.) College on Monday 
evening, Feb. 28, by J. Lawrence Erb, 
professor of music in the University of 
Illinois. uscola (Ill.) music-lovers also 
heard Professor Erb in recital on Feb. 
”. * * * 

Frances Nevin gave the second of her 
Monday afternoon lecture-recitals at the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, on March 13. 
The opera “Die Meistersinger” was her 
subject, and piano illustrations were fur- 
nished by John Hermann Loud. 

* * * 

C. Frederick Bonawitz of Brenau Con- 
servatory of Music, Gainesville, Ga., 
gave a delightful voice recital on March 
11 at Limestone College, Gaffney, S. C. 
The accompaniments were played by 
Frank L. Eyer, Limestone’s director of 
music. 

* * * 

Mischa Elman impressed deeply a big 
audience at the Casino, Bridgeport, 
Conn., on March 21. Standing room only 
was available. His dexterity and tem- 
perament evoked plenty of warm ap- 
plause. Walter H. Golde, at the piano, 
was also highly pleasing. 

* * * 


Steps were taken at a recent rehearsal 
of “The Messiah” held in Uniontown, Pa., 
to ensure the formation of a permanent 
oratorio society, and it was announced 
that the orchestra lately formed by A. J. 
Dann would continue to give concerts 
throughout the summer. 

*». 

The Clarksburg, W. Va., Marcato 
Choral Club gave its initial concert at 
the First M. E. Church, March 14, when 
an excellent program was conscientiously 
presented by Mrs. Ray Cuppett, Mrs. 
Lee Williams, Genevieve Elliott, Harriet 
Lipman and Dr. Charles L. Moore. 

* * * 

Mrs. Fred Moffatt was heard in a 
splendid organ recital March 12, at Sec- 
ond Congregational Church, Rockford, 
Ill., assisted by the choir, including Mrs. 
Charles Reitsch, soprano; Mrs. Oscar 
Keller, contralto; Myron Barnes, tenor, 
and Sumner Miller, baritone. 

ok * * 

Pianoforte pupils of Bertha L. White, 
of the Greenville College School of Music. 
Greenville, Ill., were heard in a pleasing 
recital on Wednesday evening, March 15, 
at the College Auditorium. Those ap- 
pearing were Loretta Black, Juanita 
Thomas, Mildred Carson, Geraldine 
Myers, Elizabeth Hoiles, Juliette Hoiles, 
Jule Fritz, Adine Melton, DeWitt Sager, 
Esther Allio, Ina Maynard, Ruth Bruce, 
Grace Maynard, Lucy Harris, Agnes 
Bolton, Julia Bolton, Mabel Benjamin. 
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Karl Krause of Albany, N. Y., has 
composed four songs that are soon to 
be published. The songs are: “Found,” 
“The Voyage,” “Love in a_ Rosebush 
Sleeping,” and “I Knew That Thou Must 
Love Me,” and all are settings to Ger- 
man poems, the poets being Heine and 
Goethe. 

* * * 

“Negro Lyrics and Indian Melodies” 
was the subject of a paper by Mrs. Jo- 
sephine G. Widdemer at a recent meet- 


ing of Gansevoort Chapter, Daughters. 


of the American Revolution, of Albany, 
N. Y. The paper was illustrated with 
songs by Mrs. Christian T. Martin and 
Kolin Hagar. 


* * 


The Monday Musical Club of Albany, 
N. Y., considered “MacDowell” at a re- 
cent meeting with a paper by Erminia 
L. Perry. The musical program was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Peter Schmidt, Florence 
Page, Mrs. Walter Booth, Mrs. Wendell 
Milks, Mrs. James A. Downs and Esther 
D. Keneston. 


* * * 


Miss Alcinda Cummings, violinist, 
gave an artistic recital in Conservatory 
Hall, Ithaca, N. Y., on March 14. Sev- 
eral Kreisler numbers were on the pro- 
gram and they were given splendid in- 
terpretation. Miss Cummings is a pupil 
of W. Grant Egbert, president of the 


- Ithaca Conservatory of Music. 


* * 


Presented by Etta Hamilton Morris, 
conductor of the Philomela Club, Laura 
Consaul, contralto; Abram Tolchinsky, 
tenor, and Alice McNeill, accompanist, 
gave a song program of much interest 
at 17 Revere Place, Brooklyn, on March 
16. They were assisted by the Stuyve- 
sant Quartet. 


* * * 


At the Pittsburgh Musical Institute a 
lecture-recital on “Chorales and Chorale 
Preludes” was given by Charles N. Boyd 
on Tuesday evening, March 14. The 
Cecilia, the choir of the Western Theo- 
logical Seminary, gave a program in the 
Seminary Chapel on Monday, Feb. 14, 
under Mr. Boyd’s direction. 

* * * 


Under the direction of Robert Hunt- 
ington Terry, the choir of St. Andrew’s 
Memorial Church, of Yonkers, N. Y., 
assisted by Florence Otis, soprano, sang 
“The Seven Last Words of Christ,” by 
Theodore Dubois, on March 26. Mrs. 
Neil Fravel has been engaged as the 
contralto soloist of the church. 

* * * 

Bentley Nicholson, tenor, and Eliza- 
beth Seidhoff, pianist, gave a joint re- 
cital in Faslten Hall, Huntington Cham- 
bers, Boston, on Thursday afternoon, 
March 16. Mr. Nicholson gave a pleas- 
ing program of German, French, Russian 
and English songs, and Miss Seidhoff 
played numbers by Brahms and Liszt. 

* + +. 


The Brooklyn Symphony Orchestra 
brought pleasure to a large gathering 
at the Unity Club on March 22, present- 
ing a program of interesting numbers 
under the baton of Herbert J. Braham. 
Master Philip Scharf, a_ ten-year-old 
pupil of the Institute of Musical Art, 
played several solos with much pro- 


ficiency. 
* * * 


A public violin recital was given by 
H. Purcell Frey and three of his ad- 
vanced pupils, Grace Beecher, Beitzel 
Brillinger and Edward Lerew, on Tues- 
day evening, March 14, in the First M. E. 
Church, York, Pa. The violinists were 
assisted by Mrs. J. Thurman Atkins, 
reader, and Mrs. H. Purcell Frey, accom- 


panist. 
+ * 7 


The Rockford (Ill.) Commercial Girls’ 
Club had the second of its series of en- 
tertainments on Tuesday evening, March 
7, when Mrs. Chandler Starr, president 
of Mendelssohn Club, gave a talk on her 
trip to Hawaii and Helen Patrick Fish, 
mezzo-soprano, sang a group of Nevin 
songs and “Elégie” of Massenet. Mrs. 
Mzude Fenlon Bollman presented her ad- 
vanced voice students in a musicale at 
the Church of the Christian Union. 


Pauline Curley, soprano, and Ger- 
maine Cossini, contralto, gave a joint 
recital March 23 before the Art Associa- 
tion of Newport, R. I. They gave both 
solo and duet numbers, ranging from 
Handel, through Bizet and Massenet, to 
such present-day composers as Rogers 
and Horsman. Mrs. G. L. Gold was the 
accompanist. 

+ + . 

Jason Moore, former organist and 
choir master of Trinity Church, Tacoma, 
Wash., and director of the Ladies’ Musi- 
cal Club chorus, has been engaged as 
organist and choirmaster of the Church 
of Our Father, which has just been com- 
pleted in Detroit. Mr. Moore will have 
charge of the splendid $25,000 four- 
manual pipe organ. 

+ *” * 

Under the auspices of the Men’s 
League of the Bridgeport, Conn., Olivet 
Congregational Church, there was held 
on March 16 the annual “Scotch Night” 
concert, participated in by Major Will- 
iam Thompson, Mrs. Ethel Polland Hub- 
bell, Fred. W. Harrison, Mrs. Agnes 
McLellen, Thomas Yates, William Crumb 
and Bruce Simonds. 

* * * 

The Choral Society in Brookline, Mass., 
an organization of 250 singers formed a 
few months ago by the music committee 
of the Brookline Civic Society, with Emil 
Mollenhauer as conductor, will give its 
first concert on Sunday afternoon, April 
2, in the Brookline Town Hall. Among 
the assisting soloists will be Grace Bon- 
ner Williams, soprano. 

* * * 

The Cathedral Choir of Our Lady of 
Lourdes, Spokane, Wash., was highly suc- 
cessful recently in an evening of comic 
opera, “Trial by Jury” and “The Rose 
of Auvergne.” Another interesting Spo- 
kane feature is the series of pupils’ re- 
citals of futurist music which Enrico 
Tassetti is giving, the second concert this 
month drawing a large audience. 

* * * 


At the assembly of the Woman’s 
League of the First Congregational 
Church, Tacoma, Wash., an elaborate 
program was presented by Mrs. W. O. 
Chapman, Mrs. Donna Bell Jackson, the 
Ensemble Violinists’ Club, under the di- 
rection of Mrs. C. E. Dunkleberger, with 
Irene Riehl as accompanist, and Esther 
Waterman of Seattle as soprano soloist. 

ee 

A student-artists recital was given by 
the Thursday Morning Music Club of 
Roanoke, W. Va., to student members 
and their friends on March 10. The art- 
ists were Madeline Heyder of Newton, 
N. J., pianist, and Winston Wilkinson of 
Lynchburg, Va., violinist. Nevin’s “Wyn- 
ken, Blynken and Nod” was sung by the 
Club Choral, under the leadership of 
Everard Calthrop. 

+ + ok 

Irish song and story afforded an in- 
teresting theme for the members of the 
Cambridge Club assembled at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Clinton D. Burdick, 
Brooklyn, on March 20. On the pro- 
gram were violin solos by Mrs. Rita 
Donohue Gillespie, a description of Irish 
folk tunes by Mrs. Margaret H. Mill- 
ward, and dances by Irma Steele. Mrs. 
Alexander S. Bacon arranged the en- 
tertainment. 

* * * 

Mrs. Marie Stapleton Murray, artist- 
pupil of Oscar Seagle, sang Aida, March 
22, with the Aborn Opera Company at 
the Academy of Music in Brooklyn. Mrs. 
Murray made her début with the organi- 
zation on New Year’s night, singing in 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” She sang the 
third-act music from “Aida” before the 
Theater Club in the Astor Hotel ball- 
room Jan. 18. 

ok * * 

The National Opera Club of America, 
Inc., Mme. Von Klenner, founder and 
president, held its regular monthly con- 
versazione in the Astor Gallery of the 
Waldorf on March 21. The soloists were 
Bianco del Veccio, pianist; Orphée Lan- 
gevin, baritone, and Sara Core, soprano, 
with Frank La Forge at the piano. The 
club announces its second annual grand 
opera performance for the evening of 
April 3 this year. 

* * * 

The Canton, Ohio, pupils of Jeannette 
Cole Smith were heard in recital at the 
residence studio of their teacher on 
Saturday evening, March 18. Those ap- 
pearing on the interesting program of- 
fered were Helen Whitacre, Edward Raff, 
Helen Van Horn, Louise Shoop, Richard 
Berg, Margaret Upham, Eleanor Smith, 
Dorothy Renkert, Beatrice Ruff, Eliza- 
beth Raedel, Mary Whitacre, Donald 
Urfer, Ethel Kumpf, Eleanor Connelly, 
Nell Lind, Evelyn Figley, Katherine 
Chapman, Russell Knisely, Elizabeth 
Smith, Mildred Bowling, Helena Lachen- 
meyer, Lucile Wallace, Elizabeth Krich- 
baum and Mary Knisely. 


“Song Form” was the subject discusse: 
by the members of the Matinée Musical: 
Club of York, Pa., at the meeting hel: 
on March 16 at the home of Katherin, 
Mundorf. The excellent program wa 
presented by Henrietta Wiest, France 
Greenewalt, May Brodbeck, Elizabet! 
Reed, Ruby Wiest, Marie Kunkel, Emm: 
Bosshart, Florence Stump, Mary Bond 
Hilda Lichtenberger, Elizabeth Bostron 
and Grace Mundorf. 

. 2.2 

To encourage song writing at Colun 
bia University, Dr. Percy Fridenberg, a 
alumnus, has offered a loving cup f. 
the student who writes the best colleo. 
song for that institution. “Notes an. 
Keys,” the society under the auspices 
of which the contest will be held, ha: 
added $100 in cash as an addition:) 
prize. Entries close April 1 and the 
award will be announced on Commenc; 
ment Day, June 7. 

* *¢ «@ 

A recent event at Tacoma, Wash., was 
a formal musical evening at which M, 
and Mrs. John Q. Mason entertained jy 
honor of Mrs. Edward Mason of Sacra 
mento and Mrs. Charles Mason of Spo- 
kane. Among musicians contributing io 
a delightful program were Mrs. Fred. 
eric Rice, Maud Kandle, Fritz Kloepper, 
Prof. Olof Bull, Albert Hale, Mr. and 
Mrs. T. S. Silvers, Mrs. David Soltau, 
Miss Heyman, A. G. Bantly, Frank 
Grube, Mrs. Charles Mason and Mary 


Kilpatrick. 
a ke | 


_A joint recital of piano music was 
given recently at Sioux City, Iowa, in 
the series of Sunday afternoon recitals 
arranged by the management of the public 
library, by Mrs. Ethel Jamison-Booth 
and M. Opal Bullard, assisted by Harold 
Harvey, violinist. The musicale of the 
Woman’s Club presented a Tschaikowsky 
program, under the direction of Fay 
Hanchett and Opal Bullard. Miss Bul- 
lard, Miss Hanchette, Kathleen Webb, 
Florence Jordan, Harold Harvey and 
Tora Anderson gave examples from the 
great Russian’s compositions. 

* * * 


Lieut. Percy Richards, the Swedish 
basso, appeared at the Hotel Netherland, 
New York, in a concert given by the 
Association of Swedish Gymnasts on 
March 11; at an entertainment given 
by the Psi Upsilon Club at Hotel Man- 
hattan, together with the University Glee 
Club on March 15, and in New Rochelle, 
March 3, at a concert and lecture given 
by the Horse Aid Society, New York 
On March 24 Lieut. Richards sang at a 
musicale of the New Thought Harmony 
Club which was held at the Hotel Bilt 


more, 
*x* * * 


The Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of New York decided on March 24 
that Mme. Frances Alda, the soprano, 
wife of Giulio Gatti-Casazza, director of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, would not 
have to submit to an examination before 
trial in the suit brought by John G 
Weeks, a Paris costumer, for $1,063 for 
gowns. Mme. Alda, in an answer to the 
suit, stated that Weeks had extended her 
credit for three years. She said sh 
afterwards offered him payment in Amer 
ican money at the prevailing rate of ex 
change for French money, but her ten 
der was refused. 

* * * 


Preceding the first production of th 
Collegiate alumni dramatic departmen' 
in the auditorium of the Y. W. C. A.. 
Tacoma, Wash., a musical program wa 
given, the Ensemble Violinists’ Club pr: 
senting two numbers under the directio! 
of Mrs. Dunkleberger. Mae McCormac 
sang two difficult numbers effective!) 
Agnes Lyon gave a pleasing violin num 
ber, and Hiram Tuttle, baritone, wa 
heard to advantage in an aria fron 
“Tannhauser,” Mrs. David Soltau accon 
panying the soloists. The Maurer *)> 
ters’ Orchestra appeared in_ concer’ 
March 13 at the Y. M. C. A., Tacoma, 
Wash., under the direction of the Re 
path Lyceum Bureau. 

* * * 


Pauline Abbott Browning, 
scored a decided success in Gaul’s “H' 
City” recently at the State Normal ‘ 
lege, Greensboro, N. C., Wade R. Brow 
director. Mrs. Browning has a true ly 
soprano. voice and knows how to us¢ 
with refinement of artistry. Mrs. Bro\ 
ing has appeared in concert repeate 
but this was her début as an orat 
singer. She received her instruction 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music, ¥! 
der Mrs. Blackman, and later with Ade! 
Fermin. Mrs. Browning comes fro! 
Delaware, the daughter of former »°! 
ator and Mrs. S. J. Abbott, and now 
sides in Greensboro, N. C., her husbanc 
Mortimer Browning, being the Baltimo! 
organist, who teaches at the Greensboro 
College for Women. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 








Changes and additions to this schedule 
<hould reach the office of MusicaL AMERICA 
vot later than Friday of the week preceding 


‘he date of publication. 


Individuals 
Alcock, Merle.—Paterson, N. J., April 25; 
tthaca, N. Y¥., April 27. 


Althouse, Paul.—St. Louis, April 18; New- 

Ohio, April 20; Watertown, N. Y., May 
, #P May 5. 

Sis 


k, 


Rome, N. 


Amato, Pasquale.—Washington, D. 
arch 

Baker, Elsie. — Annville, Pa. April 3 
‘ebanon Valley College Festival); Allen- 


wn, Pa., April 17 (Festival). 

Baker, Martha Atwood.—Arlington, Mass., 

\pril 24; Boston, April 27; Boston, May 6. 
Barakian, Lusinn.—Nashua, N. H., (Festi- 

al) May 18, 19. 

Barrows, Harriot Eudora.—Providence, R. 
April 


| Benneche, Frieda.—New York City, week 
April 2 (Century Benefit). 

Biggs, Richard Keys.—Brooklyn_ (Boys’ 

High School), April 2, 9, 16, 23, 30; New 


York City (4#olian Hall), April 18. 

Bridewell, Mme. Carrie.—Greenwich, Conn., 
\pril 11; Keene, N. H., May 19. 

Butler, Harold L.—Marion, Kan., April 3; 
Paola, Kan., April 4; Topeka, April 12; 
VNeodesha, Kan., April 18; Independence, 
Kan., April 19; Garnett, Kan., April 20; Val- 
paraiso, Ind., April 24; Cortlandt, N. Y., April 
6: Syracuse, N. Y., April 28; Oneonta, N. Y., 
\lay 1; New London, Conn., May 4; South 
orange, N. J., May 5. 

Campbell, John.—Spartanburg, S. C., May 
17, 18, 2 

Casals, Pablo.—East Orange, April 7; New 
York, April 8; Northampton, Mass., April 12. 

Chapman, Margaret.—Brooklyn, N. /Y., 
(Arion Society), April 30 

Claussen, Julia.—Chicago, March 31, April 
1: Urbana, Ill., April 3. 

Codman, John §S.—Nashua, N. 
val), May 18, 19. 

Cole, Ethel Cave.—New York, March 31; 
Pittsburgh, April 3; Boston, April 20. 

Combs, Laura.—Knoxville, Tenn., May 15; 
\sheville, N. C., May 16; Spartanburg, S. C., 
May 17, 18. 19. 

Copeland, George.—Pittsburgh, 
Richmond, Va., May 9. 

Coxe, Calvin.—Staten Island, N. Y., April 
1; New York City, April 6 and 21; Larch- 
mont, N. Y., April 28; Brooklyn, N. Y., May 

(Chaminade Club). 

Craft, Marcella.—Philadelphia, April 7, 8; 
Riverside, Cal., April 

Culp, Julia.—Minneapolis, March 31. 

Dadmun, Royal.—Pittsburgh (Pittsburgh 
Male Chorus), April 7; six weeks, New York 
hilharmonic Festival Tour, April 2. 

Dethier, Edward.—New York (Columbia 

niversity), April 1; New York (®olian 
Hall), April 8. 

Dethier, Gaston.—New York (Columbia 

iversity), April 1; Detroit, April 26-27. 
Ellerman, Amy E.—New York City, April 
Brooklyn, N. Y., April 9. 

Fay, Maude.—New York (A®olian Hall), 
rii &. 


H., (Festi- 


April 13; 


Fique, Katherine Noack.—New York (Wal- 
dorf-Astoria), April 3; Brooklyn, April 24; 


ireenville, N. J., April 25. 
Friedberg, Carl.—Erie, Pa., March 31. 
Garrison, Mabel.—Philadelphia, April 3, 4, 


Jersey City, April 6; Orphan’s Club, Phila- 

<> — 22; San Antonio, Tex., Festi- 
ay 8, 

Gebhard, Heinrich.—Boston, April 6. 


Genovese, Mme. Nana.—Regent Theater, 
iterson, N. J., April 2. 


Gideon, Henry L.—Boston, April 4, 11. 


Glenn, Wilfred.—Cleveland, O., April 3; 

! April 4; Ft. Wayne, Ind., April 6; 

. , Pa., April 7; Fishkill, April 13; New- 

reh, N. Y., April 13; New York City (City 

ge), April 14; Mt. Vernon, N. Y. (Mt. 

Choral Society in Handel’s ‘‘Sam- 

n’) April 25; Newark, N. J., April 27: 

(Verdi’s ‘Requiem’ with People’s 

Union), April 30; Schenectady, N. Y. 

tha’ with High School Chorus), May 

v Haven, Conn., May 19; Worcester, 
Sept. 26. 


Godowsky,, Leopold.—Philadelphia, April 
Chicago, April 23; Marquette, Mich., 
t; Lineoln, April 27; Omaha, April 
a, Okla., May 2; St. Louis, May 4. 
Green, Marionm—New York, April 15; Cin- 


\pril 20; Tiffin, Ohio, April 25, 26. 
Kathryn Platt.—Brooklyn, N. _ Y. 
sity Glee Club), April 6; Brooklyn, 
April 18, 28. 
son, Charles.—New Haven, 
New York City, April 11, 12, 
Wichita Falls, Tex., Festival, April 
Abilene, Tex., Festival, May 2, 3, 4. 
James.—New Wilmington, Pa., 
Lindsborg, Kan., April 16 and 17: 
April 22; Pittsburgh, April 25; 
April 27; Boston (Choral Union), 
Providence, May 1; Englewood, 
‘ewark, May 4; Schenectady, May 
vood, May 8; Jersey City, May 11; 
May 18, 19. 
¥, Laeta.—Watertown, April 17. 


1, Marguerite.—Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
New York City, April 27; Spring 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., May 19. 

way, Harriet, Sterling.—Boston, 


Gunr 


Harr Conn., 


Harrod, 


v, W. W.—New York (Columbia 
Chorus), April 11. 
", Leslie J.—Macon, 
onn., April 15. 
-ertrude.—Rockland, Mass., April 7. 
Kathleen.—Buffalo, April 27. 
Helen Allen.—New York, April 10. 


Sascha.—Milbrook, N. Y., April 


Ga., April 4; 


April 6, 


R. Norman.—New York, 
28; Yon- 


.Theater Club, April 
16; Brooklyn, April 21. 
Marie.—Youngstown, Ohio, March 
ort, April 3; New York, April 15; 
ril 17; Boston, April 23. 


Kerns, Grace.—Chicago, April 10. 


Land, WHarold.—Yonkers, April 9; New 
York City, April 10; New York City, April 
13; Summit, N. J., April 16; South Orange, 
N. J., April 21; Trenton, April 23; New 
York, April 24; Mt. Vernon, N. Y., May 
19; Newark, N. J., June 165. 

Leginska, Ethel.—New York (Carnegie 


Hall), March 31. 
Littlefield, Laura.—Boston, April 5. 


Lund, Charlotte.—Brooklyn, with Scandi- 
navian Orchestra, April 16 and 17. 


McDowell, Alice.—Boston, May 2. 


Martin, Frederic.—New York City, April 
21; Boston, April 23; Danville, Va., April 
27; Winona, May 5; Knoxville, Ill., May 6; 
Milwaukee, May 8; Athens, Ohio, May 11: 
Keene, N. H., May 19. 


Martino, Giovanni.—Havana, Cuba (Opera 
Season), May 6 to May 27. 


Mertens, Louise.—New York City, April 28 
(Century Theater Club). 


. Middleton, Arthur.—Ithaca, N. Y., April 27, 
28, 29; Cincinnati, May 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
Miller, Christine.—Kansas City (Symphony 
Orchestra), April 4; Peoria, Ill., April 18; 
Fairmont, W. Va., April 25; Morgantown, W. 
Va., April 27; Greensburg, Pa., April 29; 
Newark, N. J. (Festival), May 2; Watertown, 
N. Y., May Syracuse, N. Y. (Festival), 
March 10; Geneva, N. Y. (Festival), May 11; 
Bethlehem, Pa., (Bach Festival), May 27. 


Milliken, Hazel.—Nashua, N. H., Festival, 
May 18, 19. 

Morrissey, Marie.—Lima, Ohio, April 4; 
Fort Wayne, Ind., April 6; Kane, Pa., April 
7; New York City, April 14; Newark, N. J., 
April 16; Jersey City, N. J., April 25; Rus- 
sian Symphony tour, April 25 to May 10; 
Detroit, May 5; Tour of Middle West, June 
15 to Aug. 1. 

Northrop, Grace D.—Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
April 2; Newark, April 21; New York, April 
28; Providence, R. I., May 2; New York 
(Oratorio Society), Dec. 6. 

Parks, Elizabeth.—Lindsborg, Kan., April 
16, 18; Pittsburgh, Pa., April 25; New Wil- 
mington, Pa., April 27; Cincinnati, April 29; 
New York, Aug. 9 


Peege, Charlotte.—Milwaukee, April 27. 


Rasely, George.—Milton, Mass., March 31; 
Boston, April 18; New York, April 21; Ply- 
mouth, April 25; Wellesley, Mass., April 27; 
Winston-Salem, N. C., May 25. 


Richards, Lieut. Percy.—New York (Car- 
negie Hall), April 1. 


Rio, Anita.—Ithaca, N. Y., April 27, 28, 29. 


_Richards, Lieut. Percy.—New York (Car- 
sity Festival), April 26-7-8. 


Shariow, Myrna.—Denver, Col., April 5, 7; 
St. Paul, April 17; Minneapolis, April 18; 
Lowell, Mass., April 20; Boston, April 27; 
Jamestown, N. D., May 8. 


Shawe, Loyal Phillips.—Providence, R. L., 
April 1; Boston, April 3; Boston, April 21. 


Schofield, er. Mass., 
14; New York, May 9; Montreal, May 


Seydel, Irma.—Evanston, IIl., April 6; Chi- 
cago, April 8, 9; New York, April 11. 


Simmons, William.—Brooklyn, March 31; 
Yonkers, N. Y., afternoon, April 2; New 
York City, evening, April 2; Bloomfield, N. J., 
April 3; Englewood, N. J., April 10; Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (Scandinavian Society), April 16; 
Brooklyn, April 28; Hartsville, S. C., May 3 
and 4; Schenectady, N. Y., May 25. 

Simonds, Raymond.—Lexington, 
April 12. 

Spalding, Albert.—Newark, March 31; New 
York, April 1, 2; Easton, April 3; Boston, 
April 4; Willimantic, April 5; Jersey City, 
April 6; Utica, April 12; Chicago, April 23; 
New York (Harlem Philharmonic), April 27. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert.—A¢olian Hall, 
New York, March 31; New York (Hotel 
Astor), April 1; Boston, April 6; A®olian 
Hall, New York, April 11; Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., April 21; Paterson, N. J., April 25; New 
York (Hotel Astor), April 26; Cleveland, 
April 27; Newark, N. J., May 1; Erie, Pa., 
May 3; Ames, Ia., May 5; Jersey City, N. J., 
May 9. 

Sundelius, Marie, Mme.—New York (Car- 
negie Hall, April 1; New York (Hotel Astor), 
April 27; Worcester, Mass., April 30; Spring- 


April 
pt i 


Mass., 


field, Mass., May 5, 6; Lowell, Mass., May 
9; Boston, June 4; New Britain, Conn., 
(Swedish Festival), June 8, 9; Omaha, Neb., 
June 19, 20. 

Thomas, 'Nicola.—New York, April _ 8; 
Englewood, N. J., April 10; New York, April 
13; Flushing, April 26. 

Tollefsen, Mr. and Mrs. Carl H.—New 
York, April 15. 

Torpadie, Greta.—New York, April 10, 
Princess Theater. 

Van Dresser, Marcia.—New York, April 2. 

Verd, Jean.—East Orange, April 7; New 
York, April 8; Northampton, April 12. 

Wakefield, Henriette.—Buffalo, April 17; 


Boston, April 30 

Wells, John Barnes.—Mt. Vernon, 
Washington, April 5; Jersey City, 
Washington, D. C., April 11; 
April 14; Hackensack, April 16; Elmira, N. 
Y., April 17; Jersey City, April 18; New 
Britain, Conn., April 19; New York, April 16, 
18; Richmond, Va., April 21; New York, April 
27; Orange, N. J., April 28. 

Werrenrath, Reinald.—Lowell 
ciety, Lowell, Mass., May 9. 

Williams, Grace Bonner.—Boston, April 2: 
Ithaca, N. Y., April 29; Hyde Park, Mass., 
May 3. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Boston Festival Orchestra.—Lowell, Mass., 
May 9; Nashua, N. H., Festival, May 18, 19. 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra.—Milwaukee, 
April 3; Chicago, April 4; Chicago, April 
10; Aurora, April 17. 

Cosmopolitan Quartet.—New 
tury Theater Club), April 28. 


Criterion Male Quartet.—New York, N. Y., 
March 31 (afternoon), Brooklyn (evening); 
Bloomsburg, Pa., April 3. 


Kneisel Quartet.—Fresno, Cal., April 3: 
Redlands, Cal., April 4; San Diego, April 25: 
Los Angeles, April 6; Clermont, April 7: 
Santa Barbara, April 8; San Francisco, April 
9; Oakland, April 10; Berkeley, April 11; 
San Francisco, April 12; Stanford University, 
April 13;. Sacramento, April 14; Lincoln, Neb. 
April 18. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.—Minne- 
apolis, March 31; St. Paul (Auditorium), 
March 16, 


April 3; 
April 7; 
Asbury Park, 


Choral So- 


York (Cen- 





NEW YORK CONCERT CALENDAR 





April 


1—Maude Fay, song recital, 
noon, Aolian Hall. : 

1—Concert, benefit of Scandinavian 
Emigrants’ Home, Carnegie Hall, even- 
ing. . 
1—Muri Silba, piano rectial, A®olian 
Hall, evening. 

2—Anita Loew, song recital, 
noon, Princess Theater. 

2—Concert, benefit of Memorial to 
Edith Cavell, evening, Carnegie Hall. 

2—Mary Carson, song recital, even- 
ing, Princess Theater. 

3—Arthur Friedheim, 
4éolian Hall, afternoon. 

3—Herbert Fryer, 
A£olian Hall, evening. 

4—Julia Heinrich, song recital, A®ol- 
ian Hall, afternoon. 

4—Song Recital by Olga 
evening, Carnegie Hall. 

6—Concert by the pupils of Helen 
Augusta Hays, A®olian Hall, evening. 

6—Regina Hassler-Fox, song recital, 
4folian Hall, afternoon. 

6—Harriette Cady, piano recital, aft- 
ernoon, Bandbox Theater. 

7—Craig Campbell, song recital, aft- 
ernoon, AXolian Hall. 

7—Max Gegna, ’cello recital, evening, 
/folian Hall. 

8—Violin Recital by Mischa Elman, 
afternoon, Carnegie Hall. 

8—Banks Glee Club, Carnegie Hall, 
evening. 

8—Susan Metcalfe-Casals and Pablo 
Casals, joint recital, afternoon, Avolian 
Hall. 

9—Harold Bauer, piano recital, after- 
‘noon, A£olian Hall. 

9—Fritz Kreisler, violin recital, Car- 
negie Hall, afternoon. 

9—John McCormack, 
Carnegie Hall, evening. 

10—Arthur Friedheim, 
/Holian Hall, afternoon. 

10—Julia Allen, song recital, Avolian 
Hall, evening. 

11—Joint recital, 
Howe Clifford. 

11—Master William 


after- 


after- 


piano recital, 
piano __recital, 


Carrara. 


song recital, 


piano recital, 
Estella Neuhaus-J. 


Kroll, violin re- 











cital, assisted by Lazar S. Samoiloff, 

/Eolian Hall, evening. 

Philharmonic Society of New York.— 
Spring Tour: Urbana, Ill., afternoon’ and 


evening, April 10; Peoria, Ill., evening, April 
11; Dubuque, lIa., afternoon and evening, 
April 12; Cedar Falls, Ia., afternoon and 
evening, April 13; Cedar Rapids, Ia., after- 
noon and evening, April 14 and 15; Des 
Moines, Ia., afternoon and evening, April 17 
and 18; Omaha, Neb., evening, April 19; St. 
Joseph, Mo., evening, April 20; Kansas City, 
Mo., afternoon, April 21; Hays, Kan., after- 
noon and evening, April 22; Lindsborg, Kan., 
afternoon, April 23; Hutchinson, Kan. even- 
ing, April 24, afternoon and evening 25; Ok- 
lahoma City, Okla., evening, April 26; Ard- 
more, Okla., afternoon and evening, April 
28; Denton, Tex., afternoon, April 29; Fort 
Worth, Tex., evening, April 29; Dallas, Tex., 
afternoon, April 30, afternoon and evening, 
May 1; Shreveport, La., afternoon and even- 


ing, May 2: Waco, Tex., afternoon and 
evening, May 3; Austin, Tex., evening, May 
4: Houston, Tex., afternoon and evening, 
May 6; New Orleans, La., evening, May 8; 
Mobile, Ala., afternoon and evening, May 
9: Montgomery, Ala., evening, May 10; Bir- 
mingham, Ala., afternoon and evening, May 
11: Meridian, Miss., evening, May 12; Jack- 
son, Miss, afternoon and evening, May 13; 
Memphis, Tenn., evening of May 15 and 16. 


Rich Quartet of 
phia, April 26. 


Philadelphia.—Philadel- 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra.—San 
Francisco, March, 3 


Sinsheimer Quartet.—Orange, N. J., April 
19. 


Zoeliner Quartet.—Eureka, March 31. 





FREMSTAD IN BENEFIT 





Prima Donna Heard at Brooklyn Con- 
cert for Hospital Fund 


The Norwegian Hospital Building 
Fund received a substantial increase as 
a result of the concert given at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on Sunday 
afternoon, March 19. 

Mme. Olive Fremstad of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, Arthur Shat- 
tuck, pianist, and Lieut. Percy Richards, 
basso, were the soloists. Mme. Fremstad 
in her best voice and happiest mood sang 
songs of Peterson-Berger, Sibelius, Grieg 
and Sjogren in the original languages, 


and generously responded to many en- 
cores. Ellmer Zoller was a superb ac- 
companist. 


Arthur Shattuck, the pianist, thrilled 
his hearers with his opening Liszt num- 
ber, “Legend of St. Francis Walking 
on the Waves,” and deeply impressed 
them with his playing of Grieg and 
Sinding. 

Lieut. Percy Richards, basso, sang the 
Troubadour Song from Gustav Wasa’s 


Saga by Hallén; Gambo Mor, Grieg; 
Folksong, Sjégren, and later Sidney 
Homer’s Requiem; Caro mio Ben by 


Giordani (1774) and Schumann’s “The 
Two Grenadiers.” 

Lawrence J. Munson, the organist, was 
in direct charge of the program, and 
opened and closed the concert with num- 
bers on the great organ, playing the 
Norwegian National hymn, “Ja vi ekker” 
as an introduction, and “The Star 
Spangled Banner” as a finale. 





Grace Northrup and Hugh Allan in 
Joint Recital at Mount Vernon 


For the third in a series of concerts 
given by the Westchester Women’s Club 
of Mount Vernon, Grace Northrup, 
soprano, and Hugh Allan, baritone, were 
the artists, A program of exceptional 
excellence was given. Miss Northrup 
sang an aria from “Pagliacci” and 
groups of French and English songs. In 
the latter was one by Bliss entitled 
“Rosary of Spring.” This gave special 
pleasure to the audience which insisted 
upon a repetition. 

Mr. Allan sang an aria from the 
“Barber of Seville,” and groups of 
French, English and Neapolitan songs. 
Both artists were recalled many times. 

Miss Northrup will sing in Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., April 2 in performances 
of Gounod’s “Gallia” and Read’s “Song 
of Hannah.” 





ALICE ELDRIDGE WITH 
THE BOSTON ORCHESTRA 


Pianist Plays MacDowell Concerto ds 
Soloist with Muck’s Forces in 
Cambridge 


Boston, March 25.—Alice Eldridge, 
pianist, played the MacDowell Concerto 
in D Minor at the concert given by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Kar] 
Muck, conductor, in Sanders Theater, 
Cambridge, Thursday evening. 

Miss Eldridge played with intelligence 
and with a well matured conception of 
the music. That she should be under 
some nervous excitement, which inter- 
fered with her self-control in the second 
movement of the concerto, was not un- 
natural. But on the whole she made an 
excellent impression. She had long since 
shown her technical talents, her sound 
musica! training. She played with 
breadth when the music demanded that 
quality, with a knowledge of her music 
which went farther than the piano ‘art, 
with temperament and always in a mu- 
sical manner. 

The concerto itself is a worthy vehi- 
cle for the greatest soloist—romantic 
music in which the piano is another 
orchestra, and the two orchestras dia- 
logue together. The audience was ap- 
preciative of Miss Eldredge’s perform- 
ance and called her back to the stage. 


Anna Fitziu, Segurola and Clarence Bird 
in Progress Club Program 


The Progress Club of New York City 
gave its annual concert Saturday eve- 
ning, March 25. The soloists were Anna 
Fitziu, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company; Andres de Segurola, 
basso of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; Clarence Bird, pianist; André 
Tourret, violinist, and Emil J. Polak, ac- 
companist. 


GRASSE WELCOMED 
BACK IN RECITAL 


Violinist Reappears on New York 
Concert Stage—New Sonata 
of His Own Writing 


Edwin Grasse, the violinist, who has 
absented himself from the New York con- 
cert stage for some time, reappeared in 
recital at the Princess Theater last Mon- 
day afternoon. An audience that filled 
the place completely applauded him cor- 
dially. Mr. Grasse is, in reality, a thor- 
oughly interesting artist and his blind- 
ness does not militate against his artis- 
tic proficiency. On Monday he displayed 
much that was admirable in the way of 
technical facility and tonal charm. Of 
his intelligence and sound musicianship, 
there could never, of course, be any doubt 
and in a person afflicted after his fashion 
such rhythmic conciseness must be con- 
sidered unusual. 

Mr. Grasse played on Monday Tartini’s 
“Devil’s Trill,” a new Sonata in A Minor 
of his own, his deservedly popular “Wel- 
lenspiel,” and two very pleasing “Songs 
Without Words,” and numbers by Schu- 
mann, Dvorak and Saint Saéns. He did 
nothing better, however, than Schubert’s 
“Ave Maria” which he gave as an en- 
core and invested with communicative 
sentiment. His sonata was found to be 
a well-written work, containing interest- 
ing ideas and particularly notable for 
its richly conceived piano part. 

George Falkenstein played sympathetic 
accompaniments for Mr. Grasse. 


Te ey 





Carmen Sylva, the dowager Queen of 
Roumania, who died the other day, was 
the author of three opera librettos. 
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LET US BE FAIR TO OUR YOUNG 
OPERA SINGERS, URGES DONALDA 

















Canadian Prima Donna Cites the 
Different Attitude Shown to 
a Native Débutante in This 
Country and in Europe—An 
Incident That Points’ the 
Moral 


EVERAL years ago a young girl came 

to New York from Montreal with 

the purpose of establishing herself as a 
singer. Besides the usual accoutrement 
in the shape of self-confidence and kind 
words from her friends, she came armed 
with a certain card of introduction. It 
was from a prominent Montreal musician 
to a noted musician in New York, one 
who was high in the counsels of the Met- 


ropolitan Opera Company. The young 
singer sought out the New York musi- 
cian at the Metropolitan just before the 
premiére of a new opera. The aspirant 
was Pauline Donalda. 

Mme. Donalda presented her card of 
introduction at a dress rehearsal of this 
new opera. The famous musician took 
one look at the inscription on the card, 
and then tore it into bits, remarking: 

“T haven’t time to bother with girls 
who think they have good voices!” 

After this rebuff from a busy New 
Yorker, the ambitious Montreal girl was 
naturally most disheartened. Her disap- 
pointment, however, enlisted the sym- 
pathy of Jan Kubelik, who happened to 
be present at this rehearsal, and he vol- 
unteered to interest his manager in her 
career. Later she sang for Salignac; 
who was then singing at the Metropol- 
itan, and he advised her to go abroad for 
study. Accordingly she accompanied Mr. 
and Mrs. Salignac to Europe. Then fol- 
lowed study in Paris and operatic suc- 
cesses in Europe. 

When Oscar Hammerstein was forming 
the Manhattan company for his first sea- 
son, Mme. Melba cabled advising that he 
engage Donalda. The young singer had 
been called “Melba Minor” in London 
because she had scored a success at 
Covent Garden, taking Mme. Melba’s 
place in an emergency caused by the lat- 
ter’s illness. Contrary to the habits of 
famous prima donnas, Mme. Melba had 
been very kind to the younger soprano, 
as witness the above suggestion to Ham- 
merstein that he engage her. The im- 
presario took the advice of Melba and 
Mme. Donalda became one of the leading 
singers of the Manhattan company. 

“During that season at the Manhat- 
tan,” recalled Mme. Donalda the other 
day, “this same man, who had been too 
busy to bother with girls who thought 
they had good voices, offered me a con- 
cert engagement as soloist with or- 
chestra. 

“*But I am not good enough to sing 
with you,’ I replied. 

““*What do you mean?’ he answered. 

“*Why, I’m the same girl whose card 
of introduction you tore up some time 
ago, saying you couldn’t bother with gir!s 
who thought they had good voices!’ 

“Well, the expression on that man’s 
face was a study,” concluded Mme. Don- 
alda. 

This pair of incidents as brought up by 
the soprano illustrated her - contention 
that we do not give our young operatic 
artists a fair show in America. In sup- 
port of this she submitted a further in- 
cident which exactly bears out one of the 
points that John C. Freund, editor of 
MuSsIcCAL AMERICA, has been making in 
his public addresses. He has stated that 
the début of a native singer in Paris or 
Milan fills the opera house, whereas the 
début of an American girl in New York 
would empty the house. 

“T remember,” said Mme. Donalda, “the 
joint début at the Paris Opéra of two first 
prize pupils of the Conservatoire. They 
were Rose Feart, who studied with my 
teacher, and Mile. de Mougeout. When 
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they made their début in ‘Don Giovanni’ 
at the Opéra, there was so much interest 
in the event that the house was jammed. 
Now, what would happen if such a début 
occurred in New York? Well, it wouldn’t 
occur, that’s all. American girls wouldn’t 
be given “such a chance here. 

You say that the public won’t stand 
for débutantes, that it wants artists with 
routine? Very good, but where are they 
going to get the routine? Not in this 
country, certainly. We ought to have 
opera houses all over the country where 
this routine could be acquired. These 


houses should be subsidized and the 
money should be raised by taxation. The 
people would be willing to pay it. Look 





at Nice—it has only a floating population 
of about 250,000, and yet it keeps up 
three opera houses. 

“Furthermore, we need opera in our 
ywn language. I am a firm believer in 
opera in English. The United States and 
England are the only countries where 
they tolerate opera sung in any language 
but their own. It is a great handicap to 
the American girl in Europe, when she 
has to master her réles in French for 
France, in German for Germany, in Ital- 
ian for Italy and so forth. Yes, sir, when 
we have opera in our own language we 
will have not only more great American 






———— 
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Pauline Donalda, 
the Noted Cana- 
-dian Soprano. ‘On 
the Left, Above, 
Mme. Donalda as 
“Carmen,” and, 
Below, the Singer 
with “Piff’ and 
“Paff’” at Her 
London Home 


artists, but more 
great American 
composers.” 

Apropos of 
American com- 
posers, by the 
way, Mme. Don- 
alda has been 
making herself 
more familiar with the work of our 
best song composers, in view of the con- 
cert tour which she is going to undertake 
next season under the concert direction 
of Max Sanders. She has taken a great 
fancy to the Harry T. Burleigh settings of 
“Five Songs of Lawrence Hope,” which 
she will add to her répertoire. 

Mme. Donalda is an extremely quick 
“study” as she has demonstrated in more 
than one crisis. For instance, she learned 
Elsa in three days at. Brussels, and 
Mimi in Italian in a similar period at 
Covent Garden. Her most stressful ex- 


erience of that kind took place at th: 
ast named theater, upon her return on : 
voyage from America. Mme. Tetrazzini 
who had been a fellow-passenger on thi 
voyage, had become ill, and just as Mme 
Donalda was about to proceed blithely t 
Paris, she was informed by the Cove: 
Garden management that they wante 
her to sing “Traviata” in the place « 
Tetrazzini on the next night. 

“But, I’m just starting for Paris,” s} 
replied. The importunities of the ma: 
agement continued. 

“But, I don’t know ‘Traviata’ ji 
Italian,” she objected further. 

Still the Covent Garden people persis 
ed, and the upshot of the matter was th: 
Marcel Charlier was sent to her house + 
rehearse the part with her. After 
brief trial, she balked and carried Ma 
tro Charlier with her back to the ope 
house so that he should assure the ma 
agement that it was impossible for. her 
get the rodle ready in time for the p: 
formance the next evening. 

“When I reached the opera house t 
next morning,” said the prima donna, 
found that the bill posters had alrea 
put.up bills announcing me in! ‘Traviat 
But still I insisted that I simply could 
do Violetta in Italian, and suggested th: 
they put on ‘Rigoletto’ instead. That id 
was accepted, and the bills were chang 
to read: ‘Rigoletto.’ Then along ca 
Sammarco, who was to sing the barito) 
role. He said that he wasn’t in go 
vocal condition and refused to do Ri; 
letto. Presto! Again the bills had to 
changed, back to ‘Traviata.’ 

“They started me rehearsing rig 
away, and what’s more they wouldn’t 
me go out to lunch. My lunch 
brought in for me, and I was virtu: 
kept a prisoner in the opera house. 
maid came from my house with a n 
ern evening. gown, which was the o 
thing I had in which to make my 
pearance as Violetta. 

“It was a dreadful ordeal for m 
attempt. But the wave of applause ' 
greeted me at my entrance buoyed 
up wonderfully. And I managed to get 
through, but when I finished my |: 
had to tear my clothes from my skin 
I was bathed in perspiration fron 
mere nerve strain. 

“T should never have been able t: 
through the performance if it had 
been for the prompter at Covent Ga: 
who is a wonder. In the last act I v 
have broken down if I had not th 
of the device of bringing two scor 
the opera on the stage with me. T| 
I placed in spots where I knew I 
be at certain passages, and I ha: 
scores open at these passages. 
scheme worked all right, for as | 
I. turned over the pages so casual: 
the audience never knew the diffe: 

“In Paris I studied singing wit! 
mond Duvernoy,” added Mme. [Do 
“Acting I studied with Paul L’He: 
creator of Don José, and dictio! 
Pierre Berton, the author of 
During my study with Duverno)y 
a constant companion of Suzan) 
vernoy, who was a granddaught: 
Pauline Viardot and whose great 
was La Malibran.” 

One of the most unexpected bit 
criticism that Mme. Donalda ev 
countered was met at Covent G 
“As I was leaving the opera house 
close of a performance, in which | 

feel I had done good work, I ex 
to someone who was with me: 

“*T sang like the devil to-night 

“T hadn’t noticed a small boy ! 
who then chirruped up with this: 

“ «Say, lady, if you sang like t! 
to-night, I want to go to Hell.’” 
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